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THE RESULTS IN THE CORN CROP COMPETITION. 
—a | 

ORN IS KING! The maize crop of the 
United States aggregated over two 
billion bushels for 1889—the largest in 
our history. Even at the low price of 
twenty-eight cents per bushel, its total 
value is nearly six hundred millions of 
dollars. Yet the average yield was but 
twenty-seven bushels per acre, repre- 
senting an average value of less than 
eight dollars per acre! Viewed in this 
light, the kingship of corn does not 
appear very profitable. But, if the 
entire growth of stalks could be as care- 
fully cured or ensilaged as is indicated 
in our beautiful frontispiece, the value 
of the fodder would be as great as that of the grain. A considera- 
ble number of Eastern farmers prove this by their practice, and the 
silo has brought home to many a Western farmer the true worth of 
his corn-field ; but the mass of American farmers still seem blind 
to the wonderful possibilities of our great national crop—Zea mays. 
*‘ My chief regret in not visiting America is that I shall die without 
beholding what I conceive to be the most superb crop that grows, as 
it is, in itself, the most valuable,” was the tribute to our corn-plant 
paid by Sir John Lawes, the famous English agriculturist, in an 
enthusiastic interview last summer. 

Impressed with this view of our corn crop, the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST hoped for especially valuable lessons from the experience 
of our best farmers, in the Corn Class of the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST Prize Crop Competition of 1889. The results have justified 
the expectations and amply warranted the exertions of all who 
have engaged in the contest. Against the average yield of 27 
bushels, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has obtained nearly ten 
times as much, or within a fraction of 255 bushels of shelled corn on 
one acre, undoubtedly the most stupendous crop ever secured from 
43,560 square feet of land. The forty-five crops of which we have 
the chemical, as well as practical, data, averaged 104 bushels per acre 
of shelled corn, green weight, or 89 bushels per acre of thoroughly 
crib-cured or kiln-dried corn. This must forever silence the unbe- 
lief of the large number of farmers who cannot be convinced that 
100 bushels of shelled corn could be raised on one acre. 

A summary of a few of the many corn crops grown in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Competition is presented on the 
opposite page. Thanks to the co-operation of the respective State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations (except that the Iowa crops 
were analysed by the United States Department of Agriculture), we 
are able to give, for the first time in the history of this crop, a con- 
cise statement not only of the yield of ear-corn, of kernels, and 
cobs, with the percentage of each, but also the percentage of water 
in ear-corn, kernel, and cob. With this data it has been possible to 
ascertain (see the three columns of black-faced figures in the table), 

First, the number of bushels of shelled corn, in its fresh or 
green state, as husked. 

Second, the number of bushels to which this green shelled corn 
would shrink, when kiln-dried until it contained only ten per cent of 
water, thus representing corn that has been kept in a dry crib for 
several months, until it will shrink no more. 

Third, the number of bushels of chemically dry corn, with no 
water whatever in it. The farmer speaks of old, crib-cured corn as 
dry, but such grain contains at least ten pounds of water in every 
hundred-weight. But the third column of black figures (the next to 
the last column in the table) shows the number of bushels of chem- 
ically dry matter in the crops. 

It is on the basis of the dry matter that the crops are arranged 
in the table, and the prizes awarded. The dry matter, not the 
amount of water in a crop, measures its value. For instance, Crop 
No. 5, of 130 bushels of shelled corn, green weight, being grown in 
Georgia, where the latter part of the season was quite dry, con- 
tained only 16 per cent of water; the 130 bushels, therefore, con- 
tained 110 bushels of chemically dry corn or dry matter. But Crop 
No. 7, from the moister Illinois climate, contained 27 per cent of 
water in its kernels, so that its 130 bushels of green or fresh corn 
yielded only 95 bushels of dry matter. Crop No. 5, although appar- 
ently exactly the same size, really contained 15 bushels more of 
actual corn—dry matter, food elements, sugar, starch, etc.—than 
Crop No. 7. This comparison must make plain to every farmer the 
true meaning of ‘‘ dry matter.” 
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Now, having found out the yield per acre of green and cri! 


corn, and of the dry matter, or real food elements, the next if 
tion is, What is the real value to the farmer of these crops? Dee. ¥ 


data, we 


ing the crops into three great classes, and applying original 
get these results : 


POUNDS OF DIGESTIBLE FOOD ELEMENTS IN 100 POUNDS OF CHEM 
CALLY DRY CORN. 7 





Name of Food Element. Eastern Western Southern 

Corn. Corn. » Corn 

UR SNRREA WOE INNIS ek ence e sake co ac SENS Ree Rene 1.34 2.16 ¥ 
RUDE MT OLA eee cincias eacue ak emerccnace Sete onianay GA RINE 4.57 1.63 
Protein or albuminoids (nitrogenous matter)... .... 10.78 10.26 5.63 
Sugar, starch, etc. (carbhydrates)................0008 81.12 81.58 10.33 
Mineral matter (lime, potash, phosphoric acid, ete.) 1.73 1.53 TZ 
Feeding value per 100 pounds..............ce0cceees $1.17 $ enue 
Manurial value per 100 pounds.................00e0e. a “34 “— $1.18 
Total value per 100 POUNGS..........0..cecesesceceoec S151 $1.42 33 
Feeding and manurial value per bushel of 56 lbs... .84 ? 79 $1.51 


In this table, the composition of Eastern corn is based o 2 : 
seven analyses, made at the Massachusetts Experiment Stations erage of 
grown in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST competition; Southern corn Fes 
age of five analyses, made at the South Carolina Station, of prize crops ¢ wie 
in that State; Western corn, Jenkins’ statement. The feeding value feleon 
on 4.2 cents per pound for fat or oil, 1.6 cents for the protein, and 0.96 poss 
per pound for the sugar, starch, fiber, ete. These are the average cost of the 
respective elements, at the market prices of feed sold in Connecticut | st 
year, as determined by Jenkins. It may be assumed that the digestibilit 
of all these corns is practically equal, and, therefore, that in all three Class 
of corn 34 per cent of the fiber, 76 per cent of the fat, 85 per cent of the pro- 
tein, and 96 per cent of the sugar and starch are digestible or available 
food, under a judicious system of feeding. ” 

The manurial value is based on phosphoric acid, at eight cents 
pound, potash five cents, and nitrogen 16 cents; these elements cost as i 
in ordinary commercial fertilizers. The total value per bushel is used for esti- 
mating the total feeding and manurial value of the prize crops in the large 
table of yields. It is an arbitrary basis of comparison, but is equally fair to 
all; it has nothing to do with the market or commercial value. 


With one more comparison between the averages of the seven- 
teen Eastern, fourteen Southern, and fourteen Western crops 
reported in the large table, we must conclude this introduction, and 
refer the reader to the following articles and subsequent issues for 
further experiences in the Corn Class of the now historic AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Competition. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE AVERAGE RESULTS OF THE CONTEST CROPS IN 
THE EASTERN, SOUTHERN, AND WESTERN STATES. 

i ae re East- |South- | West- 

Plats of One Exact Acre Each. ern. | ern. | ern. 

17 er’ ps}14 er’ps/14 er’ps 




































Weight of green COrn OM €aF.. ........cccccccccccccccccece 7,354 | 7,178 | 7,139 
IP CEE OF GROOT CORR « 6 5os ccc csi0ksccccecwes’ doesccoess } 78 83 81 
Pounds of shelled Corn, .............eeeeeee Ge ‘| 5,748 5,910 5,766 
Per cent of cob ie 17 19 
POUNGS OF COD. ....... cocrcscccscccsscvccsccescsscccececece | 1,594 | 1,274 | 1,363 
Per cent of dry matter in kernels*...........00..ceecceee | 74 81 79 
Pounds of dry matter in kernels. ..........ccccceccsccees | 4,273 4,834 | 4,549 
Per cent Of Gry matter in COD. .......0c0ceccccesecsecess | 52 79.6 64 
Pious OF GLY MIBAEr I COD. «5.6 oo. 55s 6 sce scsecccesesees | 868 993 805 
Per cent of water in corn on ear....... ‘eb weKeneeoeeees | 31 18 24 
PoORNnGS OL WALEE IN GOTN ON EAT. ... 6500 ciccsscescecccvese 2,229 1,346 | 1,785 
Bushels of shelled corn, green as harvested............ 103 106 104 
Bushels of crib-cured or kiln-dried shelled corn........ | 84 95 87 
Bushels of actually dry matter in shelled corn......... 76 | 86 81 
Total feeding and manurial value of the crop.......... $64 | $72 | $64 





THE GRAND PRIZE CROP. 
The Land of Starvation’s Empire.—The acre entered by Z. J. 
Drake was a sandy soil in Marlboro Co., South Carolina. The 
original growth was oak, hickory, and long-leaf pine. Three years 
ago, before the land was improved, eight dollars per acre was a fair 
valuation, while, thirty years ago, the plantation of which this acre is 
an average specimen was called by its owner ‘‘ Starvation’s Empire.” 
It had a gentle slope, with northern exposure, and was naturally 
well drained. The acre was a fair specimen of much of the poor 
land in the South, and its improvement and productiveness affords 
an instructive lesson. As late as 1885, when it was in corn, it made 
a poor crop—practically nothing. In 1886, the acre yielded about 300 
pounds of seed cotton, two dollars’ worth of ammoniated fertilizer 
being used in the way common to ordinary cotton culture. The 
fertility was so reduced that, in 1887, the yield of corn was not over 
five bushels per acre. But now Mr. Drake undertook to improve it. 
To provide the vegetable matter or humus so much needed, the 
land was liberally covered with rakings of leaves, straw, etc., from 
the neighboring woods. On top of this, 25 horse-loads of stable 
manure were evenly spread broadcast; also, 75 bushels of cotton 
seed, 500 pounds of Wilcox, Gibbes & Co’s manipulated guano, 250 
pounds of cotton-seed meal, and 250 pounds of kainit. This heavy 
dressing was all plowed under with Starke’s Dixie turning-plow. It: 
was laid off in rows with the same plow, two furrows to the row, 
four feet apart; 100 pounds of the guano were applied in the fur- 
rows, and then cach pair of furrows were thrown into a ridge with 
the same plow. The Peterkin cotton was planted with a Leytch 
cotton-planter, and made the great crop of 917 pounds of lint-cotton 
on the acre, showing conclusively the result of the improvement. 





*The low percentage of dry matter in the Eastern crops is explained by 
the very wet season: In all the tables, fractions are omitted. 
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The Complete Reports in the American Agriculturist Corn Contest of 1889. WRIGHT OF THE CORN DRY MATTER WatT’R|| MEASURE OF 
ie f . In CoRN & C : 
‘A Summary of the Location, Soil, Fertilization and Culture ah = cr & COB./INCR’P||SHELL’D CORN $3 
Sr vield in Bushels of Green, Crib-Cured and Seon Dre Bleoen G Acres;}56,./ 5°= s = a lleet®laslealiae 
ae Value of the Crops, and Moisture Tests. ee SEs SEE S ae as o 8 oe |S Ep = 

———<$——— aR . ——-—_ —- is 2 i fe | ' 

1. GRAND PRIZE.—(This crop also takes the additional prize of $500 offer "Ss ao 2 Ms ! “sg ier a & 55 Se 2A a 
ey “f res connor through its Board of Agriculture 40 the crop roe po hy od Lb “% “O% lia “le ae = 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize it St Fatinct ‘ Lg | s.| %|Lbs.| % Pye Pe Pe meen 
borough Cor. eee See full Veil ot chal” pueda mascmaa ean Drake, Marl- | : ne Aes ek lad me Led a el aes a oe 

2, SEEDS ND ; PES MANURE-(875 t TOE ASO CORN Bk /&. Gee Aiealee-e poesecces 17,407'82 (14,273 18 {38 ,< Ld 
anger : ? } ‘ae a one Fe Mapes 9 ig tem tla ty anes. 2 or so ged Seed ’ 327 8,133} |85 12,132|87|2,726|14 2,549|| 255) 239) 217); $182 

ertilizer, given by the Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano C Tew York lfred 
Rose, Yates Co., N. Y.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, ramonie ian ne, Sn 
se Rare STOCK 05 « cnet ag every foot in rows 3 feet pee orn manure; en 
a : 7 SE § Y 25 assorted apple t ae 8, 1: Sexe 4 a e ; SI cater ace ge ace 5, \74 11,764/26 in F . 
. a hat drake grant eae t Rt ety Sal rey a oe eae ee 
a ¥ Lak Y; 4 .)—George Gartner, Pawnee Co., Neb.; land, black ri oe Seat: 
a ; izer, barn-yard manure, 90 loads; variety, Earl P Mastadoi ess ack rich loam; fertil- 
: 4. BOOKS—(20 of Houghton, Migiin too ry y Page odon ; hills, three by three feet.| 11,380/84 | 9,559/16 |1 e | . 
| a oi reste oh Suing Aurel Cn Ce aan oa Feige, aoa) || ai ic el es cu Keg es = 
3 Be els stable mz yt shels cotton-seed; variety, White Gourd; hi 1x4 | | 
: ‘a | SELECTED FRUITS—(A collecti eed; variety, White Gourd; hills, 1x4 feet...... 7 - a) a 
; e. 5. goo oo. Rocketeer 3 wt u orth $25, contributed by the Charles A, Green 8,709/84 7,31616 |1,393/|85| 6,218|87'1,212'15|1,279|| 181] 122) 111 93 . 
\ 5 rote ahi ste neg wie oh BOK Ptacbclon ny pg ae gen ya Ga.; land, sandy loam; fer- | 
A 4 é By ert ili fae 54 pounds cott on-seed meal syasiek tenes ole ee: Salar fe | 
: . . AY ILS—(Hay- ‘arriers, Slings, Stackers, etc., wor Soon rye ; S, §x4ft.| 9,131/80 | 7,305)20 ms , 
a ay ery CO., Fairfield, lowa.)—B. Gedney, is ye pd ty of : 1.000) /08) See e ere * 
4 E: izer, 800 pounds Mapes corn manure; variety, King Philip; Hills 1x3h fe spa fertil-/ | | 
. J. CULTIVATOR—(Clarke’s Fruit-Growing Cultivator price $20, contril tak has dines 8,459|79 | 6,683/21 |1,776||85| 5,707|65|1,154/19]1,608 
ag num Mfg. Corporation, Higganum, Conn.)—E. P. Kellenberger, Madi ds sg by Higga- : , ’ 119; 112) 102); 86 
P % sandy loam; ho fertilizer; variety, Eclipse (early yellow dent); hills, § py eel land, 
a & g. H. M. Kersey, Marshall Co., la.; land, dark rich ‘loam; fertilizer, 29 I = i a 8,808/83 | 7,311)17 /1,497/|73) 5,349/40) 617/31/2,7, 
% . Bure, variety, Nebraska dent} hills, 14x2 feet ; ’ oads stable aa | ’ ’ 7 2,730|/| 130; 105) 95 15 
s 5. 9. L. S. Wells, Hartford Co., Conn. ; le heavy se AEE RNS Ae Nae ese eed he deta het by 6,685 116 7 
: i inantre, 90 bush, hen Padang Mra nit sd = ee ae — stable| ’ 5,615,16 |15070//91| 5,114/84) 903/10) 668)! 100) 100; 91 72 
; 4 of potash, 20 bushels wood ashes; variety, Clarke’s Ex Speake da Ss. muriate | 
. & 10. E.W. Lupton, Berkeley Co., W. Va.; land, clay. e’s Early Mastodon; hills, 3}x3} feet.| 7,710)80 | 6,168): 
| a “11 st ehiee, tame nd gg —_- Fe rnediges fog sod sans Se Sane feet... nranure;) 168/20 |1,542||82) 5,058/65|1,002/26)1,650)| 110) 99} 90/) 76 ” 
an » 1ee Vs er, Lancaster Uo., ?a.; land, clay ¢ 32 : A p AXOE FOOL.» »-- +--+ oe. 7.507/80 ; ; 
o 2 — nigga A . local Gan: tated Ones Geen, Mt ixstitect. spe} 6,005/20 1,502) |82) 4,924/66) 991/20/1,502)) 107) 95) 88); 74 
i . E.R. ne, Washington ‘o., Vt.; land , SRL ANE awe 7 4) 8,7 2% . 
% ek i oy y; of =. — SospaMaban: Namur 4 inchadwrery eae: ea ate, pou te eh ipo ti Eagan ante Rey Bask sd * 
f. . Morris C. Smith, Linn Co., Ia.; la ‘ a. wag inches; rows, 24 feet... 7 7 a 
4 4 a Mee mixture of sivatah cadet his, ‘ox feet 22 loads barn-yard ma- age cies © sans | Donate ica Metis WO Name Sy ess F be 
; 14. R. T. Gillespie, York Co., S. C.; land, 1 “ky Sn SERIATAS HG. 1 OAD ches vei sae sine aseie = 6,240 7, ; 
- 300 Ibs. kainit, 500 Ibs. cotton-seed oad ee Suan cao Meek phosphate, ™ seater redline | ts Parte kis Sata as fined Sore ewe 66 
- @ 15. Jacob S. Pfrimmer, Harrison Co., Ind.; land sandy loam; f tilize, ills, 15x13 féet..| 7,509'81 | 6,082/19 /1,427/|76| 4,632 
q ter’s phosphate; Variety, not stated; “hills Reyes Bowery, ertilizer, 500 pounds Lis- | ’ 76| 4,632/64| 913 27/1,974|| 109) 92) 83 70 
q 16. Henry Campbell, Monmouth Co., N. J.; land, clay oe  dmatainen 46 kane. ata 7,829/76 | 5,950/24 /|1,979)|80) 4 
a manure; variety. Gedo Gourd, tahteen. , clay loam; fertilizer, 18 loads stable | : sacl ,600/65|1,282|24/1,947|| 106] 90} 82/| 65 
4 _ 17. . Pence, Fairfield Co., O.; land, blae Hasse cere abate eke Cotscs tes ae ost tats nace be BIT: | 7, - 
g fl barnyard manure, salt: Beep spline ak We ee Bowker’s, 12 loads | 78 apeie 1,845]|70) 4,579/55 edi 8 2,692|| 117; 90) 82 69 
ee © 18. J. M. Graham, Hickman Co., Tenn.; lz OOS) Wares Olen mete nose <1 vee on s0 re stnees ness 7.8 »| - 
FE s pouindls Tennessee guano, and ee si pre Monae 9 a cage a port ashes, 500 fy sk ie 6,466)18 |1,419//70) 4,536/51 as 2,681/| 115} 90) 82 bb 
ie. Gri 1, Monroe Co., O.; land, brown ¢ salts Alas Teter 3 hills, 3x3 feet..| 6,738 5,45 7 7 
. a — ashes, 200 poynds Mapes raw bone, ghana Pe Peper fertilizer, 50 bushels ,738)81 | 5,458/19 |1,280)/83) 4,530/67) 857/20/1,351)| 97) 89} 81); 68 , 
a q uckey« superphosphate, Sb pounds sesteaniahed supers .* 1 manure, 300 pounds 
vn cart V omg t Golden Beauty; hills, 1x34 feet superphosphate, 40 loads barn-yard 
Nie 7 Zn ison, York Co., 8. C.; land, anndavlaai® fectilican: 7600 cicada (baeniccied 7,435'80 | 5,948/20 
% sn ta pounds Farmers’ Alliance guano, aes parame tilake toleiinee, pt | as ear Pl ke gt 
% 21. M.H Curewary aan o eg variety, Maryland; hills, }x4 feet cRateaineaens | 
i 7). NM. . Ce away, ¢ s 0., wt le lay : % re Ae oe bo ccccccccccescese 7 ol s . 
9 variety, of his own propagation; hile? oaks foot. iomeniaccehsae edneemenive Riyals pri — ” w SAaeee Tee eae ee 6 
‘ 22. Henry Butler, Washington Co., Kan.; land, black loam: fertilizer, 6 seecceeecceece cece 8,194/77 | 6,310)23 /1,884)/73) 4 
i , a ieee menwase variety, Calico corn; hills, 1x3 feet am; fertilizer, 600 pounds Mapes ’ | ’ ik 1612/63 re Ww 2,540)! 113) 87) 79|| 62 
4 moe Me. Allison, York Co.,8.C.; land et oe ee? Dict ttt teense seer estes eeeees 6,467/82 | 5,30 
i or rere yell eee gp Beart Bo y loam; fertilizer, 7,500 pounds stable manure ea 5,303)18 |1,165|/83) 4,402/83} 967)17|1,098|| 95] 87 
4 hills, irregular widlihiaxck — ee hed ashes, 2 sacks of guano; variety, Garratt : | a Pa 
BT aeagge lee egg ae ego ee aetsees ctoveeesee oc TEES TNA MOREE ERIE ‘eialaale te 
q nure; variety, white dent; ae ante — loam; fertilizer, barn-yard ma- ant rere 1,639) |75| 4,357/70)1,147|25/1,944|| 104) 86) 78 66 
: ae t M: Williamson, Darlington Co! 5. €. pod et ary ee ar tt agi 6,723|79 | 5,311/21 |1,412//80| 4,248/50) 7 | = 
Ne on-seed meal, 600 pounds dissolved bone, 300 pounds kaini tilizer, 600 pounds cot- | ’ :248/50| 706/26|1,748)| 95! 84) %6 60 
$ 26 goto vases Williamson; hills, 1}x1} feet Guememnddetlccnnnemmastcuel | 
__ gC Milley, Fairficld Co., O.; land, clay and bie tise seeeeeesseeneeeesesseceeeceseesse sess] 660087 79 | 
% era wheat and com phospilate; Yatiety, veligw dent hulls, 1to 1x3} fects. | 04 cle, haallal cemlal caleba col tena 
; 2 a L. ays 1ey, vancaster ‘O., oa; land sandy clay: ios _ nr My TOC] UL. cc ccccccce 6,064|82 4,973/18 [1,091 a 
4 manure, 1,700 pounds of South Carolina’ dy clay loam; fertilizer, 6 cords of hog } aie ,091||81| 4,028/68) 742/27|1,637|| 96) 79 
a ey Golden Beauty ; ae phosphate, 200 pounds of land plaster; veer * ms 
a 28. J.N. Muncey, Buchanan.Co., la. ; land, sandy loam Pee aeeucsvenseeseceseceea sees eeerseae cess 7,092'7 2 ¢ 7 ry 
4 im ginte; variety Goddard's King LF ae Gotu tke eeeeee barn-yard ma- 7,092) 79 — 1,490} |71| 3,977/48) © 715|/34/2,400}| 100) 78| 71); 60 
. = , stated: hills — — Co., Ky.; land, black loam; fertilizer, none; Variety, not —— csaaes ts 645) /91) 3,946/84) 539/11) 546)) 77) 77) 7O)| 56 
q z 30. John C. Dillon Hampshire Co. ° Mas . ILE TIL Sh ie A ig tetas ay OI ve 
3 i s 2 l, The Si eo ass.; lg et: , P . i sa ial Ne orate 6,319)8' 5 2 | 7 
i een, ee end fa i, eg a el | se 18 |. | a.) sz] 2] 26] 0] on 
_ = sere e, York Co., 8. C.; land, clay loam; ferti iz + 4 8, 11,35 feet....... s 7 
> a — — cotton-seed meal, acid Satins ana eases eed oad poe manure, 7019/61 | 5,686)19 |1,894)/67/ 3,000/88) 440/41/2,770)) 208), VS) ORK 
s $] e guano; variety, his own propagation; hi 1 ” , and 760 pounds sol- 
® 32. Joseph 8. Wells, Hainpshire Co., Mass.; lam ills, 13X24 feet............- 
; “pd Stetgegte | 2 Co., Mass.; land, clay . Samtilicne)1-OM moninda Chik: 4,955) 89 7 
ic 33. peta Yncper ces ven aad manure; variety, Lesmninag; Witte, daa took pounds Chit-| ” 4,410/11 | 545)|86) 3,793/85) 463/14) 719)| 79) 75] 68)| 57 
ae, F; ar, Georgetown Co., Ss. C.: le - F A pg alk od i ERO, 7,213)7: 5 6 ” pa eh 
P ® Nioginamibe'oo ule gun cotionaced wirtey nbs Gourd acctcornc tie OE 5, Mtn | ede Pedal tl 
ee ee 21 Fuller, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y.; 1¢ ‘ as “coe -corn ; hills, 1x6 ft.) 5,133/8% 7 73| (87 
4 eo Fp sacred manure; ee ae Tellow Flint a gravel; jectitinen, pos 5,133/83 | 4,260)17 873)|87| 3,760|85| 742/13) 685)| 76) “73| 66); 55 
oe . W.S. Westcott, Hampshire Co., Mass. ; 1< oi serenely 5 mabey tao wosseceseccccecs 7,920| 77 ‘ 
Bg, wus zone pamela Stockbridge) vapiety, sellow Hint Ma Lp feet sae | sasee fae Se ee ee | 
a a joodwin, Middlesex Co., Mass.; land, ela y Repent gt ft eet....... 5,939/79 2471/77 
e 37 Wile ie non, Bradley's phosphate, bbls, figs Cane, Lommatinbnes aan ace ae onan Wed eae | Det Ucar wl ten a ce eve He 6 fy 
a . ’ “ es ‘arbox, ent Oxy R. ie land, 1 ¢ : ne eee 8 9 a4 : fe 1 s, xi t. 6 198 = fa = 
q 21 loads barn-yard dirt, 20 loads sink ee ae ee loads barn-yard manure, 4198/79 | 4,896/21 |1,302||70) 3,427/54) 703/33/2,068); 89) 67) 61 51 
38 gornNirino Puce variety, Sanford; hills, 1 to 14x34 feet........-. ReeNioaaietnatieR 
5 i B IAC P SPHATE — (Ff wg z sight ROO RGU DOORS TRIO. Fh ‘ , 
a speeynate the Quinnipiac Co., eo tae 7 on eee ae on this 5,355|79 | 4,230/21 |1,125||82) 3,469/53) 596/24/1,289/| 75] 66} 6O}) 50 
4 lenry Tillson, Franklin Co., Mass.; la » Conn., contrinited two tons, worth 912).— 
39, Scag Ep agi variety, early weliow demas Bitte aa ae —— Guin. 
. rae Michener, ucks Co., Pa.; Iand, sa sper ps, S; @ a ee eee eee 5,641 Pe m7 
me gmanure; variety, no distinet variety; rete Sab tene fertilizer, 10 loads barn-yard 641/84 | 4,740/16 a” 71| 3,365|53| 478/32/1,794|| 84) 66} 60); 50 
. E. J. Grover, Milwaukee Co., Wis.; 1é Stile avait Menitie: lekitas Reeth cake ‘ 7 
41 erace' meg variety, welhow dant: dae setaunied loam; fertilizer, 5 cords a | i aT ae He 1,604)| 75) 63) 57 48 
me FeOrge >. Smith, Franklin ¢o., Mass.; land, alluvial s ee pena et etn ROS sigee = 5 ecasito 6,565|76 9R° ” po 
42 a. Botton’ Sonne Quinnipiac phosphite ; vary yellow flint; Kills, ste9) f on 1565/76 | 4,989|24 |1,576||63) 3,143)50; 788'39)2,634)/ $9) G1) 56), 44 
A » A. t s , Johnson Co., Ind.; land, «lay log a ’ 2 Pentmpentges & Cea 4,661/79 OD cy | | re _ 
ere inci aaa ele ine eee Coal | seate'| mall ginal anletcel af a 
. as J. en, Hartford Co., Conn. apf Pere gage ; S, 1§x33 feet...... 7 56916 = is 
a om manures variety, vt Pn Peg gear Saree fertilizer, 1,600 pounds Mapes 4,578/80 se 916)|78| 2,857/58} 384/26/1,190}| 65) 56] 51 40 
Y wy Wood, itichian#' Go., 8. C.; Jand hoe dene Re ae Be gee nS 4,335 
age Jeg We . é » Sé Vv ,, . ak Pee Pe 81 3,511) 
os gpl ee top-dressing, 2 wt Bae semcpen seaek tener eee a : c: iy ial nas x a te a 30 
nit, 28 one-horse loads stable manure ; variety tee Waeti wit » Salt, 1 sack 
45. James McCutchen, Williamsburg Co., 8. .; ney: Aion s aars Soe See stated ...| 3,874/75 | 2,895|25 | 979 ‘ 
anak manure, a mixture of 120 bushels green aalieean gent fertilizer, 555 bushels : | ia Sia us Gc ga tail | Peal Ge is. = 
and 160 pounds of kainit; variety, Hickory King; hills, ‘Guin Viti ah sp 
Average of the sar y= aT SERS RE REPSB PIR IOTER MESH pea TaSee R 3,654/90 3,270)10 363||87| 2,290/88} 319/13\1,025|| 59) 45) 41 34 
1¢ highest figures under the respectiv dl TeeaMiakinie a5 ok te Re ote eee ee ee Bapreem, ! Goran 
Extr , ar the respective headin ERLE Soe, EE TN NE 80.5) 5,845/19.5)1 
eme lowest figures under the respective headings. Be athoeeaad 90 Beams aS beers 40| S10) 8 77 355 BE A. * 
{ y ' - 
74 | 2,895'25 '4,1341'60! 2,290'90 2,954/45'3,564/1 51' 45' 41 “134 
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Preparing for the Biggest Crop on Record.—Mr. Drake decided 
that this acre was the one for him to enter in the corn contest, and 
he determined to make the biggest crop on record, season permit- 
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FIG. 2. A SAMPLE EAR—NATURAL SIZE OF PRIZE CORN. 
ting. The last of February, therefore, he hauled upon the contest 
acre 50 one-horse wagon-loads of stable manure, averaging 20 bush- 
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els to the load, or 1,000 bushels of manure in all, worth $50, to which. 
should be added four dollars for hauling and spreading. Thig was 
the droppings of horses and mules, fed on corn and fodder, and was. 
not moved until hauled to the acre. At the same time, 500 pounds 
each of manipulated guano, cotton-seed meal, and kainit were also. 
broadcasted, and the whole was then plowed under. Following the 
plow, whole cotton-seed was liberally strewn in each furrow 600 
bushels being applied to the acre. A subsoil plow came after, beaakel 
ing the soil to a total depth of 12 inches, and also burying the whole 
cotton-seed deeper than the other manure. Thus, the decaying 
seed should back up the crop later in the season, when its roots had 
penetrated below the first layer of manure. One horse and a man 
did the plowing, also the subsoiling; both jobs being completed in 
one day (March 1), at a total expense of two dollars. The acre was. 
harrowed on the same day, with a Thomas smoothing-harrow; one 
man and two horses doing the work in about one hour. The next 
day, March 2, the acre was laid off, with the Starke plow, in two 
furrows to the row, followed by the subsoil plow in each row. The 
rows were alternately three and six feet apart—that is, there were 
six feet between two rows, then three feet, then six feet, and go on, 

The Variety and Culture.—The seed planted was one bushel of 
the common Gourd variety of the Southern white dent corn, but it 
was a strain that had been improved by twenty years of careful 
selection from the best of the corn grown on this plantation. The 
planting was done by four hands in half a day, on March 2, the 
weather being warm and the land moist. Five or six kernels were 
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FIG. 8. SECTION OF EAR, FULL SIZE. 
dropped to each foot of the row. The latter were five inches deep, 
but the seed was only covered lightly an inch deep, by raking in the 
sides of the furrow. Rain, the next day, washed in more soil, and 
covered the seed rather deeply. There were good rains March 10 
and 15, the plants began to show on the 16th, and, by the 25th, there 
was a tolerably good stand. On April 8 the crop was hoed for the 
first time, thinned to one stalk every five or six inches, and the few 
missing places replanted. On the 20th, the wide spaces (six feet) 
between the alternate rows were plowed out with the subsoil plow. 
Then a mixture, composed of 200 pounds each of manipulated guano, 
kainit, cotton-seed meal, acid phosphate, and animal bone, was. 
evenly applied by sowing in each furrow (thus confining this appli- 
cation of plant-food to the wide spaces), after which the whole acre 
was gone over with a Thomas harrow. There was rain on the 24th, 


.and two days later the crop was again harrowed with the Thomas. 


harrow. Now, on May 15, the narrow or three-foot rows were 
plowed out with the subsoiler, and 800 pounds of nitrate of soda was 
sowed in these rows, and worked in with a hand-harrow or culti- 
vator. On the 25th, the Thomas harrow was run through the wide: 
rows, to break the crust. It will be seen that by this time the soil 
was not only well filled with plant-food, but had been thoroughly 
cultivated on the surface, and also well worked underneath by the 
subsoil plow, so that the whole soil was not only full of fertility, 
but was in that light and open condition that best facilitates root, 


growth. ' 
To stimulate a still further root development, especially in the: 
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-wide spaces between the alternate rows, where there was more room 
for this purpose, three furrows were run, side by side, in the middle 
of the wide rows, with the subsoil plow, and 200 pounds of manipu- 
lated guano was applied in these furrows, the rows being then 
worked by a Thomas harrow. The next day there was about an 
inch of rain, about six inches of rain fell four days later, and, on 
June 2, the land was lightly stirred with a hoe. A little earth was 
hoed in to the corn, making the land about level. There was more 
rain June 4 and 5, and, on the 8th, three furrows were again turned 
in the middle of the wide rows, this time with a 20-inch Campbell 
sweep. Now, 500 pounds of a mixture composed of equal parts of 
manipulated guano, cotton-seed meal, and kainit was strewn in the 
wide spaces, and the corn op the entire field was hoed. Rain came 
the next day, but, on June 11th, 100 pounds of nitrate of soda was 
owed in the narrow rows, and hoed in. 

The Wonders of the Crop.—The crop was now a wonderful 
sight. It soon became necessary to put up posts and nail slats to 
them, on both sides of each row, to prevent the corn falling. No 
hilling was done, but the whole acre was kept perfectly level. 
Arrangements for irrigating had been made, but the season was 
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Fig. 1. THE GRAND 


early and wet, as compared with other years; rains followed fre- 
quently, and no irrigation was necessary. In fact, as Mr. Drake 
says, ‘‘ the season was the most favorable for corn I ever saw.” The 
fame of the contest acre spread far and wide, and farmers and 
planters came from all parts of Marlboro and adjoining counties to 
behold it. Our engraving, from a dim photograph, gives but an 
incomplete idea of this tremendous crop. P. L. Breeden, a great 
cotton-planter, and one of the most progressive farmers in the State, 
says it was ‘‘a wonder to behold.” S. A. Brown, editor of the Marl- 
boro Democrat, writes: ‘‘The harvest was indeed a curiosity. One 
laborer told us that the corn, when pulled, was knee-deep on the 
ground. The yield was not much of a surprise to those who visited 
the crop while growing, and some Marion county farmers put the 
estimate at 300 bushels.” 

The Harvest and Its Correctness. —The acre was surveyed June 
29, by William B. Alford, a legal surveyor, and also a trial justice, 
who takes oath that the plot was measured by an accurate Gunter’s 
chain, and was 296 48-147 feet long and 147 feet wide, containing 
43,560 square feet, or precisely one acre. The boundaries were 
marked by stakes firmly driven in the ground, but this precaution 
‘was hardly necessary, as no other corn was grown in the vicinity, 











the acre standing alone by itself. The harvesting was done in the 
presence of a large number of gentlemen—representative farmers— 
including J. C. Campbell, as the official representative of the AMER- — 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, and G. B. W. Dunn, J. W. Reynolds, and John 
J. Tart, as Mr. Drake’s three witnesses. The acre was first remeas- 


ured, and found to be of the dimensions just noted. In order that 


the harvest might be completed in the presence of the witnesses in 
one day, about thirty hands were employed to pluck and shuck the - 
ears and weigh them. Mr. Dunn personally attended to the gather- 
ing, the weighing was done by Mr. Reynolds on Fairbanks’ tested _ 
scales, and the tally was kept by Mr. Tart. Mr. Reynolds also kept 
a tally, which corresponded with Mr. Tart’s record. Mr. Campbell 
supervised the whole affair. In addition to all these precautions, the 
number and character of the spectators made any cheating impossi- 
ble, had it been thought of, and the fact that no other corn grewin 
the neighborhood rendered impossible the addition of any grown — 
outside the contest acre. Mr. Drake and his witnesses certified, be- ~ 
fore Justice Alford, that the crop, as harvested November 25, was 
17,407 pounds of corn in the ear, of which 140 pounds was soft or 
poor corn. Each witness selected, from different parts of the field, 
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PRIZE CORN CROP. 


an average lot of ears, and, from 100 pounds of ears so gathered, 
Mr. Tart obtained 803 pounds of kernels and 19} pounds of cobs; 
Mr. Reynolds obtained 82 pounds of kernels and 18 pounds of cobs, 
and Mr. Dunn got 83} pounds of kernels and 16} pounds of cobs. 
Averaging these tests shows that 82 per cent of the total crop was 
kernels, or 14,273 pounds of shelled corn, equal to 254 bushels 49 
pounds of shelled corn, at 56 pounds to the bushel. This, if kiln- 
dried until it contained only 10 per cent of water, would shrink to 
239 bushels, and, if the water is all allowed for, the crop would be 217 
bushels of actual dry matter in the shelled corn grown on one acre. 

Verifying the Record.—In addition to all the safeguards nar- 
rated to insure faithful accuracy, we have made several independent 
investigations, all of which fully confirm the honor and integrity of 
the parties concerned. Not only Mr. Drake, but the surveyor, jus- 
tices, and witnesses are men of unimpeachable standing in their 
communities. While the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is fully con- 
vinced of the correctness of Mr. Drake’s report from beginning to 
end, we have deemed it wise to explain the basis of our opinion, so 
that every farmer may be equally convinced of the absolute fact that 
within a fraction of 255 bushels of shelled corn have been actually 
grown on one acre, in a single crop, in one season. This being the 
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largest crop of corn ever made on one acre in the history of the 
world’s agriculture, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST deems itself for- 
tunate in having made it a matter of record beyond dispute. 

The Cost of the Crop.—This was heavy. Look at the items of 
manure and fertilizer alone, to which are appended Mr. Drake’s 


other statement of expenses: 


i ERD ORURNNERIND 0 ics 19 6's 0 sn lowia ws 05s 0 ws 0 0010 95.010: OT eee $ 50.00 
867 pounds German kainit ... ; 7.80 






867 pounds cotton-seed meal. 10.80 
200 pounds acid phosphate........ 2.00 
1066 pounds manipulated guano 13.32 
200 pounds animal bone. ..........--+.-eeeeeee eee Sees eee 4.00 
ent MT EMME... an ois bnonesonce ner accsoceneedsicsos sebaieesees 12.00 
120.00 


i <b Chana bs beak bashopebanhoshsseesacess sees sents 

Total cost of 50 loads manure, 5,600 pounds of fertilizers, and 600 —-——— 

Dushelsof whole Cotton-seed...... ......20.ccccccsccccccccccccsese 219,92 
SUINIARNIP EIR BRUIB o.oo 5 son 55 cove cin ne cee scces sess ccnsccssesescsnscccecses 






Total cost of plant-food applied to the contest acre ........ ....... $226.92 
Interest on value of land, at 6 per Cent... ......... cece cece cece ceweeeees 1.50 
The plowing represented labor Worth ............. ccc ecee cece seen eeeeees 4.00 
eee EP Cerheneaccases bp eebernaa ces 2.00 
NE UPD os oe ne asics ccescoeeesschnssesioasonsvesceess 1.00 
RE Eero cece pe cssk abickScas cosa cesasseesees.s 1.00 
The cultivating represented labor worth bees obese 9.00 
Other work of caring for the crop....... 11.00 
The cost of harvesting...............-++-+ 8.00 
Total cost of culture, aside from plant-food. ........ 2.2.6... -..e eee eee $ 37.50 
Grand total, including all expenses for entire crop....................+. $ 264.42 


Corn is valued at seventy-five cents per bushel in South Caro- 
lina, or $191.16 for the crop, to which may be added $15 for one and 
one-half tons of cured top-stalks, making the total receipts $206.16. 
Assuming that the plant-food in the stalks will be all returned to 
the land, the soil is robbed only of the nitrogen, potash, and phos- 
phoric acid in the kernels and cobs, amounting in value to $50 or 
$60. There would, therefore, be left in the soil at least $150 worth 
of the manurial elements put on in the spring. Crediting only half 
of this balance to the crop makes the receipts exceed expenses. 
On the most practical basis, therefore, it must be admitted that the 
improvement to the land will fully make up for the deficiency in 
the value of the crop. The financial showing of the largest corn 
crop on record is therefore on the right side. Contrary to the pre- 
vailing impression, also, the quality of the Southern white corn is 
quite on a par with the best average Eastern or Northern corn. The 
experience of the best feeders in the South shows that practice fully 
confirms the theoretical equality between the Eastern (or Northern) 
and Southern corns, especially for fattening purposes. This is 
another great argument for home production of the meats and 
dairy products consumed in the South. It is notable that Mr. 
Drake’s corn had from twenty to thirty-six rows per ear. 

OVER 200 BUSHELS PER ACRE IN NEW YORK. 

The soil upon which Mr. Rose grew 213 bushels of Clarke’s Early 
Mastodon corn and 25 tons of stalks was similar to that on which he 
raised his great potato crop, described in the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
uRIsT for February. It had been in oats for the two years previous, 
yielding 93 to 100 bushels, and had received ten cords of stable 
manure each year. It was plowed and cross-plowed in May, 1889; 
400 pounds of Mapes corn manure was broadcasted and harrowed 
in, and the field marked out three feet apart. The seed was planted 
an inch and a half deep, May 20, two kernels to every foot. Wet 
weather followed the planting. The crop was hand-hoed, and, after 
the first cultivating, 400 pounds of Mapes corn manure was strewn 
between the rows, and cultivated and hoed in. The ears were set 
at this time, and the corn was thirteen to fifteen feet high. Many 
of the stalks had been thinned out, so that they averaged about one 
every nine inches. Some of them had five or six ears, and others 
set for eight or nine ears, but only perfected three or four large 
ears. The corn was topped September,20, and some of the ears were 
beyond the reach of the men. The crop was picked November 5, 
and husked 15,898 pounds of corn on the ear, as stated in the table. 
The cost of the crop was as follows: The value of the land being 
$200, the interest on it was $12; fertilizers, $17.50; applying the 
same, $1; plowing, $3.50; dragging, fifty cents; seed, $1.25; mark- 
ing out, fifty cents; planting, $2; cultivating, $3; hoeing, $5; top- 
ping, $2.50; husking, $5; cutting stalks, $1.25; total, $55. If we 
allow only $15 as the value of the tops for fodder, and make no 
account of the bottom stalks, the cost comes within twenty cents a 


a bushel. 
THE THIRD PRIZE CROP. 


Mr. Gartner’s remarkable crop was grown on an acre eight by 
twenty rods, in the bottoms of Rock Creek, Pawnee Co., Nebraska, 
where the rich alluvial soil, from four to eight feet in depth, had 
previously yielded 100 bushels of shelled corn per acre. The season 
was just right for corn, and the soil neither too wet nor too dry. 
The contest plot adjoined the barn-yard, had been in corn for three 
years, and had received some manure, but the wash of liquid 
manure from the stable-yard soaked into it thoroughly each spring. 











In plowing the contest acre, an eighteen-inch furrow wag 
eleven inches deep ; this furrow was completely filled with fine an, 
well-rotted manure from the yard, after which the next furrog 
slice was turned upon it by the plow, the second furrow filled with 
manure, and so on until the field was finished. More than one load 
(containing a little over one-third of a cord) of manure was required 
for each row twenty rods long, from thirty to thirty-five cords being 
put on the acre. The Weir sulky-plow and three good horses were 
employed, and, with two teams and three men to help put on the: | 
manure, the work took three days. 

The soil, after harrowing, was a perfect flower-bed in tilth; the 

rows were marked out three feet apart each way, and the planting 
(May 12) done with hoes, the seed being covered three inches deep, 
A peck of Clarke’s Early Mastodon corn, from a Philadelphia seeds- 
man, was used, and the stand averaged four stalks per hill, After: 
planting, a home-made roller (a nine-foot walnut log, sixteen incheg 
in diameter) was run over the acre in about an hour, mashing al] 
the lumps, smoothing the land, firming the soil about the seed, ang 
making it more retentive of moisture, and also less liable to injury 
by washing of heavy rains. The corn was up in twelve days, and 
was well cultivated the first of each week in June. The cultivator 
was run neither deep nor shallow, and the work was done very 
quickly and cheaply. 

The expenses were as follows: Interest on land, $1.80; plowing, 
$1.80 ; harrowing, $1.30; rolling, thirty cents ; value of manure used, 
$20; cost of applying the manure, $13.50; seed, $1; planting, $1.50; 
cultivating and harvesting, $8.50; total, $49.70. The weight of the 
husked ears was 11,380 pounds, and the average of tests by the three 
witnesses showed that it was 84 per cent kernels and 16 per cent 
cob, equal to within a bare fraction of 171 bushels of shelled corn 
on one acre. According to Prof. H. H. Nicholson, of the Nebraska 
Experiment Station, who made the analysis, this corn on the cob 
contained 22 per cent of water, leaving 137 bushels of chemically- 
dry corn, or 151 bushels for kiln-dried corn, containing ten per cent 
of water. The crop was worth twenty cents per bushel, or $84.20, 
Even making a liberal allowance for the manure left in the soil, the 
crop did not pay, at these prices; but the manure could have been 
applied at less expense. With very little value on the fodder, it may 
be said that the crop paid. 








A POTATO EXPERIMENT ON KANSAS BOTTOMS. 


Mr. Edwin Taylor’s trial of four plots of one acre each on sandy 
alluvial soil, in the Kaw River bottoms of Wyandotte Co., is spe- 
cially interesting to compare with Mr. Smith’s work in Wisconsin, 
This land was cleared in 1883-4 of the original growth of walnut, white 
oak, and cottonwood, planted to potatoes in 1885-7, and to rye in 
1888, no manure having been applied from the start. The rye stub- 
ble was plowed in August, and the field again plowed six inches 
deep on March 25, and two days later was planted, an A harrow 
going just ahead of the planter. Medium-sized, second crop Early 
Ohio potatoes were planted thirty by thirteen inches, cut generally 
to two eyes, but a good big set was aimed at. The field was har- 
rowed a week before the plants were fairly up, cultivated three 
times, and hoed once. The contest acre measured 1,100 by 89.6 feet, 
and yielded by weight 325 bushels seven pounds. It was part of 
Plot No. 6 in a field 1,251 feet long, being cut off six feet at one end 
and 145 feet at the other to get the acre. The differences in treat- 
ment and results on these plots were as follows—the yield being in 
field measure of bushels, which the weighing of the crop on the con- 


test acre proved to be correct enough for comparison : 
TOTAL YIELD. 


NO. OF PLOT AND TREATMENT. Per Per fer 

Row. Plot. Acre 
No. 1, 24 rows; no manure or fertilizer .............0e.eeccee eee Zh 512 130 
No. 2, 16 rows; 1,000 pounds Stockbridge potato manure ........ 214 344 302 
No. 3, 10 rows; no manure or fertilizer. ...... 2... ..eeeeee cere eee 235 235 «= 330 
No. 4, 16 rows; 1,000 pounds Mapes potato manure.........-.++++ 214 338887 
: ..-208 165 294 


No. 5, 8 TOWS; NO MANUIEC..... 2... eee cece eee eee eee eee eee 
No. 6, 16 rows; 1,800 pounds Kansas City tankage (this plot . 
9 


contained the Contest acre) ...........ccceeecccesecccesececemal 360 «=: 316 
No. 7, 16 rows; 40 wagon-loads of manure composted, worked, 
and well-rotted ........... rr mee 


The Mapes and Stockbridge potato manures and the tankage were sowed 
broadcast a few days after the potatoes were planted and harrowed in thor- 
oughly. The two first cost $21 for half a ton in New York; freight $7.30, sow- 
ing and harrowing, $1; total expenses,$29.30. The tankage cost $18.82 apple 
The stable manure was worth nothing in the yard, and it cost for hau ing to 
compost heap, $14; watering, $2; turning, $3; hauling to the field, $10; 
spreading, $2; total, $31. 

It is evident that this land is naturally so rich as not to be bene- 
fited to any practical extent by the use of commercial fertilizers or 
stable manure, at least for the potato crop. Whether the crop 
would be improved by a heavy dressing of potash, or ashes, or of 
land-plaster, could be told only by experiment. Mr. Taylor 1s cof- 


rect in his conclusion that his necessity for manuring has not come. 
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RENOVATING AN OLD BARN. 
ate 

A farm in York Co., Pa., which recently came into possession 
of Mr. Sheldon E. Smith, had upon it a large basement barn, 
arranged as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. It was an antiquated struc- 
ture with insufficient light and ventilation for the basement stables, 
and no provision for silage or tools. After carefully considering the 
matter Mr. Smith decided to make changes which would transform 
the old barn into 
a structure of 
which a perspect- 
ive view is given in 
Fig.3, and the floor- 
plans in Figs. 4 and 
5. The first thing 
was to excavate the 
bank so as to leave 
both ends of the 
FIG. 1. BASEMENT OF OLD BARN, basement wholly 
above ground. An addition sixteen by forty-four feet was built on 
one end of the barn. This makes room for a sheep-shed below, a 
large room for farm implements and machinery, and a well-lighted 

and comfortable work-shop on the main floor above. 
The general plan of the basement is very clearly shown in Fig. 
4, Analley, eight feet 
‘wide, extends down 
the middle, upon one 
side of which are fif- 
teen stalls for cattle, 
a feed-box and a flight 
of stairs to the upper 
floor. On the opposite 
side of the alley are 
four open stalls and a 
box-stall for horses, @ 
eight cattle-stalls, and 
bull-pen. The provis+ 
ion for a water-supply 
is peculiar and admir- 
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tail by Figs. 6 and 7. 
The water is brought 
in an underground 
iron pipe from a spring 115 feet distant. 
basement near the middle, to a large tank under the stairway. 
Thence it flows through three-quarter-inch iron pipes attached to 
the outer edges of the mangers. Midway between every two stalls 


FIG. 3. 
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FIG. 4. BASEMENT PLAN OF RENOVATED BARN. 


is a water-trough with a tap above it in the pipe. Each trough may 
be filled by opening the tap above it. An outlet in the trough leads 
to an overflow pipe which carries away all the surplus water. By | 
this means a supply of fresh water may be kept before every animal. | 
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FIG. 6. SECTION OF STALL. FIG. 7. PLAN OF STALLS. 
The supply is regulated automatically by a ball valve in the tank a 
near the large tank under the stairs. The overflow, after leaving 
the stable, is led by underground pipe to a piggery, and thence to a 
stream. The feed-box in the rear right-hand corner is directly under 
a chute which communicates with a cutting-machine on the floor 





PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF RENOVATED BARN. 
The pipe is led across the | 


above. The arrangements are very complete, the ‘only serious lack 
being that of a harness closet. Between the stable and the new 
addition are two silos, each having a nominal capacity of one hun- 
dred tons, and an actual capacity of about eighty tons, after proper 
allowance for settling of silage. They extend from the bottom of 
the basement to Sea Pe ones 

the roof. The plan 
of the upper or 
main floor isshown’ [44.0% 
in Fig. 5. It con- 
tains ample and 
well-arranged 
space for hay,corn, 
small grains, floor- 
room, implements, 
and a warm. and 
light shop for re- —) 

pairs. Trap-doors FIG. 2, FIRST FLOOR OF OLD BARN. 

and a feed-chute at proper places in the main floor afford means for 
conveniently passing hay, grain, and silage to the basement. 
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CULTIVATION OF BARLEY. 
i este 
A correspondent asks : ‘‘ Why do maltsters pay more for Canada 
barley than for that 
wey grown here, and why 
Va do they pay more for 
four-rowed barley 
than for the heavier 
two-rowed barley?” 
They pay more for 
Canada barley because 
it has a good rephta- 
tion and is more uni- 
formly good than bar- 
ley grown in the 
United States. Some 
of the latter is just as 
heavy, and as bright, 
and as good in every 
way, but the next lot 
may be stained, or a 
little musty, or light 
in weight, and the poor hurts the reputation of the good. English 
and Scotch farmers are the best barley-growers in the world. They 
have for many years taken great: pains to grow the heaviest and best 
barley because the maltsters would pay an extra price for it. The 
‘*malt duty ” was paid on a measured bushel of barley, and the heav- 
ier the barley the less the duty per one hundred pounds. It is, there- 
fore, a great object to get heavy barley. The English farmers were 








| short-sighted when they voted for the removal of the duty on malt. 
Their heavy-barley farming gave them a monopoly of the English 


market, but now the maltsters can use lighter barley, and there is 
no such reward as formerly for extra skill in growing the best bar- 
ley. Nevertheless, the English and Scotch farmers in Canada have 
brought their skill with them, and we must admit that they do 
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FIG. 5. FLOOR PLAN OF RENOVATED BARN. 
know how to raise good barley. It is not soil and climate that gives 
them an advantage over us, but experience and care. 

Our maltsters prefer the early four-rowed variety because it will 
sprout quicker than the later two-rowed variety, and they save time 
in malting. The two-rowed is really the better barley. Before the 
duty was removed-the English maltsters would not look at four- 
rowed barley. It was not heavy enough. Owing to the fact that 
the four-rowed variety germinates quicker than the two-rowed, the 
two cannot be malted together, and maltsters who use four-rowed 
do not want two-rowed, and will not pay as high a price for it. But 
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there are maltsters who malt two-rowed, as it is intrinsically the 
better barley, ard they will pay more for two-rowed than for four- 
rowed. 

Barley is not grown as extensively in Western New York as for- 
merly. Many farmers object to growing it for malting purposes, and 
as‘food for stock oats undoubtedly pay better. Barley requires the 
best of land and the best of cultivation. To sow barley on wet, un- 
drained land, or on poorly-plowed and poorly-harrowed, cloddy, 
ill-prepared land, is to throw away your'seed. Oats sometimes sur- 
prise us by yielding a better crop on such land than we expected, 
but barley never. Barley must be sown the moment the land can 
be got ready in the spring. In this country it does better on a 
rather strong, clayey loam than on light sand, but unless well- 
drained, naturally or artificially, these strong, rich loams cannot 
be brought into that mellow condition indispensable for barley till it is 
too late. Dry, sandy land is usually not rich enough for barley, 
though, if the necessary artificial fertilizers are used, owing to the 
fact that the crop can be got in very early, some of our best and 
brightest barley comes from such soils. 





DAIRYING IN SWEDEN. 
F. K. MORELAND. 
oe 
While in Sweden, last year, I had occasion to pay some attention 
to the most recent practice and methods in the dairying of that 
country. There are two points in which the people of Sweden are 
not behind the foremost nations of the world, and these are, inven- 
tions and dairying. The people of Sweden seem to have a natural 
talent for making inventions, and some of the most important of 
those, applied to dairy science, have come to us from almost within 
the Arctic Circle. These comprise the entire range of utensils and 
machinery used in the different branches of dairying, and of late 
years leading dairy teachers have carried their studies still further. 
It is the objective point with the Swedish dairyman, as with the 
American, to increase his income. Whether this increase comes 
from a higher price received in the market or from a cheaper man- 
ufacture, from a larger dairy product or a more profitable use of 
the refuse of the dairy, it is equally welcome. A Swedish dairy 
instructor, Mr. Rhenstrom, has successfully dealt with the question 
of profitably disposing of all refuse material. In fact, under his 
method there ceases to be such a thing as refuse in the dairy. Whey 
to be run into the gutter, or skim-milk to be fed at little profit 
to calves or pigs, are, in Sweden, things of the past. In the most 
modern method of Swedish dairying, skim-milk, sweet and sour, and 
whey become valuable raw material, which, properly handled, adds 
much to the income of the dairyman. The process is as follows: 
Skim-milk is handled as in the manufacture of ‘‘skim-cheese,” ex- 
cept more rennet is used and the precipitation is made at a higher 
temperature in order to be more complete. This product is pressed, 
dried, and ground, and in this form, containing as it does a very 
large percentage of protein, is used with mill-stuff in making com- 
pound feeding-cakes for horses, cattle, dogs, etc. The whey remain- 
ing after the curds have been removed, as above described, or in 
usual cheese-making, is mixed with an equal quantity of skim-milk 
and evaporated. When the evaporation is complete the product is 
dried in cakes, cut in small cubes, roasted and ground, ready for 
use. 

It is hardly the province of a layman to give the chemical val- 
ues or elements of the products of the two processes described. It 
is more satisfactory to state that the product of skim-milk finds a 
more legitimate and profitable use than if the milk was fed to swine 
or calves, or turned into ‘‘skim-cheese,” and offered on a market 
where there is not or never will be a demand for it. The process of 
evaporation makes useful absolutely all the solids of the skim-milk 
and whey. There is nothing wasted. While the point may be 
urged that the digestive functions of pigs and calves utilize all the 
nutriment of skim-milk and whey in its natural form, yet the fact 
remains that the several products of the two processes described are 
available for more profitable uses. The skim-milk product may be 
stored up on the farm in the form of feeding-cakes for future use, 
or shipped at slight expense to any available market. 

The product of the evaporation process has a dozen profitable 
uses, Mixed with coffee or cocoa it is used with satisfaction by the 
best Swedish families. It is also used as a body for soups and 
sauces. The manufacturers of these goods in Sweden pay for the 
dry pressed curds and the evaporated product a price equivalent to 
about six cents per gallon for skim-milk. When it is understood 
that as a food for calves and pigs it can hardly be worth more than 
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two cents per gallon, and that the cost of producing the preg “ee 
curds or evaporated cakes is at most but trifling, the impo od 
this innovation will readily be understood. It is quite probable an 
this new method of disposing of skim-milk will soon become an 


important factor in American dairy economy. 









WINTER WARFARE ON INSECT FOES. 
WALTER A. LYNN, IOWA. 
_—— 

The farmer ought to be able to distinguish between insect 
friends and enemies. Were it not for our insect allies, we Would be: 
overwhelmed by the leaf-eaters, the stalk-borers, the root-devourerg 
the sap-suckers, the grain-destroyers, and the myriads of forms that 
attack almost every kind of grain, fruit, and vegetable. If we haye 
paid attention to economic entomology, we shall find little difficulty 
in distinguishing friends from enemies, The warfare on predace- 
ous insects should begin now. In walking through the orchard we 
will often notice dried leaves, crumpled and sticking to ‘the 
branches. These are the abodes of the leaf-crumpler (Phycis indig. 
inella). On young trees they are quite injurious, as the larvee, con- 
cealed in a tough cocoon, folded within the crumpled leaves, are 
ready to gnaw out the young blossom- and leaf-buds in the spring, 
On older trees their work is not so noticeable, except occasionally, 
The clusters of leaves should be picked and destroyed. On the 
limbs, branches, and trunks of the trees can also be found the 
masses of cottony, froth-covered egg-masses of that voracious 
leaf-eater, the tussock-moth (Orgyia leucostigma). When found, 
they are easily destroyed. Many others, equally or far more injy- 
rious, can be gotten rid of by using time, trouble, and patience, 
Rubbish-heaps are breeding-places and refuges for insects, as are 
also old rotten stumps, logs, and boards lying around the orchard 
and garden. Dry grass and weeds around the edges of fields fur. 
All old, useless rubbish, together with their 
living tenants, can be rendered inoffensive by burning. Of course, 
some beneficial insects will be thus destroyed, but they are usually 
in the minority. 





POULTRY TOPICS. 
JOHN W. CAUGHEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
—_ - 

Incubator-hatched chicks do not require food until twenty-four 
hours after they are hatched. Keep them in a comfortably warm 
brooder away from light or drafts. 

Wideawake farmers own pure-bred fowls, which cost no more 
to feed, and the ratio of profit is greater than with barnyard stock. 
Why should not every farmer do so? Better test this matter thor- 
oughly this spring. Experience will certainly prove its wisdom. 

The incubator that was started early this year is turning out 
the little downy chicks by hundreds. This means, with good man- 
agement, a lot of early spring broilers at double the value of later 
hatched. It pays to be first in the market with the few, rather 
than be one of the late fellows and lose the cream of the profits. 

Those who have never raised ducks do not know that ducklings 
grow much faster than chicks, and come at a time when the best 
prices for chicks have passed. Ducks will lay at least one hundred 
and forty eggs a year, and will begin when six months old. The 
Pekin is a creamy white, by many considered the best for the. 
farmer, being hardy and of good size—dressing, when in market 
condition, to meet the most exacting tastes. 

Many country dwellers have never thought of raising fruit and 
poultry in thesame yard. They work admirably together. ‘A row 
of plum or pear trees can be planted along the poultry run, when 
the choice is made of a location for the poultry buildings. The 
droppings from the fowls improve the soil about the trees, and the 
chickens will eat the wormy and curculio-stung fruit when it drops 
to the ground. There is nothing better for the chickens, and for 
the trees. 

Sitting hens must have attention. One is liable to forget that 
warm weather brings lice. A clean nest is the first requisite. If 
the nest-box is well oiled with kerosene and the hen thoroughly 
dusted with Buhach insect-powder, there will be no lice. This 
means a quiet, steady sitter, the result of which will be a good 
hatch. The hen, after she is about to leave the nest with her brood, 
should be dusted with the insect-powder again. Chicks hatched by 
an incubator are very seldom troubled with lice. This is one good 
point in favor of artificial hatching, and means steady growth, 
bringing them into marketable condition earlier, and at the time 
when good prices prevail. 
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THE FARMER’S POULTRY-GROUNDS. 
A. B. ALLEN. 

There is not a more gratifying rural sight than a farmer’s 
grounds, well stocked with a variety of fine poultry, standing at 
ease cn the velvety turf, or moving at will over it. Here is the 
gobbling turkey, strutting back and forth; varying in size and 
or from the brilliant bronze to the smaller pure white and mellow 
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buff. There is the guinea-hen, with its bright, speckled plumage, 
associating peacefully with a variety of fowls, from the large, tall 
Brahma to the diminutive bantar.. 

In a lakelet near by may be seen water-fowl, among which, 


7 perhaps, there are a few stately white swans and gabbling geese, 
l and ducks almost innumerable, diving and swimming about, from 
, the large Muscovy down to the small and very beautiful Manda- 
] tin .and wood-duck. These are generally in the care of the 





farmer’s wife and daughters, from which they supply the family 
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THE FARMER’S FEATHERED FRIENDS. 


‘beauty and elegance, while some indeed are remarkably beautiful. 











table, and also derive a handsome income from the sale of the surplus. 
In the fields, under the care of the farmer and his sons, are fine 
horses and improved cattle and sheep, cropping the pastures, adding 
fertility to the soiland beauty to the landscape. 

Such are the rural delights of a well-cultivated farm, to which a 
pent-up city, with its narrow, dusty streets and prison-like confine- 
ment of high walls, can bear no comparison for a pleasant life. 
Well may the farmer not wish to exchange his healthy, airy abode 
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for them. It is true that the farmer, amid these pleasant scenes, 
may not lay by a hoard of gold, but if, by enterprise and frugality, 
his farm is paid for, he is the most independent of men, and may 
well be the happiest. 



















Bantams.—Since the first introduction of bantams, they have 
ramified into many varieties, none of which are destitute of marked 







They are just the thing for the children. 
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RAISING AND KEEPING GUINEA-FOWLS. 


MISS H. C. DUDLEY, KENTUCKY. 


ie & 

Though wild by nature, the guinea-fowl can be easily tamed, 
and may be taught, by kind treatment, to become the gentlest of 
domestic fowls. But, in order to do this, the guinea-eggs must be 
placed under a common hen, and the young guineas confined toa 
close pen for a week to accustom them to the presence of their 
keeper, and to overcome their inborn shyness and timidity. In 
appearance and disposition they resemble young partridges, and are 
quite as impossible to catch, if once they escape, slipping away and 
hiding under the grass and leaves, with their tiny brown bodies so 
close to the brown earth that it is nearly impossible to see them. 
Their little call-note is very sweet and clear, and so penetrating 
that it may be heard quite a distance. For several weeks after 
they are let out of the coop, constant watchfulness is necessary, or 
the old guineas hearing their voices will invade the poultry yard, 
attack the hen, and wresting the guinea-chicks away by force, 
carry them off to the fields; while the little ones, instinctively 
recognizing their own kind, willingly desert the distressed foster- 
mother. But when kept out of sight and hearing, the young guineas 
soon become attached to a common hen, and insist upon following 
her the rest of the season. She, however, following out her own 
instincts, endeavors to wean them after awhile as if they were her 
own chickens, and it is quite interesting to watch her maneuvers 
as she slips away from them to her concealed nest, sitting perfectly 
mute and deaf to their importunate cries as they wander in search 
of her over the yard. But when the mother-hen leaves her nest 
and begins to cackle, the young guineas instantly recognize her 
voice and fly to her with the greatest demonstrations of delight : 
nor do they forget her, even should she conclude to sit, and if no 
chicks are allowed her, they begin following her just as at first. It 
is their nature to follow something, and nothing else will satisfy 
them. One spring, when an old hen persisted in deserting a flock 
of half-grown guineas, they chose an old rooster for their leader. 
He objected very seriously, but that made not the slightest differ- 
ence to them. He even flew up into a tree in order to escape their 
unwelcome society, but they ranged themselves under the tree and 
screamed until he came down. Guineas feather out when much 
younger than chickens, covering their whole bodies uniformly, and 
looking very trim and complete in their pretty speckled plumage. 
When mature, they mate before nesting-time, like wild birds, but 
should there be a greater number of hens in the flock, two or three 
will go with the same male, and all lay very harmoniously in the 
same nest. They like a wide range, delighting in distant meadows 
and old fence-rows, where they make their nests on the ground, hol- 
lowing a place in the loose earth under a tall bunch of grass, or a 
wide dock leaf. When the hen comes off, after laying, she begins 
a low clucking sound, which gradually grows louder and louder 
until the attention of the male is attracted, when they both go off 
together. 

There is an old superstition that the eggs must be taken from a 
guinea’s nest with a silver spoon, else she will never return to it; 
but this is absurd, though it is true that several eggs should be left 
in the nest, for, should -all be removed, the guinea-hen will at once 
proceed to make a new nest. They are very prolific, and usually 
lay a great many more eggs than they can possibly cover. The 
period for incubation is four weeks, the shell of the guinea-egg 
being thicker even than that of a turkey-egg. 

Although guineas are remarkably devoted to their young, yet 
when left to themselves they succeed in raising very few; the little 
ones are so very tender and delicate that they are unable to with- 
stand cold and dampness, If the flock doubles its number during 
the season, it is as much as they usually do. Even the adults are 
very susceptible to cold, and at the approach of cool weather in the 
fall the flocks return to the poultry-yard eager to claim their share 
of the daily rations. 
whip any other domestic fowl except, perhaps, a game-cock. One 
has even been seen to attack a turkey gobbler many times his size, 
and vanquish him, giving the great bird such a tweak with his 
sharp bill that the turkey-cock was glad to take refuge in flight. 

Sometimes the guineas conclude to go into the hen-house when 
a cold winter night approaches, but, as they persist in keeping every 
other fowl out, they have usually to be put out themselves. If 
they have a house of their own, they willingly avail themselves of 
its protection in severe weather, though at all other times they 
prefer to perch in the trees, where they chatter all night long in the 
moonlight. Guineas are such interesting fowls, so peculiar in their 
habits and characteristics, that it is strange so few people engage 
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They will have it, too; fora guinea can easily | 





in raising them. Their remarkable egg-production alone should be. 
a sufficient inducement. The hens begin laying in March and con- 
tinue steadily on until frost. Although the eggs are smaller than 
those of a common hen, they are decidedly richer, and usually 
bring in market a higher price, as they make up in flavor what they 
lack in size. 

When dressed, the guinea is a plump, shapely bird, about the. 
size of a brown Leghorn hen. They have small bones, full, broad 
breasts, and although their flesh is somewhat dry, yet, when well 






larded, it is remarkably tender, juicy, and of a most agreeable. 


flavor. In England the guinea is in great demand when game ig. 
out of season, as its flesh, more than that of any other domestic 
fowl, resembles game in its flavor. 


PROFIT IN CAPONS. 
GEORGE Q. DOW, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
——_ 

Up to within the last few years there was a very prevalent idea 
that capons could be more successfully raised in New Jersey than 
elsewhere. As they were marketed in Philadelphia, the name of 
that city became associated with them, and ‘‘ Philadelphia Capons” 
were conspicuous in the markets. Recently, however, the business. 
of making capons has become quite common throughout the country, 
With the many simple and effective instruments that are now on 
the market, the work of caponizing is very easily and safely per- 
formed by poultry-raisers. In a few years at most, we shall do ag 
they now do in France: caponize all cockerels designed for market, 
If this custom prevailed generally, the increase in both quantity 
and quality of chicken-meat would be large, and many thousands. 
of dollars be added to the poultry-raiser’s revenue. If early birds 
are used, capons can be grown as successfully in any other part of 
the country as in New Jersey. A capon is a bird that has to 
mature—reach his full growth—before he is in proper condition to 
send to market. Before the days of incubators and warm hatching 
and brooding houses, poultry-raisers in the Northern States were 
unable to get their chicks out sufficiently early. At the present day 
there is no trouble in hatching early birds in March and April that 
will be ready to caponize in June and July; and, with a long season 
of warm weather ahead of them, they have plenty of time to attain 
full size before cold weather. After that they can have the meat 
and fat put on them by a month or two of feeding, in warm and 
comfortable quarters. When ready for market their extra weight 
and price will bring the breeder a sum two or three times as much 
as they would as cockerels, and the cost of raising them is no more, 

There are other advantages: capons do not fight or crow ; they 
do not bother or interfere with the hens and pullets; they are very 
quiet; are not inclined to run all over the place, thus losing flesh. 
On the other hand, they stand around, and everything they eat goes 
They are seldom sick or ailing. They make the best 
of nurses for young chicks, as their size permits them to hover and 
care for a brood of thirty chickens, thus leaving the hens to lay or 
sit again. If poultry-raisers in Northern and Western States will 
adopt caponizing, they will soon realize that there is nothing in 
poultry that pays better than capons. 








POULTRY PARAGRAPHS. 
W. M. BARNUM. 


Don’t be “‘ chicken-hearted,” nor too greedy, in weeding out the: 
culls. 

Don’t crowd the fowls. 
upon this. 

Hens do not eat their eggs unless they learn the habit from 
having eggs broken in the nest. Never use stale or frozen eggs as 


Success depends, in a great measure, 


nest-eggs. 

In buying poultry for breeding purposes, go to some reliable 
breeder, who has his reputation at stake. It may cost a little more 
for the birds, but the buyer can depend on what he gets. Culls are 
expensive at any price. 

To make a good, warm breakfast for forty fowls: Boil a heap- 
ing half-peck of potatoes; mash them; add one quart each of shorts 
and bran, a teaspoonful each of salt and pepper, and finish by add- 


| ing hot water enough to mix into a stiff dough. 


| 
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Fowls need far more care during damp, rainy weather than 
during the clear, cold weather of winter, or the dry, warm weather 
of summer. Dampness engenders numerous disorders, many of 
which are difficult to cure. Therefore, it is better to use preventive 
measures than to administer medicines when too late. 
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THE CHESHIRE BREED OF SWINE. 

White swine are still the favorites in the Eastern States, though 
the black or black-and-white breeds predominate in the prairie and 
Western regions. Among the former, the so-called Cheshire breed 
is one which possesses many points of excellence, though it has not 
et attained so wide a popularity as some others. The name 


«‘ Cheshire ” 
nificance. 


the hogs. The only inconvenience arising from its use is that it 


sometimes confounds them in the minds of fair-committees wit! 


the Chester whites, which they resemble only in color. The breed, 
as such, is wholly of American origin, and when a man talks about 
«imported Cheshires” he is in error. 
most nearly resembles our Cheshire is the famous white Coleshill. 

The breed known as Cheshire originated in Jefferson county, 
N. Y., between thirty and forty years ago. It was evolved from 
the large white, with an infusion of Suffolk to obtain more refined, 
compact form, and earlier maturity. They were first exhibited 
under the name of Jefferson county hogs. It is not quite clear 
when the present name was first adopted, but it has become 
generally recognized as the permanent name of the breed. 
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is wholly arbitrary, having no local or historical sig- 
But it has a pleasant English sound, and does not hurt 


The English breed which 





from the younger. At an average price of three dollars each, the 
sales of pigs had brought him an aggregate of $414. ‘‘And,” he 
added, ‘‘their feeding has cost nothing but the run of a small 
pasture lot, and a part of the skim-milk and buttermilk from the 
dairy.” 

The ‘‘ Cheshire Swine Breeders’ Association” is a society of the 
responsible breeders of Cheshire swine, organized for the purpose 
of preserving a ‘‘trustworthy public registry, which shall be 
accepted as final authority on all matters of pedigree ; maintain the 
purity of blood of the breed, and tend to the forming of a uniform 
type of Cheshires.” The present officers of the association are as 
follows: President, R. E. Coe; vice-president, G. O. Holcomb; secre- 
tary and treasurer, E. W. Davis. The first volume of the Cheshire 
herd-book was published last year. It contains the pedigrees of 715 
boars and sows, owned by 160 individuals and firms. Of these there 
are sixty-seven resident in the State of New York, the others being 
scattered through other States, from Maine to Kansas. 

The breeds of swine chiefly raised and fattened in the great corn- 
belt of the United States have proved themselves to be so well 
adapted to the situation that no other breed can be expected to 
replace them there. But, for the small farmer, with whom swine- 








breeding and pork-making is an incident rather than the main 
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PURE-BRED CHESHIRE SWINE. 


The general appearance of the Cheshires may be judged from 
the accompanying illustration, and the following official Standard 
of Excellence: ‘‘ Head, short to medium in length, short in pro- 
portion to length of body; face, somewhat dished and wide between 
the eyes; ears, small, erect, in old animals often slightly pointing 
forward ; neck, short ; shoulders, broad and full; hips, broad ; body, 
long, broad, and deep; hams, broad, nearly straight with back, and 
running well down toward hock; legs, small and slim, set well 
apart, and supporting the body on the toes; tail, small and thin; 
hair, fine, medium in thickness and quantity; color, white, a few 
blue spots in skin not to disqualify, but objectionable. When 
grown and well-fattened, should dress from 400 to 600 pounds.” 
Two great points claimed for the Cheshires are early maturity and 
fine quality of meat. Numerous instances are related in which 
pigs which were well fed and cared for have dressed from 300 to 
400 pounds at nine months old. The carcass is not a mere mass of 
lard, but, if killed young, the meat is nicely marbled with layers of 
lean and fat. The hams are heavy, juicy, and fine-grained. The 
Cheshires are quiet and contented in disposition, and the sows are 
quite prolific. A farmer in Central New York last summer showed 
the writer of this two Cheshire sows, mother and daughter, which 
he had kept, the one four, and the other three years. During that 
time he had sold seventy-two pigs from the older, and sixty-six 








business, the Cheshires are well worthy of consideration, But no 
breed is exempt from the necessity of proper care and good feeding. 
The Cheshire must have this, to be grown at a profit. The Cheshire, 
even more than other breeds, seems to like and thrive upon a 
clover-pasture. 





DRILLING OATS. 
ee 

Experience is against the use of the drill in seeding oats. As 

the drill was developed earlier than the broadcast seeder, there were 
better reasons for drilling oats then than there are now. Broadcast 
seeders do the work so well, and can be had at such moderate prices, 
that it is unnecessary to drill the grain to have it evenly distributed, 
even in windy weather. Harrows have been so much improved 
that broadcasted grain may be nicely covered on any ground prop- 
erly prepared. The drills are very useful for fall wheat, as the 
snow is better held over the plants, and the ridges crumble down on 
the roots heaved out by frost. But, manifestly, these benefits can- 
not accrue to oats. Oats require all the moisture they can get, and 
all the root-shading the plant will give, during the latter two-thirds 
of their period of growth; and moisture is better retained in the 
soil, and the roots are better shaded, when the plants stand at com- 
paratively uniform distances, and the surface is made level, than 
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when the plants are placed in drills, and the surface is thrown up 
into ridges. To use the drill satisfactorily, the ground must be put 
in good condition; and this probably explains why there is fre- 
quently a better yield from drilling. We do not know of a case 
where broadcasting and drilling oats were tested side by side for 
several years, that the broadcasting did not give the better aggre- 
gate return. The farmer is not advised never to drill oats; but it 
would certainly be best to make the trial on a limited scale for three 
or four years, at least, until the superiority of drilling is proven. 





REMOVING ROCKS. 
a 

To clear the land of stones that are large enough to interfere 
with work is a matter of good husbandry, and should not be neg- 
lected when the work can be done conveniently and time and oppor- 
tunity offer. When the stones are not large 
they may be put out of the way by laying them 
in the furrows and covering them by the plow 
at the next turn. When land is being laid 
down to grass, this may be done with much 
advantage, and as the stones gradually wear 
down, they improve the soil, and add fresh 
plant-food to it. Grass and clover-roots, as 
FIG. 1. pvynamitTe those of all plants, exert a reducing and cor- 
CARTRIDGE. rosive effect upon stones, and are able to pro- 
cure some nutriment from them. This has been ascertained most 
conspicuously in soils containing limestones, upon which the roots of 
plants have left their marks in plainly-seen lines wherever they 
have come in contact with the surfaces. Stones in the soil always 
retain moisture on their surface through their superficial attraction, 
and this moisture encourages the roots to spread in a network over 
them, aided, no doubt, by the plant food obtained through the sol- 











FIG. 2. BLASTING TOOLS. 


vent action of this moisture and the chemical effect of the roots 
themselves. If stonesso buried are not torn up by the harrow after- 
wards, they will remain out of the way for years; and a sloping- 
tooth or an Acme harrow should always be used to prevent 
disturbing them. 

Where large rocks encumber the surface they may be got rid of 
by digging under them with care, to avoid over-balancing them 
until the hole is made, and then tipping them over. Or they may 
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FIG. 3. THE ROCK. 
be broken up and removed, and used for building materials for 
walls or cellars, or put in drains, for which they are excellent, being 
imperishable. Large rocks may be broken by blasting or by split- 
ting them with wedges. Ten cents’ worth of dynamite judiciously 
used will break into fragments a rock of several tons weight. This 
explosive may be used without drilling, as its combustion is so rapid 
that the force is equal to eight times that of the same weight of 
common gunpowder. The cartridge is merely placed under the 
center of gravity of the rock, in a hole made in the earth with an 
iron bar, and exploded in the usual manner. Dynamite is a very 
safe explosive, although it is so powerful. It is put up in rolls 
about ten inches long and one and one-fourth inches thick, and 
wrapped in strong oiled paper, as at a, Fig. 1. It is of the consist- 
ence of soft cheese, and may be cut with a knife. It is used as fol- 
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lows: The roll of dynamite is cut in the right size, and the 
opened to admit the cap, which is made of copper, in the 





shown at c, Fig: 1. The end of the fuse is pushed in the cap, which — 


it fits closely, and the cap is placed on the end of the Cartridge, The 


paper is then drawn together over the fuse and tied firmly with a 


string, leaving the fuse free, as shown at b, Fig.1. The cartridge 
is then pushed into the hole with a slender wooden rod, and the 
earth is packed down so as to close the hole. To make the hole in 
the best position, some earth may be removed, as shown in Fig. 3 
The fuse is then lighted with a match and the cartridge exploded, 
The length of fuse need not be more than two feet, as that will 
give ample time for getting to a safe distance, out of the way of the 
flying fragments. The effect of the blast is to shatter the rock rather 





AFTER THE BLAST. 


than to scatter it, so that it can be easily forced apart with a sharp- 
pointed steel bar. Fig. 3 shows a rock before the blast, and Fig. 4 
the same after it. Stumps may be thrown out in the same man- 
ner, or whole trees may be thrown out by the roots, and woodland 
thus cleared very cheaply. 

Rocks may be split with wedges, and brought into useful shapes 
for various purposes, as for steps, hearthstones, hitching-posts, 
etc. To do this, the rock is first marked with a shallow groove, 
made with a chisel-pointed steel hammer of about eight pounds 
weight (a, Fig. 2) in the line where it is desired to split it. A few 
holes are then made along the line with a short drill (d) and a four- 
pound hammer (b), and wedges are inserted into the holes with a 
pair of feathers or small, thin plates of steel on each side of the 
wedge, to protect it from battering or flying out (c). The wedges 
are then struck in succession with the sledge (e), one after another, 
and very soon a crack extends along the line of the groove, and the 
stone is easily separated. As stone is now getting valuable where a 
few years ago it was worthless, it can be got rid of easily, at a good 
price, which will more than pay for clearing the land, leaving the 
small stuff for home use for drains, for building, or for paving 
roads. A road of broken stone is the most durable of all kinds, and 
when it is well rammed is smooth and never muddy. 


FIG. 4. 





IMPROVED SLOP-BARREL. 
ie 

The ordinary barrel used to receive slops has several unpleasant 
features. When the slop is poured into the barrel it is likely to 
splash on the clothes, or in the face. When the slop is to be taken 
from the barrel, if the bucket is 
dipped in to be filled, there is another 
chance of being splashed, and the 
bucket comes out dripping, and foul 
on the outside; the clothing is sure 
to be damaged. If a cup or can is 
used for dipping the slop from the 
barrel, the chance of being splashed 
is less, but the dripping is increased. 
These features are removed by the 
devices shown in the cut. 
A faucet is fitted in the 
lower part of the barrel. 
The barrel is set on a plat- - 
form, that the bucket may 
be set under the faucet. 
The slop can be drawn 













CONVENIENT SLOP-BARREL. 

from the barrel without splashing, dripping, or fouling the outside 
of the bucket. The head is not removed from the barrel. A hole 
is cut in the head, and closed by a hinged lid. When slop is to be 
put in the barrel, the lid is raised and allowed to rest against the 
top of the bucket, hence it catches the splash. When the head is 
kept in the barrel, chicks are not drowned in the slop. s 





Save The Tools,—Every farmer knows the advantage of having 
sharp tools to work with. Clean, sharp tools enable him to accom- 
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plish more, with less labor, and do it better than if his tools are 
rusty. This applies not only to hoes, shovels, and other small tools, 
put to plows and every other implement that requires a smooth, 
bright, working surface. Rust on any tool makes hard work ; and, 
when worn off, it leaves the tool rough, besides wearing it out and 
destroying it. To prevent rust and preserve the tools, paint every 
pright surface with a mixture of equal parts of white lead and un- 
salted hog’s lard, well mixed. Apply with a brush the same as 
paint, having first thoroughly removed all dirt and dust. 





TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 
EDGAR SANDERS, ILLINOIS. 

The removal of large living trees, and planting them upon the 
porders of streets and boulevards, is practiced to a greater extent in 
Chicago than in any other part of the world. During the early 
years of the ‘city’s growth, the business was performed in a very 





FIG, 1, TREE ON TRUCK. 

crude manner, and the only trees thus removed were poplars, wil- 
lows, and soft maples. They were trimmed to mere poles when 
transplanted, but took root and were soon covered with a leafy 
growth. But these have mostly disappeared as business encroached 
upon the residence quarters of the city, and dwellings were replaced 
by business structures, which left no room for shade-trees. Mean- 
time, a greatly-improved system has been adopted, and a much 
better class of trees are used. The noble and stately American elm 
is at the head of the list, which includes linden, ash, hard maple, 
and other first-class trees. 

No size, even up to three feet in diameter, seventy-five feet 
high, and, it may be, a century old, is too large to grapple with. 
Great trucks, with wheels eight feet in diameter, and capable of 
bearing a mass of ten or more tons of soil and tree, are used. Trees 
have been moved fifteen miles, which are still growing, and have 
been since the centennial year of 1876. Last year the superintend- 
ent of Graceland cemetery moved two elm trees growing within six 
feet of each other. The larger was three feet six inches, the smaller 
over three feet, in diameter. They were moved nearly half a mile, 
in one solid mass, as they grew; but, in this case, they were oper- 





FIG, 2. TREE PREPARED FOR TRANSPLANTING. 


ated by a house-moving apparatus, with windlass and chains. The 
trees came out in full leaf, and grew all summer, as if they had never 
been disturbed. But these are exceptional cases, showing to what 
extent the business has been carried, To take an elm of one foot 
diameter two feet from the ground, and transplant from the native 
forest, or re-transplant as soon as a new residence is completed, in 
a@ new residence quarter, is a common occurrence. The cost is 
about twenty-five to fifty dollars, which is considered a very small 
matter in view of the immediate effect produced. A tree eight inches 
in diameter is regarded as of good boulevard size. Such as that can 
be planted, with half a dozen loads of soil adhering to the roots, for 
twenty-five dollars each. A single tree is enough for a lot of 
twenty-five. feet front, or, at most, three are plenty for a fifty-foot 


lot. Any one who can spend $38,000 to $5,000 for a house and lot 
would much sooner have shade-trees at that cost than to wait a 
quarter of a century for them to grow. 

How IT Is DONE.—A tree twenty-five feet high has roots spread- 
ing to a diameter of perhaps fifty feet. This ramifying mass is not: 
all moved, but a mass of earth, three to six, or even eight, feet in 
diameter next to the boll of the tree, as shown in Fig. 1, is moved. 
solidly. If the nature of the soil will not otherwise allow its removal,. 
it is taken during freezing weather. When the soil is frozen in 
a compact mass, the tree is placed in position, the trench about it 
filled temporarily with soil, and the work finished when the weather 
will permit. It is often done in one season, but a previous prepara- 
tion of a year or two gives greater security of success. This consiste 
of cutting a trench around the tree, as shown in Fig. 2, severing all 
roots save those immediately beneath, filling back the soil, and leav- 
ing Nature to partially repair damages, which she will do by starting 
a mass of fibrous roots. A tree prepared in this way may be removed 
with perfect safety. Every planter or gardener, with his celery, 
strawberry, blackberry, raspberry, grapevines, roses, or other 
plants, if he has not all the roots with his subject, will prune away 
a portion of the top, to balance the mutilation of the roots. With 
this precaution, active growth is promoted, instead of the feeble 
growth or possible failure from excessive evaporation through the 
excessive leafage. It is the same with large trees. The leafage must 
be reduced to balance the root power, and Nature’s efforts to favor 
a living growth will do the rest. A bungler will chop the top and 
destroy its symmetry. A good pruner will have an eye to safety of 
growth and the future contour of the tree. 

PREPARATION OF ITS NEW HOME.— Whatever the preparation in. 
its first situation, the new home of the tree must not be neglected, 
Manure is not wanted, but good fresh soil is. If this is not natural 
to the new location, it must be brought there. If the soil is sandy, 
as it generally is near Chicago, then a good bed of stiff clay is highly 
beneficial immediately below the mass of earth and roots. This isto 
prevent leaching, and to hold the moisture where the roots are, 
Many of the forest trees near Chicago grow on land which is very 
little above water level, and at times are actually more or less coy- 
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A SERVICEABLE GATE-FASTENER. 


ered. A well-planted street tree will fave a space three feet deep, 
fourteen long, and seven wide of good fresh soil, with the rest of the 
area between sidewalk and street a foot deep of the same material. 

A TREE-PLANTING TRUCK. — Everything being made ready at 
both ends of the route, the next step is removal. Fig. 1 shows a 
very effective truck, which by all means should have very wide 
tires—not less than six inches. <A tree eight to twelve inches in 
diameter, with a ball of earth four or five feet wide and two feet 
deep, can be easily moved on good roads by two heavy horses. Four 
horses would be good for six tons. By means of tripod derricks 
and horse-power, any of these masses are readily raised out of the 
ground, and loaded upon the truck. The same means are used to 
place them in the new position. Nothing then remains but to thor- 
oughly firm the soil on the roots, secure with wire guy-ropes, te 
prevent swaying by high winds, and re-sod the space, and the 
growth of a quarter of a century, at least, is the work of a day, and its 
enjoyment to the living present instead of those who come after us, 
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A SECURE GATE-FASTENER. 


plese 

Our illustrations, fufnished by Rev. John Morrison, Ontario, 
Can., show a fastener for either large or small gates which will defy 
the most mischievous animal to open. The gate is hung on the 
center of the post, and may be swung either way. The fastener, B, 
is made light on the top so it will fall of its own weight into place, 
and the curved top makes it convenient to take held of with the hand. 
A half-inch iron pin in the face side of the gate goes between fasten- 
ers B B and keeps it fast. At the right hand is shown the face side 
of the gate-post, with one swing latch in position and the other 








raised for opening or closing the gate. 
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DROUTH PROBLEMS. 
RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 
—_ 


Every newspaper, from the line of the Mississippi and Red River 
of the North, all the way west to California and British Columbia, 
bears testimony, more or less strong, according to local conditions, 
of the continued scarcity of rain. The thing has been going on for 
years, and even when, as in North Dakota and Manitoba in 1887, or 
in southern Minnesota in 1888, there has been such a happy dis- 
tribution of a limited rainfall as to insure a choice wheat crop, the 
volume of every river and creek has been steadily diminishing. Even 
the great Mississippi at St. Paul is becoming a limited concern, and 
in some streams where I formerly had to swim my horse to get a 
crossing I find weeds aud grass growing. 

Way Is THIS SO? People who have been in the country for fifty 
years tell me that here, as elsewhere, there are cycles of wet and 
dry, some dry spells in the past having been quite as severe as is the 
present one. The atmospheric cause is not difficult to find. The 
sun, beating on the arid desert to the southwest of Kansas, with lit- 
tle or no vegetation to absorb the hot rays, a volume of hot, dry air 
rises and spreads out in every direction, to be replaced by cooler 
and moister air from the surrounding regions. If the hot air travels 
northward, say to Dakota, it absorbs part of the moisture from the 
eurrent below, which is traveling southward to fill its place, and 
will, in North Dakota, be a pleasant southwesterly breeze. 

But if there is extra heat at the central area, this southwest 
wind will develop the strength of the sirocco of the African desert, 
which shrivels the leaves of the Italian peninsula. I saw last year 
the thermometer at 103° in the northern shade, in an upland dis- 
trict of Manitoba, one hundred miles north of the Dakota line, and 
in central Dakota it has gone up to 114° at midnight, when one of 
these happily unfrequent zephyrs was blowing so hot as to shrivel 
the leaves on our trees. The people who in southwestern Kansas 
plowed up the prairie herbage, which it took ages to produce, on the 
ehance of its making a crop or two of wheat, have done a good deal 
to extend the desert area. If they got one crop in a damp year, the 
next and next were failures, and the baked earth continued to 
increase the desert area. 

Prairie fires have aggravated the evil toa great extent. Nature 
forms a thick mulch of half or wholly dead vegetation, under which 
the processes of plant-nutrition and root preservation may be most 
successfully carried on. Let a prairie fire or two traverse a district, 
especially if a dry season or two follow, and that mulch is never 
replaced. The roots were weakened by the fire, the sun beats cease- 
lessly on the hard, dry surface, and, should a poor farmer start in 
on that prairie and work it unskillfully, it may never be the same 
again. Good farming not only helps to avert the worse conse- 
quences of drouth, but does very much to invite rainfall. 

Whatever may be the procuring causes, the effect is very serious. 
The wintering of stock, all the way from Arizona to northern Mon- 
tana, will be a very perplexing problem. On the British side soft 
winds from the Pacific insure sufficient rainfall to keep grass fresh 
and cattle in good heart. The destitution in North Dakota, and a very 
small area in Marshall county, Minnesota, is not so positively great 
as generally reported. But the poorer settlers have every stick and 
every hoof on their places under chattel-mortgage to the three-per- 


eent-a-month men, and are hopelessly stranded. No store-keeper | 


ean trust them a cent’s worth of food, for they are already deep in 
his books, and the law protects them from seizure for debt if they 
are ever so prosperous in the years tocome. The homestead laws 
of both the British and American Northwest prevent a friendly 
trader from collecting out of the estate of a new settler, and when 
the settler wants money he goes to the loan office and borrows 
at rates ruinous in the best seasons. In a season like the last, he 
finds himself without a dollar’s worth of property, except what the 
chattel-mortgage man chooses to leave in his hands, and without a 
eent to buy food or clothing, a five months’ winter waiting for him, 
and a very poor prospect so far of better crops next year than he 
has had this. Where I now write, less than an inch of rain fell in 
the month of October, the soil is dry to the last degree, and little 
prospect of more rain. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE? To save the settlers in future from the 
loan-office sharks, get that law abolished which absolves them from 
the duty of paying their debts. Store-keepers will give credit and 
bankers will lend at reasonable rates when they see a reasonable 


prospect of collecting. As the law now stands, nobody but a blood- | 
| example of market gardeners in the preparation of manure, but 


sucker will lend, and only when he is sure of extortionate interest. 
The present exemption law kills more than it saves, and is subver- 











sive of the best interests of the country. It is not sound soci 


economy to absolve any man, however poor, from the liabilj wo” 


pay his debts, on the pretext that such a policy will benefit the State, 

IRRIGATION, judiciously applied in the arid région so far ag 
practicable, will not only benefit hugely that region, but kill at their 
source the hot winds that last season dried out all North Dakota - 
outside the Red River valley. In that valley itself, one day’s soak. 
ing from partial irrigation, applied, say, in October, would insure on 
all well-farmed lands a crop fornext season. We do not want much 
moisture for wheat-growing, our staple industry. 

LasTLY, we must find out how to treat our soils so as to over. 
come the disadvantages resulting from deficient rainfall. It is not 
owing to good fortune alone that one man averages fifteen bushels 
an acre in a bad season, while his neighbor has only two. In my 
last paper on wheat-growing I stated that good land ill-farmed made 
from 3 to 5 bushels an acre. This, when printed, came out 36,5 
bushels, so confusing what I meant to teach. I must write more 
plainly in future. 

AND, LAST OF ALL, “man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,” 
Those millions of acres of soil may for a season disappoint our 
hopes, defeat to a great extent our best efforts, and baffle our present 
skill; but the tide may turn any day, perhaps when we least expect 
it. It is certainly better to fall into the hands of God than into the 
jaws of the money-sharks at such places as Devil’s Lake, who will 
have their pound of flesh though the country should bleed to death 
and settlers are driven to despair. 





THE MANURE HEAP. 
= 

The character and consequent value of manure is greatly im- 
proved by its management during the winter. The roads are then 
usually in good condition, and market-gardeners in the vicinity of 
large cities avail themselves of the ‘‘ good wheeling” they afford, 
to haul their supplies from the city stables. Successful market-gar- 
deners use manure with a free hand, that would make the old-style 
“skinning” farmer think the man out of his senses. Fifty to one 
hundred tons of manure are applied to the acre. And this because 
it pays; while some crops, unless so heavily fertilized, are raised 
at a loss. Not only are large quantities used, but the quality is 
vastly superior to that to which farm crops are too often treated. 
When the manure reaches the garden, the work of preparing for 
use begins. When crude stable manure is placed in a heap, fer- 
mentation soon begins; heat is generated in the operation, which, 
not only alters the mechanical condition of the manure, but renders 
its constituents more soluble and available for the plants. But the 
proper condition of the manure is greatly influenced by the exter- 
nal temperature. If the heaps are small and the weather continu- 
ously cold, the temperature of the manure may be so lowered as to 
check fermentation, and even to freeze it. This trouble may be 


| avoided by making the heaps so large that fermentation will keep 


them sufficiently warm. On the other hand, the fermentation may 
go on so violently that the heat is so great as to practically burn the 
manure. In this condition, ‘‘ fire-fanged,” as it is called, the manure 
is greatly injured, or quite valueless, according to the extent to 
which the fire-fanging has gone. One of the immediate losses from 
overheating is that of nitrogen, in the form of ammonia, in volatile 
form, usually the carbonate, the loss of which, by volatilization, is 
usually perceived by the sense of smell. Loss by overheating may 


| be prevented by breaking down the pile and building another, 
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bringing the manure that was at the outside of the pile to the inte- 
rior, and vice versa. Whenever ‘‘the pile smokes,” as gardeners 
say, whenever visible clouds of vapor issue from the heap, the pile 
is turned, and this may require to be done several times, until the 
action is so moderated as to be no longer dangerous. Fermentation 
greatly reduces the bulk of the manure, and if, when the heap is 
turned, care be taken to break up all lumps by a blow with the fork, 
or shaking out all littery masses, great benefit will result from this 
mechanical operation, and the manure, by the time it is needed for 
application, will be of a quality seldom seen outside of market gar- 
dens. However valuable the various kinds of artificial manures 
may be, and some of them are of great value to the market gar- 
dener, it is always best to supplement their action with stable 
manure, which is the most complete and the most lasting. Suc- 
cessful gardening is hardly possible without an abundant supply of 
this stand-by. Progressive farmers, who apply ‘ brains” as well as 
manure to their crops, should experiment not only in following the 


how far they can follow them profitably in the quantities applied. 
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BROWN SWISS CATTLE. 
ae 

At the agricultural fairs of the Eastern States, last autumn, 
there were large and fine exhibits of a class of cattle which were 
something of a puzzle even to some experienced dairy farmers. 
Some thought they might be a new breed of Channel Island cattle, 
the orange skin, black points, and large udders of the cows suggest- 
ing a comparison with Jerseys. But the cattle were Brown Swiss,— 
a breed of which a few specimens were brought to this country in 
1865, though no considerable importations were made until late in 1882 
and 1883. There are now over thirty-five pure-bred herds of them in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island; ten in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey ; two in Colorado; several in Illinois ; 
while other States can show good individual animals, 

The native home of the Brown Swiss cattle is the Canton of 
Schwytz, Switzerland. As is well-known, dairying is the leading 
rural industry of the brave little republic, and, of its various bovine 
races, the Brown Schwytzer is the favorite. The works of the 











which also furnish shelter for the cattle at night, or in storms. 
The Brown Swiss cattle, as already intimated, possess some char- 
acteristics similar to those of the Jerseys. But they are more 
robust in build, with larger bones, and heavier muzzles and heads. 
Our illustration shows typical specimens of both sexes. The colors 
are light or dark chestnut-brown, shading to a lighter gray along 
the back and between the horns. They weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds each. The head, though somewhat large, is clean and 
bloodlike. The tongue and nose are black, with a band of mealy- 
white around the muzzle. The ears are thin and sensitive, with a 
lining of soft, fine hair of light shade. The horns are small, fine, 
and waxy, nearly white at the base, and black at the tips. The hide 
is mellow, and covered with a thick coat of fine, soft hair. The 
milk-veins are large and tortuous, and the udders well spread. The 
cows give large quantities of rich milk. Though they have no such 
phenomenal records of quantity as some Holstein-Friesians, nor 
butter records to rival the Jerseys, the general average is extremely 
good. The 6,000 cows of this breed which contribute milk to the 
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BROWN SWISS CATTLE IN 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company at Cham are supplied almost 
exclusively with the milk of Brown Schwytzer cows. The pictur- 
esque Swiss cottages, with their broad, projecting eaves and light 
balconies, shelter under the same roof both the family and the cows of 
the thrifty peasants. The dwelling portion is of wood, but the 
stable, which forms the other end of the structure, is built with 
massive stone walls, plastered within and without, floors of plank 
or stone, and heavy oak doors. Here the cattle are kept the year 
round, their. food consisting of grass and hay, with an occasional 
small allowance of roots, but no grain or meal of any kind. During 
the summer the grass is cut and fed to them in their stalls, which, 
in many cases, they never leave, save to be led to water. The 
exceptions are with the peasants who possess mountain pastures, to 
which the cows are driven in early summer, accompanied by the 
dairymaids with their utensils. There they remain during the brief 
summer, cropping the short, sweet mountain herbage, while their 
attendants live and make butter or cheese in the mountain chalets, 








THEIR AMERICAN HOME. 

Anglo-Swiss works at Cham, average 5,315 pounds of milk each, for 
nine months, on grass and hay alone. The American herds contain 
cows which give twenty to twenty-five quarts of milk a day each, 
during the flush of the season, and 10,000 pounds a year. The milk 
is richer in butter-fats than that of any other cows, except the 
Jerseys and Guernseys. 

The Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association, a comparatively 
recent organization, has a membership of nearly fifty intelligent 
and energetic breeders. The officers are: William R. Fish, presi- 
dent; John A. Bancroft and George W. Harris, vice-presidents ; 
Nathan S. Fish, Groton, Conn., secretary and treasurer. The first 
volume of its herd-book was published in 1889. It contains the 
pedigrees of 442 bulls and 607 cows, an aggregate of 1,049 animals. 








. Raising Geese and Ducks. — This is a simple matter, where there 
are proper conveniences, and markets for their sale. It is hard to 
raise geese in confinement, on account of their roaming pro- 
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pensities, but ducks can be so raised with profit. Water is not 
absolutely necessary to their welfare, as many suppose, but is 
desirable. When mixed with other poultry, they are sometimes 
troublesome, on account of their pugnacity. A single stroke of 
their strong beak is enough to kill a full-grown chick. 


ONION SETS AND PICKLING-ONIONS. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
saline 

For sets, the essential points are rich, clean land ; the best of seed ; 
sowing as soon as the frost is out of the surface of the ground, and 
dropping from twenty to thirty seeds in each inch of row. Keep 
the ground well hoed and absolutely free from weeds. Do not 
embark too extensively in the business at first. I have grown 
them for many years, and am perfectly willing to tell all I know 
about the matter, but there are many little things absolutely essen- 
tial to success that can be learned only by experience. One year 
I lost a crop because the soil was too dry at the time of sowing. 
Seeds have to absorb moisture from the soil before they can 
germinate. The land may be moist enough to start two or three 
seeds in an inch of row, but not to furnish moisture for ten times 
that number. This is one reason why very early sowing, while the 
ground is moist and we are likely to have frequent rains, is so 
desirable. I sometimes obviate the difficulty by soaking the 
seeds for forty-eight hours before sowing—changing the water two 
or three times. I have kept the seed, after soaking, in a warm 
room covered with moist sifted moss till they sprouted. If they 
sprout before the ground is ready for them, put the seed in a cold 
place so as to retard the growth. I have grown fine sets in this 
way. Last year I grew equally good sets by drilling in the seed 
in rows fifteen inches apart with a seed drill. In any case do not 
fail to put on seed enough, unless you want more bushels of pickling 
onions than bushels of sets. 

Sandy land is considered best for sets. But they will do equally 
well, and sometimes better, on a well-drained and well-pulverized 
clay soil. The trouble is to get the seed into the soil early enough in 
spring. It is here that good judgment and previous preparation 
of the land are required. The crop is a profitable one, and it is well 
worth while to learn how to grow it successfully. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that poor land is desirable. On the contrary, 
onion sets require, in my experience, very rich land. A ton of high 
grade fertilizer, or 500 pounds of superphosphate and 500 pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre, can be used with great advantage. 

The best and handsomest onion for pickles is the White Queen. 
There is no need of sowing different seed for pickling-onions, if sets 
are raised. There are certain to be some too large for sets, but 
right for pickling. 











WORKING A SMALL FARM. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL, NEW YORK. 
ss 

I tried farming on a forty-acre tract for eight years, and was 
well pleased with the results. In Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
and some other States, the system of small farming is enlarging in 
scope. I went into the venture a little skeptical of the outcome, 
having always regarded forty acres as merely a big lot on a fair- 
sized farm. After the experience mentioned, I am convinced that 
there are advantages that a sixteenth of a land-section possesses 
over a quarter. Regarding the average of farmers, there are few 
who till more than forty acres unless they are extensive grain- 
raisers. A dairyman requires more land for pasturage and meadow; 
but in nine cases out of ten his cultivated area would not exceed 
the space mentioned. It takes only a mile of fence to enclose forty 
acres, including one on the highway border, which might be dis- 
pensed with. As the erection and maintenance of the other two hun- 
dred and forty rods of line-fence falls only half on the owner of the 
premises, a great expense is saved. If the forty acres are reason- 
ably level, and the dwelling and barns are near the highway. run 
a lane parallel with the road, clear across the farm. Then divide 
the fields so that all have a frontage on the lane. The length of the 
fields gives a long furrow, with its consequent advantages. The 
house and barn are near to every field. The front, cut in twain by 
the buildings and yards, can be utilized for orchard and small-fruit 
culture. It is a mistake to suppose that forty acres afford only 
enough space for a truck patch. Of course, if near a good city 
market, truck-raising will pay above anything else, but not all 
farmers are supposed to be so favorably located as that, and must 
needs depend on the cultivation of the common staple crops. Do 
not neglect the orchard, for that is the best financial auxiliary of 





the farm. The market is never overstocked with choice Pears 
and fine varieties of apples. On a small farm it is best to adhere to, 
mixed production, and not follow special cropping, unless it ig 
clearly to advantage. There are instances, as of raising corn and 
vegetables for local canning, or sweet potatoes and melons for ship- 
ping, where a specialty of production is desirable. We will suppose 
there are forty acres. On this one can advantageously keep three 
or four cows, and a good heavy draught-horse, the latter to Consti-. 
tute ‘‘ the team.” Of course, more cows could be kept, but we are: 
not talking of an exclusive dairy farm. The manure from the 
stock should all be carefully saved, and applied judiciously to the 
land. The cows will yield calves every year, which may be vealed 
or kept to sell in the fall. If a mare is substituted for the horse 

with care a colt could be raised each year. A hennery is indispen. 
sable to a small place. It would not do to let the fowls run abroad 
and destroy the crops, so it would be necessary to provide ample. 
yard accommodations and a well-arranged hen-house. The garden 
is an important auxiliary also. Not a little patch, but a broad tract. 
of an acre or two, where one can raise crisp celery in quantities to, 
dispose of at wholesale, cucumbers to put down into pickles, and 
numberless varieties of vegetables fully as profitable. When one 
gets right down to it and farms forty acres as it can and should be 
cultivated, he will find all of his time engaged from one year’s end to 
another, and last, but not least, will be his own master at all times, 





BOXES AND CRATES. 
—<— 

Those who ship vegetables and fruit to city markets are well 
aware how much neat packages help the sale of their contents, 
As those who have tried it declare, it is often more profitable to 
take their truck and fruit to a small place, especially if it be a 
manufacturing town, than to New York or other large markete, 
It is often the case that a farmer has a bushel or two of peas or 
some other truck, or a few quarts of currants or other small fruits, 
which he purposes to take to the near-by town to dispose of. Not 
being accustomed to market such articles regularly, they present a 
strange sight as he sets out, a peck of peas at the bottom of a bushel 
basket that is none too clean ; a quart of currants hidden in a five-. 
quart pail that has seen better days; a few early beets, an after- 
thought, are thrown into the bottom of the wagon, without taking 
the trouble to wash or bunch them. It can be but little wonder 
that stuff taken in this miscellaneous manner is slow of sale. 
Farmers who live near cities or villages will find it to their interest 
to work into “farm gardening,” and raise perishable crops, which 
bring high prices, if they can find a near market. Spinach is such 
a crop, that an acre of it, properly managed, brings more ready 
cash than comes to the farmer during the whole summer. Farmers: 
who own the land they till should plant an asparagus bed, or 
rather field, which, in the third year, and every spring thereafter, 
will bring ina handsome cash return. But our object was to sug-- 
gest that those farmers who occasionally market truck, should 
provide themselves with a sufficient number of crates and boxes, 
in which to take their stuff in a neat and attractive manner; these: 
packages to be kept in good order, and to be used for no other pur- 
pose whatever. The crate used by those who ship truck to a dis-- 
tance is one that holds a bushel; some of a barrel capacity being 
also required. For a long distance, crates with slatted sides are 
preferred on account of the ventilation they afford to their con- 
tents; but, for markets near by, boxes with entire sides will answer. 

To Make a Bushel Crate or Box.—Two end- and one middle- 
piece, eight by fourteen inches. The sides are two feet long, and if. 
for crates, are of laths, and from two inches in width to more or 
less. Boxes made with entire sides will contain a trifle more than 
a legal bushel. The center-pieces add to the strength, and are con- 
venient in measuring two half-bushels. Mark all crates and boxes 


with the owner’s name. 





HORSE SENSE. 


—<=—— 


Good care lightens the horse’s load. 

With easy, well-fitting harness not so many oats are required. 

Exercise is just as necessary to thrift in winter as in summer. 

To bring up a worn-down horse, give it light work, not idleness. 

If the horse is subject to colic, give it a little salt and ashes on 
its grain once a day, and feed more oats and less corn. 

It is a mistake to think mares can foal good colts when they 
can no longer work. The worn-out mare is not a profitable brood- 
mare. 
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THE JAPAN QUINCE. (Cydonia or Pirus Japonica.) 
A. 8. FULLER. 
ae ae 
The common scarlet flowering variety of the so-called Japan 
Quince is said to have been introduced into English gardens in 1815, 
and a few years later into those of this country. Authorities differ 
in their opinions as regards the proper position this plant should 
hold in the Rosacee, or great Rose Family. Some consider it 80 
nearly allied to the common quince (Cydonia vulgaris) that it 
should be placed in the same genus, others believe it more nearly 








FIG. 1. COMMON SCARLET 
JAPAN QUINCE. 

related to the pear and apple; hence, should be classed among the 
Pirus or Pyrus, as both forms of spelling the word are about 
‘equally popular and common in botanical works and plant cata- 
logues. But, whatever its generic name, the Japan quince must 
long remain a very popular ornamental shrub ; increasing in the 
estimation of all lovers of showy plants as new varieties are intro- 
duced and disseminated. The first species or variety introduced from 
Japan has dark scarlet flowers, and it is probably the same one now 
most common in gardens. Later, a variety with pale rose or pink- 
ish flowers was introduced under the name of Cydonia Chinensis, 
as it was supposed at the time to be a distinct species, and a native 
of China, but it is now known to be only a variety of the first, and 
not specifically distinct. Soon after, a semi-double scarlet variety 
was introduced, and this is also common in nurseries and private 
gardens. For a number of years these three varieties were the only 
ones offered in nurserymen’s catalogues, but in the past two decades 
a large number have been added to the list, and while the range in 
color of the flowers is not so great as in some other genera of culti- 
vated plants, still, it 
is sufficient to war- 
rant the assertion 
that the Japan quince 
is one of the most 
showy and desirable 
deciduous shrubs in 
cultivation. They 
vary greatly in habit, 
but are mostly many- 
stemmed,» thorny 
shrubs, growing five 
to six feet high. The 


FIG. 4. RUSSET. JAPAN 
QUINCE. 





FIG. 8. THE SUNRAY QUINCE. 
flowers—as in the apple and pear—are produced on short spurs, 
growing from the stems and older branches, and rarely on wood 
less than two or three years old. The fruit of the species and older 
varieties is of a roundish form, about one inch in diameter, often 
ribbed or sutured; greenish yellow when ripe; very acid; flesh 


firm but with no grittiness, and agreeably perfumed. It has long 
been considered by pomologists as utterly worthless, and not edible 
even when cooked, but exceptions to this rule are known, and others 
are likely to occur as new varieties are produced. That the fruit is 
susceptible of great improvement, is indicated in its variableness in 
the different varieties in cultivation. The habits of the plants are 
also variable ; some are low-growing and dwarfish, others slender 
and upright; some are armed with an immense number of strong 
and sharp thorns; others are smooth-stemned and almost as free 
from them as a willow. The great variation in the size of the fruit 
is shown in the accompanying illustrations. No. 1 is from the 
common scarlet, while No. 2 is a medium-sized fruit of C. grandi- 
flora, or the “large flowering.” The fiowers are pale pink, some- 
what blotched with white. The plant is a low-growing shrub with 
a spreading habit, but wonderfully productive. Fruit when ripe, 
green, spotted with small pink dots. No. 3, Sunray; flower pure 
bright salmon color, each petal with a smooth margin, and elevated 
from the calyx on a slender stem-like base, giving to the flowera 
deep cup-like shape. Fruit of the form shown, resembling in shape 
certain varieties of the lemon. The»skin is a deep lemon-yellow, 








without spots or blemishes, and feels to the touch as though it had 
been oiled. No. 4 is from an unnamed seedling with pink flowers, 
only remarkable on account of its russet fruit. The original plant 
produced about a half peck of fruit this season all of the same form 
and size, with skin thickly covered with dark brown russet. No. 5 
is from a seedling of grandiflora, and while in habit of plant, 
color, and size of flowers, it is identical with its parent, still the 
fruit is distinct as shown, and it is merely introduced here to show 
that the fruit is a character worthy of attention when attempting 
to distinguish closely-related varieties. 

Among these newer varieties, the one known in some nursery- 
men’s catalogues as C. simplex alba is perhaps the best white, as 
there is no tinge of color in the flowers. C. Maulei is probably the 
best of the light scarlets. The fruit is also very ornamental, as it 
assumes a bright golden color long before it is mature. C. tricolor 
is a beautiful variegated-leaved variety with pale scarlet flowers, 
but unfortunately a feeble grower on its own ‘roots, though 
moderately vigorous when grafted on Paradise apple-stocks. C. 
Gaujardii is a beautiful variety with orange-red flowers. The plant 
is of a low, spreading habit, with vigorous and almost thornless 
branches. Many other varieties are described in nurserymen’s 
catalogues, to which it is unnecessary to refer, for my object in 
writing is not so much to encourage the purchase of a great variety 
as it is to raise them from seed. With a half-dozen of the very best. 

= as stock-plants, any 
one so inclined can 
raise an unlimited 
number of varieties 
by annually saving 
i? and sowing the seed, 
» and, when the plants. 
are a year old, trans- 
plant into rows, and 
cultivate them as an 
ornamental hedge. 
It requires no great 
amount of skill or 
care to raise the seed- 
lings, and there is al- 
waysachance of pro- 
dueing something better than is on the market, besides knowing that 
what you have raised is all your own, and that you are not greatly 
indebted to others for the plants, whether good or bad. All that is 
necessary to raise seedlings and new varieties is to gather the fruit 
when ripe in autumn, and spread it out in the house until it begins 
to shrivel and soften, then cut it open and remove the seeds. The 
seeds will, no doubt, grow if kept dry over winter, but my practice 
has been to take a large flower-pot or box with a hole in the bottom 
for drainage, then fill with seed and moist sand, well mixed, after 
which bury the vessel on the north side of some building or board 
fence, covering about one foot deep. Early in spring sow the seed 
and sand together in drills in the garden. The plants will usually 
grow six to twelve inches high the first season, and the following 
spring they should be transplanted into nursery or hedge rows, and 
given the same cultivation as those raised from cuttings of the 
roots, layers, or other modes of propagation. Some of the plants 
may bloom the third season, others not until four or five years old, 
but whenever they do bloom, we are sure tc find some among them 
that will interest us. I have followed this mode of propagation of 







FIG. 2. ©. GRANDIFLORA. 


the Japan quince for a num- Pre 
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ber of years, and must con- 
fess that the results have 
been eminently satisfactory, 
for there seems to be no end 
to the variations in seedling 
plants. Should a unique and 
valuable variety be pro- 
duced, it may be readily pro- 
pagated by layers, cuttings 
of the wood and roots, or by 
budding and grafting upon 
Paradise apple stocks, or FIG. 5.- SEEDLING GRANDIFLORA. 
those of our native crab-apple. The common pear and apple appear 
to grow too rapidly, and the union is seldom perfect, or very last- 
ing, although there is no difficulty in making the wood of the quince 
unite temporarily with either. 

A Profitable Compost.—My compost heap is composed of stable 
and barnyard manure purchased in the city, and hauled during the 
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summer and fall. To it, are added the refuse from the market gar- 
den, such as potato-tops, vines of the bean, pea, cucumber, melon, 
and in short everything (with the exception of ripe weeds.) that 
would add to its value. Manure from my own horses, cows, and 
swine is added. The heap is occasionally watered just enough to 
keep it from burning, but not sufficiently to drain from it. The 
heap is worked over in winter, and is in fine condition when the 
time comes to use it. The amount of refuse that can be turned to 
account in such a compost is remarkable, the more so as without it 
much of such material is wasted. A well utilized compost heap 


should be a feature of every farm. 
J. M. SmitH, Brown Co., Wis. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN ALUM-ROOTS. 
F. W. ANDERSON, MONTANA. 
—<>— 

The Saxifrage Family (Saxifragacee) includes several shrubby, 
as well as herbaceous genera of plants. Of these the Saxifrage 
proper, the Alum-Roots, Mitellas, Tiarella, and some other low 
herbaceous perennials, are among the most interesting of our native 
plants. The flowers are small and inconspicuous, but, like the 
plants, have delicate grace and beauty which give them great value 
in the wild garden or rockery. The flora of the Rocky Mountain 
region is peculiarly rich in members of this family. Two of the 
Rocky Mountain Alum-Roots are illustrated herewith. Figure 1 is 
the small-leaved Alum-Root (Heuchera parvifolia). This is very 
plentiful along more or less shady, rocky bluffs and ravines. The 
average size of the dull-green to purplish leaves reduced one-third is 
shown in the engraving; but, as a rule, their petioles, or foot-stalks, 
are quite short, so that when the leaves are numerous they form a 
dense cushion resting upon the ground. This cushion is hard and 
solid, owing to the aggregated accumulations of dead scapes and 
leaves which remain year after year beneath the crown of living 
leaves. The flower-stalks, or scapes, vary from a few inches to 
nearly two feet in height. The small, greenish, inconspicuous 
flowers are arranged in a loose racemose panicle. The scapes die 
after the seeds have been produced, but the leaves survive the cold- 





FIG. 1. .SMALL-LEAVED ALUM-ROOT. 
The root-stock is rather thick, blackish outside, pink 
underneath the bark, and white within. It is thoroughly impreg- 
nated with an astringent principle. 
Heuchera cylindrica, figure 2, is usually much larger and more 
robust than the preceding, and the leaves are covered by glandular 


est weather. 


hairs, making them “‘gummy” to the touch. These leaves are 
often three inches long and from one and a half to two inches wide, 
with more or less deeply-cut and lobed margins. The flowering 
scape is rather stout and bears the yellowish to greenish flowers in 
the form of a cylindrical spike or thyrsus. The root-stock is gener- 
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ally large and thick, and the astringent property is developed even 
more strongly than in Heuchera parvifolia. While the latter is 
more of a foothills and plains plant, the former prefers mountain 
ous districts and is rarely to be met with elsewhere. : 

These plants have medicinal value that is highly esteemed h 

settlers. Many astringents are used in medicine with a view i 
speedily and safely arrest summer complaint at nearly any stage of 
its development. These western Alum-Roots will not only do this, 































































FIG. 2. CYLINDRICAL ALUM-ROOT. 


but cases of chronic diarrhea, of long standing, have been perma- 
nently cured by their use. It appears that when the white man first 
found his way to the Rocky Mountain regions the Indians of those 
parts knew the value of the plants; and to-day, strange as it may 
seem to Eastern readers, many an “‘ old-time” hunter and prospector 
carries a small supply of Alum-Root in his pocket wherever he goes, , 
because he never can tell when he may get into an alkali region in 
his wanderings, and alkali water acts like ‘‘a dose of salts.” No 
particular preparation of the root is necessary for the extraction of 
the active principle. A small bit, half an inch square—fresh dug or 
dried—is put into the mouth, chewed fine and the saliva swallowed. 
Some boil the root, but the “‘ tea” is ‘‘ horrible stuff to take,” and is 
only used in bad cases. 





NAIL THESE APHORISMS TO THE BARN-DOOR. 
‘Who enters here leaves pipe behind .” 4 
The horse will be all the better for working his way through ¢ 
the winter. 
The man that knows the right use of a horse-blanket is a first- 
class horse-man. ° 
Too many horses eat up, during the winter, all they have earned 
during the summer. 
The horse-blanket saves feed and flesh—less substance is used i 
to make animal heat. P 
Keeping matches in any other receptacle than an iron or tin 
box is tempting Providence. 
Some people think a farm animal is like a postage-stamp—n0 . =| 
good until licked. They are sadly mistaken. a 
The farm-horse, having only light labor, and not much of that, 
during the winter, should have less grain and more roughness 
than during the summer. 
The man that puts iron bits in his horses’ mouths in very cold 
weather, without first warming the bits, has altogether too much of 
the savage in his composition. ~ 
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A GREAT AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST. 
~~ 

Ne man stands higher among America’s agricultural chemists 
than Professor Samuel W. J ohnson, whose revision of his great work, 
«‘ How Crops Grow,” was announced in the last issue of this mag- 
azine. Mr. Johnson was born at Kingsboro, Fulton Co., N. Y., July 3, 
1930. He is descended from Robert Johnson, one of the founders of 
the town of New Haven, where he now resides. In his third year his 
parents removed to Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y. His early educa- 
tion was obtained at the common and private schools of that neigh- 
porhood, and at the Lowville Academy in the same county, where, 
besides “‘the three R’s,” he studied Latin, Greek, French, Algebra, 
Physics, Botany and Chemistry. His home was upon a large, pro- 
ductive, and well- ; 
managed farm, 
where he became 
familiar with a wide 
range of agricultural 
practice. His teach- 
ing career began 
with the charge of a 
common district 
school in the winters 
of 1846-7 and 1847-8. 
During 1848-9 he 


ence in the Flushing 
Institute near New 
York City. In Janu- 
ary, 1850, he entered 
the Yale Scientific 
School, where he 
spent eighteen 
months in the study 
of Agricultural 
Chemistry, etc., 
under Professors ° 
John P. Norton and 
B. Silliman, Jr. The 
winter of 1851-2 he f EY 
passed at Albany as iy 
instructor of Natural ise 
Sciences in the New £ 
York State Normal ; 
School. The succeed- 
ing winter he re- 
turned to New Hav- 
en to work in Prof. 
Norton’s laboratory, 
and, in April, 1853, 
went to Germany 
and pursued chemi- 
cal studies for a year 
at the University of 
Leipzig. The acad- 
emic year 1854-5 was 
passed in Munich, 
where he was under 
the instruction of 
Liebig, Von Kobell, 
and Pettenkofer. In 
the spring of 1855 he 
visited the Paris Exposition ; the summer was spent in England, and 
in September of that year he returned to New Haven to take charge 
of the laboratory of the Scientific School as chief assistant in Chem- 
istry. The following college commencement he received the hono- 
rary degree of M. A., and was appointed to fill the new professorship 
of analytical chemistry. In 1857 he succeeded Prof. John A. Porter to 
the chair of Agricultural Chemistry, and taught both these subjects 
until 1875, when he became Professor of Theoretical and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry. In addition to giving regular instruction in these 
two branches, he has taught Organic Chemistry since 1870. 
Professor Johnson began literary work early, while a student, 
by writing for the agricultural papers. In 1856 he gave an address 
to the Connecticut State Agricultural Society, on frauds in commer- 
cial fertilizers, and under the auspices of that society, to which in 
1857 he was appointed chemist, he made a series of reports on fer- 
tilizers, and addresses on various topics of agricultural science. 








SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, M. A. 





In 1866 he published, ‘‘ Peat and its Uses as Fertilizer and Fuel.” 
In 1868, ‘‘ How Crops Grow,” and in 1870, ‘‘ How Crops Feed,” were 
printed. Both the last-named books have been translated into the 
German, Swedish, Russian, and Japanese languages, and ‘‘How 
Crops Grow” was republished in England and translated into Ital- 
ian. He has edited an edition of Fresenius’ Quantitative Analysis 
and two editions of the same author’s Qualitative Analysis. In 
1877 he was appointed Director of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, which position he still holds. Prof. Johnson 
has been one of that trio—Johnson, Goessmann, and the late Dr. 
Cook, of New Jersey—who have done so much for agricultural sci- 
ence and experimentation. Personally, he has a pleasant, modest 
manner, a full knowledge of human nature and a practical concep- 
tion of what the far- 
mers want of chem- 
istry and of experi- 
ment stations. At 
the same time he is 
a devoted scientist. 
His literary style is 
clear and concise, 
yet delightfully 
smooth, and most 
agreeably finished. 
— 6 a 
Mending Traces.— 
Harness traces are 
liable to wear out at 
the ends, where they 
pass through the 
metal hooks, while 
they are still sound 
in other parts. Any 
farmer can mend 
them, more econom- 
ically than by taking 
the work to a har- 
ness-maker. Rip the 
trace apart for six 
inches back from the 
broken end, having 
first cut the end off 
to sound leather. 
| Then the straps are 
i shaved down to an 
ty Li edge at the ends, be- 
tify jj: Y Lis 5 ee aninch from 
eends. New straps 
fourteen inches long 
and as wide as the 
traces, having their 
ends’ similarly 
shaved down, are 
passed through the 
hooks and spliced 
with the ends of the 
brace. They are not 
put in together, but 
to alternate. The 
splice is then fast- 
ened together with 
copper rivets—a row 
along each edge and one down the middle—not opposite one another, 
but thus: 


New straps may be had at a small cost. The rivets hold better than 
sewing—as we have seen abundantly demonstrated. Oi} the straps 
before they are spliced together. A rip in the trace may be checked 
‘oy putting in a copper rivet at each end of the rip. Smaller rivets 
are convenient for mending halter straps. 





Do Not Keep the hens waiting for their food, but feed them as 
early as possible. The nights are long, and the days short, which 
puts quite a period between the last and first meals; hence, the 
hens will be very hungry when they come off the roosts. The 
morning meal, in winter, should be warm, and if the weather is 
cold, the drinking-water should be slightly warmed, also. 
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“Since You and I Were Boys.” 
J. HOWARD, JR. 
—_—— 

There are two kinds of farms: the primitive, the 
modern. When I was a lad, a good many years 
ago, it was the habit for families living in New 
York to spend the summer months out of town. 
Such is the fashion to-day. In those days, how- 
ever, there were no fashionable resorts. Newport 
was hardly known, Saratoga was just developing, 
Niagara Falls was a place to visit and leave, but 
all along the valley of the Connecticut and nest- 
ling among the Berkshire hills of Massachusetts, 
and past the swamps of New Jersey there were 
hamlets, villages, towns, which, like those in the 
interior of the Empire State, were bounded by 
large regions of farming land. Upon the farms 
seattered through these various places the people 
ef New York passed many delightful, health- 
giving, cheer-inspiring, blood-purifying, physique- 
upbuilding months. I was rather frail in build, 
and for a while was left in a farmer’s family in 
the northern part of New York State, and as I look 
back at the tricks the good folks played upon me, 
utilizing my utter helpless ignorance to their own 
advantage, I laugh with hearty glee. ‘Why don’t 
you let the little master ride the horse to plow to- 
day ?” asked the twinkling-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
farmer’s wife. ‘Well, becaus® it would tire him, 
and besides he wouldn’t be able t6 keep the horse 
in the straight line,’ replied the farmer. ‘Oh, 
yes, I would,” said I, with my eight years of self- 
assertion. “I think I’d let him do it,’ broke in 
the wife. “Perhaps I would,” rejoined the farmer, 
“if he could keep it up until dinner-time. But he 
would get tired. You must remember the little 
master is not used to our hard-working ways.” 

Of course I rode the horse, and equally of course 
my legs felt as though they would drop, and my 
back ached, and all the blood in my little body 
was pumped into my eyes. But they were rare 
days. 

I can never forget my experiences in the hay- 
field. In those days there were no mowing- 
machines, save those built by God. Human hands 
wielded the scythe, sharpened its blade, and made 
merry music as they whistled it through the green 
and waving grass. How often have I shared the 
eontents of the stone jug—vinegar, molasses, and 
water, with ginger for the stomach’s sake! How 
many restful moments have I slept on the shaded 
side of the heaped hay! It was great fun to rake, 
at first. It was quite jolly to take a little fork 
and toss the grass around, and exciting was it to 
ride upon the cart with its great bulging load of 
hay, and to jump from the uppermost beams in 
the barn, down upon the mow, half filled with 
fodder. There are farms of course, thousands of 
them, where poverty cramps the horizon, where 
men of moderate means are compeHed to do to- 
day with the implements of the past, but there 
are others where the expert utilization of the 
felicitous outcomes of brains and capital com- 
bined, enable farmers to till with ease areas, 
stretches, embracing indeed thousands and thou- 
sands of aeres of fallow ground, capped and 
topped with magnificent harvests of graceful, 
waving grain, to be plucked and ultimately 
placed, not for the healing, but for the substantial 
supporting of the nations of the world. 

Have you ever seen a mowing-machine? Did 
you ever follow a reaper, a binder; did you ever 
stand by the side of a thrasher? What do you 
suppose your grandfather would have thought of 
a sower, a reaper, a binder, a thrasher, a mechan- 
ism seemingly endowed with all the intuitions of 
brainific humanity, competent to do everything 
that man can do, save talk? Hand in hand agri- 
eviture hus gone with the other arts and sciences 
of this progressive age. We have our electric 
lights in the city, we ride on elevated structures, 
we descend into the very bowels of the earth for 
treasure, and we communicate with friends or 
traders in distant lands, following with the quick- 
ness of thought itself the long outlinings beneath 
the raging billows of the ocean, preserving in im- 








. coast, but as we in 


perishable form the literal breath from our lips 
with our voice intonations, and discoursing on 
business or pleasure on the long distance tele- 
phone, connecting even the golden shores of the 
-acific with the wave-lapped rocks of the Atlantic 
the city have made these 
marvelous advances, hand in hand with pro- 
gressive civilization, so have the farmers of the 
sarth enlarged their boundaries from acres to 
townships, from hundreds of bushels to millions 
of tons. 

The cereal dealings of fifty years ago would 
seem the petty droppings of the transactions of 
to-day. Wheat fields of thousands of acres con- 
front us in the West. Potato ‘ patches,’? whose 
outcome determines the price of that choice fruit 
of the earth in all the world, everything is to-day 
on the scale mammoth, and all made possible of 
profitable handling, by a judicious, a sensible, 
recognition of the march of improvement, along 
this line of endeavor, paralleled by the grand 
strides taken on other fields by men to whom even 
the commonest exponents of this most useful and 
most necessary of occupations, agriculture, are 
strange and not understood. 

The independence of the farmer! What a 
theme! How its horizon belts vast areas of 
thought. No man lives more absolutely independ- 
ent of his fellow than he who owns and tills a 
well-kept farm. His own cattle, his own crops, 
the very bread baking in his oven, potatoes dug 
with his own hand, peas plucked by his children, 
the fruits of the trees of his own orchard, his 
barley, his oats, his turnips, and his beets, all are 
his, and of his industry. What needs he that his 
own doesn’t provide? In all material lines the 
housewife has at her own hand the products of 
her own sense, ingenuity, and industry. Come 
with me to the home of an honest and intelli- 
gently industrious farmer, whether it be in the 
rocky East, or in the rich-soiled West, and I will 
show you a realm where domesticity in its ex- 
tremest comeliness reigns, at once a temptation to 
the brain-wearied, physique-tired, heart-burdened 
city man, and a refutation of the theory that the 
‘*God-made eountry”’ is inferior to the “ man- 
made town.” 

The man who couldn’t be happy and useful on a 


farm, ought to die. 
a 


Making Rooms Cheerful. 


LAURA E. LYMAN. 
——_ 

We are so influenced by our surroundings that it 
is very desirable they should be as pleasant as pos- 
sible. It is not always in the power of the house- 
mother to live in the locality she prefers, or to 
change its features to suit her tastes; but she may 
so furnish and arrange the interior of her house 
that it shall be charming and restful. The charm 
of a cozy home resides inherently in the mistress, 
and not in what the furnisher and upholsterer can 
do to make a house comfortable. If fine mirrors, 
and velvet carpets, and plush-covered furniture, 
and elegant carvings, made happy homes, what 
blessedness would reside in afurniture store! Not 
till loved faces have been reflected in a mirror is it 
made at all precious to us; not till footsteps for 
which we fondly listen have pressed the carpet is 
its inanimate web dear to us; not till chairs and 
sofas have been consecrated by holding the forms 
of our friends do these soulless objects, however 
costly, have to us other than a mere commercial 
value. Unassociated with human feeling and sym- 
pathy, the most expensive and elaborate interiors 
are like roses without scent; like marbles without 
life. Every thoughtful person knows all this well 
enough; but, for all that. we are too apt to fancy 
that possessions like these bring happiness, while 
we suffer to lie unused such as are at hand, and 
potent to yield abundant pleasure, if we value 
them justly. 

A bird singing in the window, an aquarium on 
the table, plants growing and blooming, domestic 
pets moving about as if at home, give life and 
brightness to an apartment, and afford constant 
opportunities for pleasantest occupation and com- 
panionship. Books people aroom, and pictures on 
the walls, if selected with taste, are ever fresh 
sources of enjoyment. You may gauge the refine- 
mentand cultivation of a family by these infallible 
tests, unless they have been selected by some out- 
sider. Bits of embroidery, crocheted or knitted 
work, and a thousand tasteful devices may contri- 
bute to the charm of a room, and make it irresisti- 
bly attractive. The room in which one lives takes 
on the complexion and prevailing states of mind 





of the occupant. If oneis sunny-hearted, cheertyy 
tasteful, and intelligent, these qualities will 
impressed on his surroundings, and you Will kn 
him by them just as you would know a crab b | 
cast-off shell. There are lovely rooms in waa 
there is not one piece of fine furniture, one cee 
elegant upholstery, but where the taste of - 
occupants has found beautiful expression in pie. 
ingrain, and wood-engraving, and such resources 
as bounteous Nature bestows on us all—ferns, ana 
flowers, and sunshine, and domestic pets. : 


Sunlight and Health. 
H. REYNOLDS, M. D. 
—_- 

Sunlight is about as essential to the healthfur 
condition of human beings as it is to the growth 
and health of plants. Plants kept away from the 
sunlight soon become sickly-looking. Every one 
has noted the pale and sickly appearance of pota- 
to-sprouts that have grown in the cellar away 
from the light. These sprouts brought into the 
sunlight soon begin to gain a better color, and after 
a time are transformed into healthful-looking 
potato-vines. In like manner sunlight seems to be 
essential to the perfect assimilation and nutrition 
of the human system. An exposure to sunlight is 
necessary to insure the healthy performance of the 
functions of the skin and other organs in order that 
the highest state of health may be attained. Per. 
sons who iive much in the dark present an un- 
healthy appearance. Children kept much of the 
time out of the sunlight are not only pale and 
sickly, but are imperfectly developed, and more 
subject to deformities. Many people shut them- 
selves away from the sunlight, necessarily or un- 
necessarily, to such an extent that their health 
suffers serious impairment. Living in tenements: 
which are on the shady side of buildings, so that 
the direct rays of the sun never enter, causes im- 
pairment of the health sooner or later of those: 
inmates who remain indoors most of the time. 
Those who stay in places where not only the direct 
rays of the sun do not enter, but also the light 
itself is cut off, suffer still more seriously. 

Sunlight being indispensable to the preservation 
of the health, it is none the less indispensable to 
the sick in order to regain their health. Exelu- 
sion of sunlight from the sick-room, unless it is 
imperatively necessary, is very unwise. The 
sick-room should always be so located that thesun 
will shine into it as many hours daily as possible. 
A good illustration of the injurious effects on the 
sick of deprivation of sunlight is given by Dr. 
Hammond in his treatise on hygiene. He says: 
**I shall never forget the appearance presented by 
the sick of a regiment I inspected in Western Vir- 
ginia. They were crowded into a small room, from 
which the light was shut out by blinds of India-- 
rubber cloth. Pale and exsanguined, ghest-like 
looking forms, they scarcely-seemed mortal. Con- 
valescence was almost impossible, and doubtless 
many of them died who, had they been subject to 
the simplest laws of nature, would have recov- 
ered.” In convalescence from almost all diseases. 
sunlight acts, unless too intense or too long contin- 
ued, as a most healthful stimulus both to the nerv- 
ous and physical systems. The evil effects of 
keeping such invalids in obscurity are frequently 
very decidedly shown, and cannot be too carefully 
guarded against by the physician. The delirium. 
and weakness, which are by no means seldom met 
with in convalescents kept in darkness, disappear 
like magic when the rays of the sun are allowed to 
enter the chamber. I think I have noticed that 
wounds heal with greater rapidity when light is 
allowed to reach them than when they are kept 
continually covered.” 

Enough instances of the beneficial effects of sun- 
light have been given, it is hoped, to induce people 
to open their blinds and let the light into their 
houses; even if it does fade the carpets, it will 
brighten the cheeks of the inmates and gladden. 
their hearts. 





—— _<->——_—- 


Chinese Hour-Sticks. 
MISS H. E. SMITH. 
—, 

Every one has seen the tiny wasp-waisted egg- 
glasses, with a cup at each end, one of which holds. 
an amount of sand, that, in three or five minutes, 
runs through the wasp-waist into the cup below. 
These are the only relics left in use of the period 
when time was generally thus measured; only, 
instead of three- or five-minute glasses, there were 
hour-glasses. In China, instead of using these 
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have, from time immemorial, used 
Mr cney call “ burning time-sticks ate De 
resinous wood, cut in exact sizes to burn for cer- 
tain lengths of time. They are extremely cheap, 
a week’s supply being sold for an English penny, 
but perfectly accurate. An English lady who tried 
them by her watch found that they did not vary 
more than two or three seconds from the time 
they were cut to burn. 


Repairing Men’s Clothes. 


PALMETTA GOLDSMITH. 
«Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might,” ran the text on my Bible calendar. 
Thursday is always my mending day, and the 
hardest day of all the week to me, for I utterly 
abeminate mending. At least, Il always did, until 
after the inspiration of that text. I had never 
done my family mending ‘‘ with my might;’’ I had 
simply done it to get through with it, thinking all 
the while how disagreeable it was. My task for 
this day was one to which 1 had long looked for- 
ward with dread. It was no less than the repair- 
ing of my husband’s well-worn business suit. 
There was no question about sending it to a tailor. 
The money that would have paid him, and more 
too, my blessed old John sent last week to the 
widow and children of a brakeman who had been 
killed while saving a little child from being 
erushed under an engine. My husband did not do 
this without first consulting me as to whether I 
would be willing to help save the money by re- 
pairing his suit. I sat down to my work, then, 
encouraged by my text, and softened by tender 
thoughts of John’s goodness, and I succeeded so 
well, that I would like to help some reader of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST by telling just how 
I went to work. John never gets ready-made 
clothes, so I had pieces to work with. 

Rip out the old sleeve-linings; press and cut new 
ones by them. If the sleeves are frayed around 
the hand, you can either turn up the cloth for an 
inch or less, or if, which is likely, they are not 
long enough to allow of this, you can rip the hem 
or facing loose, cut it in two where it is frayed, 
and then put on a new facing, which will only 
shorten the sleeve by a single seam. Of course a 
machine is an essential article for all such work. 
Baste the facing carefully in place, turn the sleeve 
wrong side out, and steam-press the seam by laying 
a wet cloth over it, and using a heavy iron, hot as 
may be without seorching. You cannot do the 
pressing too well. It is not sufficient to pass the 
iron over-it. You must lean your weight on the 
iron with patient firmness. Now seam up the 
linings, and put them in, felling neatly around the 
shoulders before blind-stitching the hem about the 
hand. 

The linings of coats are generally loose around 
the bottoms, which will greatly facilitate work on 
the pockets; if not, you must rip them loose. If the 
pockets are very much worn, cut off the bad 
places and seam on pieces of stout muslin of the 
exact pattern, allowing for theseams. Sometimes 
the corners of the pockets are torn loose from the 
coat. Fasten them down to strong stays on the 
wrong side and press well from both sides with a 
wet cloth laid over, as before. Now stitch down on 
the right side with the machine, following the 
same line of stitching. Where the pocket joins 
the coat, which is generally faced with farmer’s 
satin, or cloth like the garment, the facing some- 
times becomes worn; rip it off and fell on 1 new 
piece neatly. Buttons tear out, taking bits of cloth 
with them. Here is a chance for your very neatest 
work. Lay pieces of the cloth on the wrong side, 
matching stripe or plaid, if any, and fell down on 
the wrong side with stitches that do not go 
through, turn on the right side, and blind-stitch 
down all around the worn place, press, and sew 
the buttons on, and even if the patch is slightly 
larger than the button, it will not be noticed. 
There is a black rubber button ribbed exactly like 
the silk and cloth buttons which are so much used 
on men’s suits, and which give such poor wear. 
They cost from ten to fifteen cents a dozen. and 
never wear out. Wherever the lining is worn, 
baste under a piece of goods as near like it as 
possible, cut out the worn place, turn in a seam, 
and fell around neatly; press from the wrong side 
of the lining. Den’t hurry with any part of your 
work. Neatness is worth more than dispatch in 
work of this kind. In sewing the buttons on down 
the front you must not let the stitches show on the 
Wrong side. Don’t knot vour thread, but draw the 
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ends through between the lining and the outside, 
and then pass the needle through the eye of the 
button and through the outside cioth and the inter- 
lining only. I always pity a man whose buttons, 
although they may be sewed on, show a great knot 
of thread when his coat is opened. Rework the 
button-holes with twist. It is much easier to work 
over an old button-hole than to make a new one. 
So much for the coat, which is now ready for 
cleaning. The mode of operation is the same for 
the vest. You will probably have much patching 
of linings to do. 

To repair trousers is the most difficult of all. 
They will doubtless be frayed at the bottom, in 
which case proceed exactly as you did with the 
sleeves of the coat at the hand. If the seat is 
broken, rip the seam, cut out the worn place and 
cut a new piece by it, allowing for seam, bottom 
and top. Baste in place, seam on the machine, 
and press. You must be careful to cut the worn 
place straight across, and in setting in the new 
piece try to have the cloth run exactly the same 
way. The pressing is the most essential part. If 
the knees are broken, rip the leg seam and fix in 
the same way, but of course trousers thus patched 
cannot be worn to business, as they can be on the 
farm. If these spots are simply worn, and not 
broken, lay a piece of new cloth under on the 
wrong side, and fell down, then on the right side, 
and with silk of the same shade, darn the thin 
places. If this is done neatly, and well pressed, 
it will not be noticed. Stitch up the seams again, 
and press open on the wrong side. Give the final 
pressing, after cleaning with warm water, to every 
quart of which you should add a tablespoonful each 
of ammonia and alcohol. You can make the fold 
down the front by laying the legs on a board, right 
side out, with the seams exactly corresponding; 
place a wet cloth over and press with a hot iron. 
Clean and press the coat and the vest, and you will 
be surprised (and so will your John) by the new 
look of the whole suit. What surprised me was, 
that I really became interested in my task, and 
now, like Alexander, Iam sighing for new worlds to 
conquer; that is to say, for more old suits to mend. 
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Painting on Glass. 
EVA M. NILES. 
=_>_— 

This subject presents an attractive and compar- 
atively unexplored field for home decoration. The 
use of ordinary vitrifiable paints requires so much 
experience, and the firing of them is attended by 
so many risks, that glass-painting has hitherto 
been considered beyond the reach of amateurs. 
Transparent mirrorine painting, on the contrary, 
offers no special difficulties, and the uncertainties 
of firing are avoided by its employment. The work 
lends itself to the embellishment of sereens, win- 
dows, lamp-shades, and, indeed, of everything to 
which transparency is either essential or desira- 
able. The range of color is varied and brilliant, 
while the process is easy of execution, and, at the 
same time, offers scope for display of ability and 
ingenuity. 

The colors must be used thinly, with sufficient 
medium to make them work easily and dry hard, 
the first tints to be laid on as quickly and evenly 
as possible, with a soft camel’s-hair brush. Soft 
brushes are, in all cases, to be recommended, 
and sometimes a dabber may be of service in flat- 
tening a large expanse of colors. Any tones can be 
produced by judiciously mixing the different col- 
ors, but alteration or strengthening is best effected 
over tints that have been allowed to dry thor- 
oughly, when fresh coats of color can be applied as 
often as required to produce depth of tone. Con- 
ventional and semi-conventional designs look 
well with firm outlines, and markings and hatech- 
ings are effective as shading. This method is fre- 
quently preferable to the use of heavier tones for 
shadows, as these have a tendency to interfere 
with the general transparency and lightness. The 
principal varieties of glass from which a selection 
may be made are cathedral, muffled, crystalline, 
ground and plain. The three first named are to be 
had in many charming and artistic shades, and 
all of them are procurable from glass-merchants or 
dealers in artists’ supplies. The reproduction of 
fired, stained, and painted glass can, of course, be 


| attempted. 


The description of a small fire-screen, which has 
been actually executed for summer and winter 
use (solid and transparent) will serve to give the 
clearest ideas of how to carry out this pleasing 
novelty. The screen was about thirty inches high, 








threefold, with panels of pale yellow cathedral 
glass, nine inches wide, framed in unpolished oak 
moldings, with rebates fitting the glass, each piece 
being carefully secured with glued strips of paper, 
stained to match the wood. The designs were clas- 
sical female figures, in warm tones of russet, gold, 
purple, and other tints, in harmony with the warm 
hue of the glass, outlined and filled in with mark- 
ings in the way above recommended. Removable 
backings of mounted gilt paper, kept in place and 
in absolute contact with the glass by wooden pack- 
boards, fastened in with very small brass turning- 
buttons when required. Thus, in winter the cheer- 
fulness of the firelight is not obscured, and has a 
charming effect through the glass, while in sum- 
mer the unsightly empty grate is effectually hid- 
den by the gilt panels. 

An over-mantel, in similar style (necessarily 
with solid panels only), would be handsome and 
novel, the idea not having been, as yet, carried out. 
White crystalline glass, backed with tin, has ali 
the appearance of dull frosted silver, pale yellow 
that of gold, and designs previously painted on 
the glass are like delicate enamels on chased 
metal. When the backing is to be permanent, the 
edges of it may be bound together with the glass, 
and the panels made use of wherever a frame of 
molding would hide the binding; for instance, in 
the case of texts for church or home decoration, 
framed circular plaques of beveled plate-glass, 
sideboard-backs, or over-mantels with squares or 
oblongs instead of the usual mirrors. 

Fruit, flowers, and birds are good subjects, and 
universal favorites, while conventional patterns 
of all sorts abound. Transparent painting has 
been proved to be especially beautiful. 





Let Young People Have Recreation. 


DAISY RHODES CAMPBELL. 


<cecaiigieetan 

A lady declared to a friend of mine not long 
since that her daughter, nineteen years of age, had 
never read a novel, and that this was the way to 
bring up daughters in this fast and wicked age. 
Her friend disagreed with her. Two or three days 
later that same girl—a bright, wide-awake creature 
—came to the friend’s house. She sauntered up to 
the large and well-filled book-case, and, as she 
glanced over the titles of the books, said: “I’ve 
never read one of Dickens’, or Thackeray’s, or 
Cooper’s, or Hawthorne’s—no, nor Miss Mulock’s, 
or George Eliot’s works.’”’ The friend said she 
supposed she preferred histories and biographies. 
“Oh no, indeed, not that dry stuff, when I can get 
out of it,’ she replied, laughing, and then named 
over a list of French novels she had read—books 
any good or modest woman ought to blush to peep 
into. 

Another instance came to my knowledge of an 
eminent Methodist divine bringing his son to a 
certain college. The pupils boarded around town 
instead of in the college buildings. In much evi- 
dent anxiety, the father begged a Mr. G. to take 
the boy into his own family, adding: “I want you 
to promise never to lose sight of him. He has ab- 
solutely no knowledge of the world or its evil 
ways. Tom has been kept remarkably free from 
all contact with other boys. We have had private 
tutors for him, and he has always been carefully 
watched.” Mr. G. reminded the gentleman that 
he had daily business of his own which demanded 
his attention, and could not promise to undertake 
such a difficult and responsible task. He also 
remonstrated with the clergyman upon bringing 
up a boy in this way, who must meet the world 
and mingle with all kinds of men. They differed 
decidedly, and the father left Tom with a heavy 
heart. And no wonder—it ‘was like turning loose 
a young colt which had heretofore been tied up. 
Before a month was over, the boy had been sharply 
reprimanded by the faculty, then a second time, 
and when the Easter holidays arrived, he was sent 
home as incorrigible. Some kind little woman 
sighed over him and said: ‘Poor boy, it was 
wicked companions who led him astray. What a 
pity he had not been kept at home!” What a pity, 
rather, that when at home he had not been allowed 
more liberty with wise and sympathetic super- 
vision, sent to school with other boys, and, with 
his father’s approbation and help, had wise and 
proper entertainment. 

Young people must have amusement and recrea- 
tion; it is natural, and when nature is thwarted, 
it will revenge itself by branching out dwarfed 
and disfigured. No, mothers and fathers, mingle 
with your girls, and especially your boys; enter 
into their games; win their love and confidence; 
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and the result will richly repay you. Read their 
books, and they will be more likely to read yours, 
and talk with them about their reading. It takes 
some trouble and time, but it is time well-spent. 
Provide them with games at home, and take an 
interest in them yourselves. These boys and girls 
were not given to us to shirk and turn off, or to 
misunderstand and rule with an iron hand. It is 
a grievous mistake to indulge and pamper our 
children, but is it not as great a one to refuse to 
remember our own youthful days, and insist on 
our gay, merry youth turning into old men and 
women in a flash? It is not the novels, cards, and 
dancing that bring boys to destruction; it is the 
want of control, the wrong way of using innocent 
and healthful recreations. Teach children, line 
upon line, the duty of self-government and re- 
straint. Boys cannot be kept in a glass case for- 
ever. There must come a time when they will 
meet temptation and evil. The practically re- 
ligious way is to prepare them to resist it, not by 
keeping everything from them that might lead to 
evil, but by a wise and moderate use of the gifts 
sent to us. 

Do we not wish our children to look upon us as 
their friends and best advisers, and is it natural 
for them to do so if we are unsympathetic and 
forbid them amusements which are their legiti- 
mate right? Depend upon it, they will either 
deceive us, or, if too conscientious for that, bar- 
riers will arise between us, and their youthful 
days will be embittered and filled with a sense of 
injustice and wrong. 





Grandmother’s Favorite. 
This pretty patchwork design, in which one may 
trace so many figures—circular, triangular, diag- 
onal, and starlike—is so old as to be new to young 





























DESIGN FOR QUILT. 
people nowadays, but is, nevertheless, too pretty 


to be forgotten. To obtain a pattern, cut a nine- 
inch square of paper; fold it cornerwise; begin an 
inch and a half from one end, and cut from it the 
pointed oval figure seen in the design; this, when 
eut out, should measure nine and three-quarters 
inches in length and five in width at its widest 
part; duplicate this in cardboard, for a working- 
pattern. Take the material, half of which should 
be blue and half white, and cut it all into nine- 
inch squares, and from each one cut the part cor- 
responding to the cardboard pattern; put the blue 
ovals into the openings left in the white squares, 
and the white ones into the blue, taking quarter- 
inch seams. To make up for the inequality in the 
length of the two parts, caused by the seam, lay 
over a tiny plait in the narrowest part of each 
square near the point—one plait only on each side, 
and have them come at opposite ends. Four of 
these squares, two white and two blue, make a 
block. Four blocks are shown in the engraving. 





Convenient Arrangement of Photographs. 


A nice way to dispose of cabinet photographs, 
which will accumulate in many homes faster than 
one can find room for them in albums, frames 
and easels, is shown in our engraving. The linked 
frames form a long screenlike panel that may be 
placed along the back side of a broad mantel-shelf, 
where it will stand, independent of fastenings, 
and form a bright background for ornaments that 
are placed on the shelf. Of course any number of 
frames may be linked together so as to form a 
panel long enough to extend the whole length of a 
shelf, or short enough to be used as ascreen ona 
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table. In the latter case the frames are often 
*‘ double-faced,”’ showing pictures on both sides. 
The frames illustrated are each completed sepa- 
rately ; they are cut from heavy cardboard, covered 
with a few layers of perfumed wadding, then with 
any handsome material at hand—plush, velvet, 


‘satin, brocade, crazy patchwork, painted silk, etc., 


ete., applied plain, in plaits or in puffs—the object 
being to arrange a brilliant and tasteful display of 





PHOTOGRAPH CASE. 


color, yet have no two frames alike; satine-covered 
-ardboard backs are overhanded to the frames all 
around except places at the tops wide enough to 
admit the photographs between. The frames are 
linked together in a way that is new and pretty, 
and very convenient, especially for those who wish 
to carry the photographs about from place to 
place. Handsome bronze, gilt or silver buttons of 
small size, plain or fretted, are chosen—four for 
each frame; small holes are pierced through each 
corner and the eye of a button pushed through; 
then, with embroidery silk to match the buttons, a 
strong connecting link is worked between each 
pair of buttons, as seen in the sketch, Close enough 
to join the frames but not so close as to prevent 
them from being folded up in a flat package when 
necessary. 
sa 
Aunt Susie’s Lace. 
<P 

‘ast on thirty-twostitches, and knit across plain. 

1. Slip one, knit two, thread over twice, seam 
two together, knit one, thread over, narrow, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, harrow (making four 
times), knit seven, over twice, seam two together, 
knit two, over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, 
over twice, narrow, knit one. 

2. Slip one, knit one, knit first loop, seam second 
loop, knit one, knit first and seam second loops, 
knit one, knit and seam loops, knit two, over 
twice, seam two together, knit sixteen, over twice, 
seam two together, knit three. 

3. Slip one, knit two, over twice, seam two to- 
gether, knit two, over and narrow four times, knit 
six, over twice, seam two together, knit twelve. 

4, Slip one, knit eleven, over twice, seam two 
together, knit sixteen, over twice, seam two to- 
gether, knit three. 

5. Slip one, knit two, over twice, seam two to- 
gether, knit three, over and narrow four times, 








PATTERN OF LACE. 


knit five, over twice, seam two together, knit two, 
over twice, narrow, knit eight. 

6. Slip one, knit eight, knit and seam loops, knit 
two, over twice, seam two together, knit sixteen, 
over twice, seam two together, knit three. 

7. Slip one, knit two, over twice, seam two to- 
gether, knit four, over and narrow four times, 
knit four, over twice, seam two together, knit 
thirteen. 

8. Slip one, knit twelve, over twice, seam two 








together, knit sixteen, over twice, seam two 
gether, knit three. % 

9. Slip one, knit two, over twice, seam two to. 
gether, knit five, over and narrow four times fhe 
three, over twice, seam two together knit. &: 
over twice, narrow, knit nine. ' two, 

id. Slip one, knit nine, knit ana seam loo 
knit two, over twice, seam two together, knit gj : 
teen, over twice, seam two together, knit three. " 

11. Slip one, knit two, over twice, seam pe 
together, knit six, over and narrow four daa 
knit two, over twice, seam two together, knit 
fourteen. ‘ . 

12. Slip one, knit thirteen, over twice, seam two. 
together, knit sixteen, over twice, seam two to- 
gether, knit three. 

13. Slip one, knit two, over twice, seam two 
together, knit seven, over and narrow four times 
knit one, over twice, seam two together, knit tea: 
over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit eight, 

14. Slip one, knit eight, knit and seam loops, 
knit one, knit and seam loops, knit two, over 
twice, seam two together, knit sixteen, over twice. 
seam two together, knit three. : 

15. Slip one, knit two, over twice, seam two. 
together, knit sixteen, over twice, seam two 
together, knit sixteen. 

16. Slip one, bind off seven, knit eight, over 
twice, seam two together, knit sixteen, over twice, 
seam two together, knit nine. 

an 6 


Five O’clock Tea-Cloth. 


To make this pretty tea-cloth, of which a section 
of design is given in our illustration, take one and 
one-fourth yards square of fine, but heavy, linen 
sheeting, and one dozen skeins of linen floss, either 
all white or shades of old-blue, as may be pre- 
ferred; one skein of coarse, one of fine, and the 





PRETTY TEA-CLOTH. 


rest of medium quality. First outline the design, 
then fill in quite closely with feather-stitching, 
eat-stitching, chain-stitch, honey-combing, French 
knots, couching, or any other fancy stitches you 
may choose. Fringe out eight inches of the mate- 
rial and knot in the macrame tying, making a 
heading of nearly half the length of the fringe. 


~~ = 


Handsome Decorative Work. 


- 

A pretty party bag is made of red cashmere, 
twelve inches wide and thirty-six inches long 
when finished. One end is drawn up and fastened 
with three plush balls of the same shade; the other 
has a band of red plush four inches in depth, and 
is finished with plush balls. The lining is of old 
gold satine. A brass ring is slipped on, which 
separates the two parts. This bag is very con- 
venient to carry gloves, slippers, handkerchiefs, 
brush, comb, ete. 

Another dainty bag is of brocaded white silk, 
and is twelve by eighteen inches. The lining is of 
plain white silk, and the strings that draw it up 
are of No. 12 white ribbon. 

A third one is of figured French satine on a pale 
blue ground, and the ribbons are of blue to match, 

School-bags, to carry books in, are made double 
and similar to the first party bag described, but 
of Canton flannel in wine, green, or some dark 
shade. 

A pretty scarf, to throw over a picture, is of pale 
pink China silk. One end is hem-stitched and the 
other fringed. Others, of white China silk, are 
daintily-painted in water colors, and have sprays 
of apple-blossoms, wild roses, trailing arbutus, 
oxeyed daisies, pansies, violets, heliotrope, and 
buttercups. 

A double sachet-bag, that has been the admira- 
tion of many, is of pink satin, twenty inches long 
and six inches wide, and tied with a large bow of 


ribbon in the center. On one end is a flock of flying © 


birds, and on the other a simple spray of flowers: 
Plush ball ornaments finish each end. : 
Pine pillows, sixteen by sixteen inches, are 
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———— 
made of pongee silk. ‘‘Slumber and Dream,” and 
“Give Me of Your Balm, O Fir-Tree,” are the mot- 
toes seen on two, embroidered in outline work. 
Pillow-shams are hemstitched and of white linen. 











FIG. 1. FOUNDATION OF DOLL’S TABLE. 
Many of them are worked in white rope silks. 
Some have conventional designs, while on others 
are seen ‘Good Night’ and ‘Good Morning.” 

Bath cloths are overcast around the edges, and 
then an edge crocheted of white Dexter’s cotton. 
“Wash and be Clean,” ‘‘ Water, Fresh and Free,” 
‘and “Ain’t I Clean Now?” are seen in outline 
work among the embroidered ones. 

Splashers come in plain and momie linen, many 
of them stamped for working. On one is found a 
spider-web with morning-glories. Another has a 
wash-bow] with a flock of birds taking a bath, and 
over the bowl is ‘Splash, Splash.” A third has 
more birds bathing, and over them, “Go Thou and 
Do Likewise.” The cutest One is hemstitched, and 
has two owls perched on the branch of a tree, and 
one all alone on a lower branch, with the words, 
“Two is Company, Three is a Crowd.” Others 
have, “The Morning Dip,” ‘ We’re from the Owl 
Country,” and “Good Mogning,”’ on them. 

Dust-bags are made of every conceivable mate- 
rial,—satine, pongee, cashmere, silk, satin, velvet, 
and plush,—and are as plain or elaborate as one 
fancies. On some is seen the word, ‘“ Duster.” 
Spider-webs, horse-shoes, flowers, and all sorts of 
designs, are embroidered on them. 

Tray-cloths, center-pieces, and doileys never were 
handsomer than they are this season. They are 
worked in white, or the natural colors of the 
flowers. Conventional designs are much used, but 
the most popular flowers this season are carnation 
pinks, daisies, buttercups, and wild roses. 

Heavy linen laundry-bags are nicely-bound, and 
stamped with various designs. On one is seen, 
“Rub a Dub-Dub, Three Maids at the Tub.” 

a 


Doll’s Duchesse Table. 
—=—> 
This cunning little doll’s dressing table is an ex- 
tremely pretty toy for a small girl, and, although 





FIG. 2. 


DOLL’S TABLE. 
quite inexpensive, one that will delight any child- 


ish heart. The foundation is of heavy cardboard, 
the various parts being cut.according to the dimen- 


. Sions given in Fig. 1, and pasted firmly together, 


With strong glue or flour paste. The whole is 
Smoothly covered with light blue silesia, and over 
it are draped full curtains of white dotted muslin, 
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edged with the narrowest of lace. Bows of baby 
ribbon, the same shade as the silesia, hold the 
drapery in place, at each side and at the top; while 
the tiny mirror fastened at the back can be pur- 
chased at a toy shop for a few cents. The wee pin- 
cushion is an addition that may be added or not, as 
desired. The finished table is shown in Fig. 2. 








A Picturesque Window. 
—_ 

The dining-room window, by two or three hours 
of pleasurable work, may be given a picturesque 
appearance, novel and woodsy, which cannot fail 
to please. A basket of lichens carefully removed 
from decaying stumps, logs and fences (and this 
may be easily done, any damp day, by the use of a 
thin-bladed knife, or even by one’s fingers with- 
out any other help), and four old fence-rails, as 
completely covered with lichens as can be found, 
will furnish the main part of the materials. These 
rails may be of different lengths; if so, all the 
better. The two longer ones should be laid upon 
the floor, distant apart the width of the window. 
The longer of the two remaining should be laid 
across on top, a foot from the ends of these, and 
bound with fine wire at the intersections. The 
fourth should be fastened in the same way, the 
length of the window from the third. This rect- 
angle can now be secured with two long spikes 
over the inside window-frame. It is the work of 
but a few minutes to cover three strips of brown 
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A PRETTY WINDOW. 

paper the lengths of the inside facings and across 
the top by sewing the pretty, greenish-grey lichens 
closely together on the paper foundations. These 
ean be secured in place by lightly tacking overs 
the wood-work. The one across the top should be 
wide enough to fall loosely, so as to hide its fasten- 
ings to the inside of the upper rail and to the top 
of the window-frame. 

Should the window be already supplied with 
side-brackets for pot-plants, those large, oddly- 
shaped lichens, used for etehing,can be crowded 
close to them, so as to give the effect of themselves 
being the support. A window-box of growing 
plants and vines, or pots of these, finish the deco- 
ration, unless you are fortunate enough to possess 
a large hornet’s nest, which, suspended from the 
ceiling infront of the window, gives a pretty sup- 
port for ivy branches. Festoons of chestnut-burrs 
and sycamore-balls may fall with good effect from 
the ends of the cross-piece at the top. 





A Handy Device. 
—e 

This simple device for running ribbons through 
hems or shirrs is too plainly shown in the sketch 
to need description. It is sosimple that the ex- 
clamation, “ Why have I never thought of that !” 
is sure to be heard whenever one familiar with its 
use runs a ribbon intoa lace shirr, under insertion, 
through crochet work or into an apron-top before 
one who is not. Aprons of soft, thin silk, lace, or 
muslin are often prettier with a sash-like strip of 
the material for a girdle than they are with rib- 
bons, but it is sometimes difficult to pass them 
through the hems; by folding one end narrowly 
and inserting the pin, as shown, they may be 





drawn through rapidly and be shaken out so 








quickly that.no permanent wrinkles or creases 
will be formed in them. Then, too, safety-pins- 
are much more liable to be lying handily by on 
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CONVENIENT THREADER. 





the dressing-table or cushion than are ribbon or 
tape needles, which muss the ribbon ends more or 
less every time they are used. 








Clothes-Pin Holder. , 


A handy clothes-pin bag and apron combined is . 
here delineated. It is so arranged that it may be 
quickly buttoned about the waist,where it will hold 
the pins conveniently to one’s hand in the large 
open pockets; or, it may be drawn up by the cord 
to form a bag in which the pins may remain safe 
from dust and discol- 
oration, and be hung 
up in any handy place. 
As will be seen, it has 
an apron-shaped foun- 
dation hemmed across 
the top. Another piece 
of the same shape, a 
little wider and hol- 
lowed out at the top, is 
seamed to it allaround, 
being held a little full 
across the bottom and FOR CLOTHES-PINS. 
straight at the sides, and, after, being hemmed 
around the upper edge, a lengthwise seam up the 
center divides it into two pockets and prevents it 
from dragging down when it is worn. A cord is 
run into the hems by which it may be drawn up 
like a bag by pulling it out in loops at each corner, 
where it passes from the front hem to the back 
one. Then short straps, for a belt, are sewed to 
the corners, and finished with a button and but- 
































ton-hole. 
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Bonbon Bag. 


For small gifts and to sell at fairs bags of all 
sorts are always in demand, and especially those 
that are not too large to fill with candy. The ar- 
tistic little bonbonbag shown in the cut is formed 
of lavender silk, while, across the bottom on each 
side, is pasted a battlemented strip of glassine or 
thin celluloid, upon which is painted in oil colors a 
tiny bunch of violets and the old saying; “ Sweets 
to the Sweet.” A narrow lavender ribbon draws 





BAG FOR BONBONS. 


up the top,and, when holding tempting sugary 
contents, this pretty trifle is not to be despised. 
A Timely Suggestion. 
— =~ » 
Maple sap will boil away more quickly in bright, 
tin milk-pans, placed on top of the range, than in x 







iron kettles, and the syrup thus obtained is much 
lighter-colored, and more delicate in flavor. A 
panful of maple sap, kept on the front covers of 
your hot cook-stove, will be reduced in ten hours 
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to nearly a tumblerful of syrup as clear and thick 
and white as honey if it is stirred frequently. 


Hints for the Amateur Dress-Maker. 
__ 

The plain, simply-draped skirts now in vogue 
require so little material that they are a veritable 
boon to the economist, while, for the fancy bodices, 
remnants of silk and velvet work in most effect- 
ively. The close of the winter season, too, offers 
frequent bargains in dress fabrics, so that a pretty 
and tasteful gown is within the reach of nearly 
every woman. For those skillful with the needle, 
who do their own dress-making, a few hints may, 
therefore, be inorder. Stylish, showy, and attract- 
ive are many of the pattern robes, bordered wool- 
ens, figured and striped materials, marked at 
temptingly low prices; but she with a limited 
purse should resolutely pass them by, and wisely 
select a plain fabric, in the newest shade of the 
color most becoming to her—a camel’s-hair or Hen- 
rietta cloth for a street suit; a cashmere for a 
house-dress, or a dainty silk or wool crépon for an 
evening costume — these being what might be 
termed ‘“all-the-year-round frocks,” and having 
“all seasons for their own.” A fair-haired blonde 
will find that her delicate tints are thrown out to 
advantage by the fashionable drabs and beaver 
hues, or, if she have much color, may venture on 
the refined silvery grays, or army blue. Brunettes 
appear at their best in reddish browns, the new 
Eiffel color, and the blue verging on violet, which 
is now so popular; while to the demi-blondes 
belong the lady-like heliotrope and grayish 
greens. Black, of course, is worn by all, while 
house-dresses may be as gay and brilliant as any 
butterfly could desire. 

Eight yards of wide cloth or camel’s-hair are 
usually sold for a suit, but six yards are enough for 
a medium-sized woman, particularly if she intends 
having velvet or silk sleeves. An extra yard or so 
of material, however, is always useful. For the 
foundation-skirt and waist-linings, modistes use a 
lustrous, twilled cotton, known as French sateen 
or Oxford cloth, and three lengths are sufficient 
for the skirt, which is cut two yards and three- 
quarters in width. A facing of the same sateen 
finishes the bottom, with an interlining of moder- 
ately stiff crinoline, while, on the outside, the dress 
fabric extends up for about eight inches; and all 
four layers are stitched together, by machine, at 
the foot. If desired, a braid may be added, but it 
should be sewed on flat, and scarcely show. Many 
ladies have discarded all steels and tournures, but, 
if a slight extender is liked, one reed, ten or twelve 
inches in length, may be set across the back, 
twelve inches below the belt. A drawing-string, 
run in a easing, also helps to hold the skirt well 
back, and give it a slender appearance. Over this 
foundation the double-width cloth is then draped, 
and, to form what is known as the English skirt, 
two and a half or three breadths are required. 
These hang almost plain in front and on the sides, 
with only a few scant folds taken on each hip, 
while the most of the fullness is massed directly in 
the middle of the back, pleat being laid upon pleat. 
Another pretty model, suitable for lighter fabrics, 
has the front breadth caught up, in one deep loop, 
on the left side, revealing a velvet or silk breadth 
beneath. Asthereisno place for a pocket in these 
new skirts, dainty chatelaine bags, formed of the 
same materials as the costume, are hung at the 
side. 

Favor is divided between the lapped bodice, with 
its one long revers, extending from the right 
shoulder to the left of the waist-lines. and the 
basque with jacket fronts, revealing a vest or gilet 
beneath. The back of the bodice is cut in a slen- 
der point, or two short, flat tails, without postilion 
pleats. Hooks and eyes are more popular than 
buttons for fastening waists, and bent hooks 
should be used, as they are more secure than the 
old-fashioned kind. Small rings for hooks that 
are apt to show are neatly button-holed over with 
embroidery-silk. Velvet sleeves add much to the 
dressiness of a wool gown, and these are generally 
large, and wrinkled above the elbow. The small 
mutton-leg shape is the prettiest, but a coat- 
sleeve, simply widened at the top, to stand well 
out above the arm-hole, is also much worn. A 
very exaggerated sleeve, however, is awkward 
and unbecoming. 

Never was it possible to remodel an old gown 
more satisfactorily than at present, for, if the 
fabric cannot be matched, black may be combined 
stylishly with all colors, while there are a dozen 
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little devices for concealing worn or soiled parts. 
Is the edge of the basque frayed? Then, thrust it 
beneath the skirt, and conceal the join by a wide 
ribbon or folded velvet girdle, and you have one 
of the new round waists. Light sleeves, out at the 
elbows, can be replaced by fresh ones, of a con- 
trasting material. If the side-forms, under the 


| arms, are rubbed, short zouave jacket-fronts will 





eover them, while trimmings of ribbon, galloons, 
or passementerie may be arranged in any odd 
style that willserve a double purpose. Should thé 
waist be entirely gone, the old skirts may still be 
utilized and greatly freshened by having, to wear 
with them, a jacket-basque of one of the new and 
charming brocades, displaying tiny bunches of 
roses, leaves, or berries, upon a black, brown, or 
dark-green ground. Jabots of lace make these 
bodices very smart, and they are sometimes even 
worn at small evening parties, with white or pale- 
tinted tulle skirts. Handsome passementerie sets 
off a dress wonderfully, and it need only be pur- 
chased in short lengths, one yard being sufficient 
to trim the collar and waist, or to outline the front 
of the waist. 

Leather is again receiving attention as a garni- 
ture, but it is stiff and inartistic, and never likely 
to be very popular. 

Slender girls look well with a sash, that starts 
from the side-seams of the basque, is knotted at the 
point in front, and hangs in long, graceful ends 
over a plain skirt. Ribbon belts, worn with round 
waists, are narrower than they have been, and are 
very chic fastened with a long, slanting silver 
buckle. 

For street wear, collars are as high as ever, but, 
in the house, may be as low, round, or pointed as 
is becoming. 

a es 


Work for the Little Ones. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
—i— 


I have been forced to consider this subject by the 
activity of my own little six-year-old, who unless 
usefully employed is a living exemplification of 
the proverb, ‘Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do.”? During a siege of house-clean- 
ing in October, I remarked at table that I must 
find a man who could take up my stair and hall 
carpet. “Let me doit,” said Master Jack, and do 
it he did, taking out every tack from a heavy Wil- 
ton carpet, and putting all the straight tacks ina 
cup by themselves with a thoughtfulness beyond 
his years. 

Children are naturally industrious. Of course 
there are exceptions, but it is the exception that 
proves the rule. The most miserable hours of my 
childhood were those in which I could find “ noth- 
ing to do.” To sweep the barn, or the paths, to 
rake the dooryard, to carry wood for the kitchen, 
and work of a like nature, were tasks in which my 
childish heart delighted. Unfortunately I was al- 
lowed to choose my work, and as I had no fondness 
for an indoor life, I have been all my life trying to 
“catch up” in the knowledge of housekeeping 
that I should have acquired in childhood. 

It is asmall thing to fold a napkin, but if a hur- 
ried and overworked woman has to fold six or 
eight every time a table is cleared, it may become 
one of the “ last straws.” Babies are great mimics, 
and a baby of three can be taught to fold his nap- 
kin, more or less presentably, and to hang his 
table bib on its nail, or over the back of his high 
chair. He can button his boots, and will be very 
proud if allowed to button mamma’s also, or those 
of a smaller child. 

On a farm the tasks that can be performed by 
young children are so evident that it is almost 
unnecessary to enumerate them. Judgment and 
discretion must be used by the parent, or children 
of active, nervous temperaments will be likely to 
overheat themselves in such work as bringing 
chips and wood for mamma’s stove. They must on 
no account be allowed to carry heavy burdens. 

In some cases the child will need the incentive 
of a trifling reward, a story, a treat of some kind, 
or a penny. If generous habits are taught along 
with it, the acquisition of money is not a bad habit 
to form. A boy is more manly, a girl more woman- 
ly, for having his or her own pocket-money. It is 
better to let them earn this than to give it to them. 
They will have more idea of the value of money, 
which is something every child, whether of rich or 
poor parents, should have. It is no uncommon 
thing to hear a young man or woman say, ‘“ Until 


I was eighteen, { had no idea of the value of money. | used instead of the figs. Prunes will also make & — ji 


When I wanted a thing I asked for it and gotit. I 
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wish I had been taught habits of economy 
Each mother will see for herself the work 
suitable for her own little ones, but I am pear: 
will agree with me that a child who ig made 
a that he is a “help to Mamma” wil] be mi ™ 
1appier than one who is always 

ea ys told that he ig “in 


A Chat With the Cook. 


vs Word About Beef. -——-Many housekeepers who 
read the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are depend. 
ent upon the itinerant butcher for their suppli i 
of meat. Even where there is so small a edie 
it is worth one’s while to know good meat when 
you see it. The cut surface of beef should be of g 
reddish-brown color, firm and compact and 
streaked with fat. If the fat is yellow, peter the 
flesh tough, dry and hard, the animal was old 
Beef of a pale-pink color indicates an unhealthy 
animal. Veal is slightly reddish, with white fibre, 
through it, but not streaked with fat as beef, (Pork 
is a sort of rose-pink, with the fat distributed 
through the muscles. In mutton the fat accumu.’ 
lates along the borders of the muscles if the ani- 
mals have been well nourished.) Even good beef. 
is sometimes tough, owing to the fact that it is 
freshly killed. The want of ice may make it im- 
possible to keep it sweet until it becomes tender, 
Still, one need not eat a tough stzak. A round 
steak, treated as follows, will be far better flavored 
than an ordinary sirloin, and far cheaper. Haye 
it cut rather more than an inch thick, as it wil] be 
more juicy and better-flavored than a thin steak, 
There will be no superfiuous fat on a round steak, 
Take a flat pie-dish large enough to let the steak 
lie flat, and pour twe tablespoonfuls of oil and 
two of vinegar in the bottom; lay the meat in this 
and let it stand five or six hours, turn over and let 
it remain until you are ready to cook it—say over 
night, or from noon until dinner-time. Pepper 
each side lightly as you turn it, and cook either by 
broiling, or frying on a very hot pan without other 
fat. The oil will not impart the slightest flavor to 
the meat, although it will have had the effeet of 
preventing it from becoming hard and dry, while 
the vinegar will soften the tough fibres. Give it 
fair trial. 

Meat Cakes.—A small portion of rarely-cooked 
cold roast or boiled mutton makes a delicious dish 
if prepared as follows: Chop very fine, and mix 
witha quarter as much finely-chopped suet, half as 
much fine bread crumbs, and a seasoning of thyme, 
marjoram, pepper, and salt. To each pint of this 
mixture add a cup of chopped oyster (canned or 
fresh), add two well-beaten eggs, form into balls or 
sausages, and fry brown. 

Economy Indian Pudding. — Stir seven table- 
spoonfuls of corn meal into a quart of scalding 
milk; add a teaspoonful of salt, and one each of 
ginger and cinnamon, with a cupful of molasses. 
Bake covered for two hours, remove the cover and 
bake for half an hour longer. 

Kidney Toast.—Chop fine four veal kidneys with 
half a pound of calf’s liver; season with pepper 
and salt. Make a little butter hot in a frying-pan 
and toss them about until cooked but not overdone. 
Remove from the fire and stir in the beaten yolk 
of one egg and half a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Spread on toast and serve at once. Stewed or 
broiled tomatoes, and hot Indian meal muffins, go 
nicely with this excellent dish. : 

Potato Chowder.—This is a good dinner when one 
feels like being economical or like having a com- 
plete change from roast, boiled, and fried. Cut 
half a pound of salt pork into thin slices, and fry 
lightly. Lay them in a kettle, while you fry five 
sliced onions a light yellow color in the fat. Now 
have a quart dishful of pared and Sliced potatoes, 
and put them in the kettle with alternate layers of 
the pork and onion, seasoning each layer with 
pepper, and dredging with flour. Cover with two 
quarts of water, and simmer forty minutes or un- 
til the potatoes are done. Just before taking from 
the fire throw in a tablespoonful of minced pars- 
ley, or celery-tops, or both. Pour over toast. 

Fig Pudding.—Beat two eggs until light, add one 
cup of milk, two of sifted flour with a heaping 
teaspoonful of baking powder and half as much 
salt. Beat until very smooth, and add half @ 
pound of chopped figs, floured, Put intoa greased 
mold and boil or steam two hours. Eat with a 








sauce made by whipping together one large table- a 


spoonful of butter, one heaping coffee cup of pow- 
dered sugar, and one egg. Cranberries may be 


delightful pudding. 
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GEORGE A. MARTIN. 

“]’ll have the law on him; that’s what I will,” 
said Henry Paine. angrily, as he entered the house 
for breakfast, after having finished his morning 
«chores. ; 

«“ What has happened ?” asked Mrs. Paine. 

“Happened! enough has happened. Dodd has 


gone and shot one of my best Berkshire shoats. 


THE MEETING AT THE MILL. 
I’ve stood enough from him before, and now I’ll | 
have law, if there is any to be had.” 

“How do you know that Mr. Dodd shot your 
hog?” asked Mrs. Paine. 

“Know! Why, isn’t the hog lying in his cornfield 
dead, with a bullet-hole in its head ? I suppose the 
hog got through into the field where Dodd is husk- 
ing lis corn, and instead of turning it out and tell- 
ing me, he just up and shot him. I thought I heard 
agun in the night, but paid no attention to it, for I 
supposed it was some of the boys. I didn’¢ imag- 
ine that the game was one of my best Berkshires. 
You remember he shot a dog of ours last summer 
in his sheep pasture and then found that the dog 
was muzzled.” 

“Well,” said gentle Mrs. Paine, “it certainly 
does look like an unneighborly thing, but it is not | 
quite certain that Mr. Dodd is the guilty one, and | 


| in any case remember that a soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” 

The soothing influence of his wife mollified the 
| angry man to such a degree, that when he went 
| over to see his neighbor Dodd about the matter, 

after breakfast, he was fully resolved to keep con- 
| trol of his temper. But, in spite of good resolu- 


| tions, one word led to another until an angry alter- | 
| cation ensued. To the amazement of Mr. Paine 
ry 


his neighbor not only denied shooting the hog, but 
disclaimed all knowledge of the affair. 

On his next visit to the village Mr. Paine called 
on Mr. Nelson, a justice of the peace with whom 
he was acquainted, and talked over the matter, 
with a view of bringing a suit for what he regarded 
as an outrageous trespass on his rights. But Mr. 
Nelson convinced him that his case was a very 
weak one for lack of evidence. He went home and 
brooded over the matter week after week. The 





friendly relations which had existed between the 
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ke 
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iy 


| neighbors for 


years were re- 

placed by sullen 

anger on one side 

and a defiant 

sense of injustice 

on the other. The weeks rol'ed around; the corn 
was husked and in the crib; winter set in with ice 
and snow; and the Christmas holidays came. 

One morning, a few days “after Christmas, Mr. 
Paine received a call from Walter Nelson, the son 
of the village justice. Walter was a student in col- 
lege, and was now at home for the holidays. 

After the first salutation Walter remarked, “ Mr. 
Paine, I have come to explain a matter that I have 
only just found out about myself. Last fall I was 
home for a short visit, and one night I started out 
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on a ’coon hunt with Dave Sisson from over the 
mountain. He told me that a bear had been seen 
sumewhere in your neighborhood. You know they 
sometimes come down from the mountain. We 
came over this way, and while Dave'with the dogs 
was hunting through Mr. Dodd’s woods, I thought 
I would go and look into a corn-field which ad- 
joined the woods. The corn had been cut, but I 
knew there would be soft nubbins which would 
attract a bear. As 1 was stalking quietly along 
outside of the fence, opposite the woods, I heard a 
rustling in one of the shocks. There was appar- 
ently the very animal I was looking for.‘ There 
was no moon,—only starlight,—but I blazed away. 


| The animal gave a tremendous grunt and ran. I 


had evidently wounded it. Before J could reload 
my gun, climb the fence, and start in pursuit I lost 
all trace of the game. I started across the corn- 
field toward the woods, and met Dave, who had 
heard the gun, and came to find what I had shot 
at. We looked all along the fence next to the 
woods, but found nothing, and gave itup. Ihad to 
start for college the next morning, on the six 
o’clock train, and Dave went home. Yesterday 
father was telling me about your trouble with Mr. 
Dodd, and it came into my head in a minute that 
it was your hog I shot. I will see that you are paid 
for the hog.” 


“Don’t mention it,’? said Mr. Paine. ‘The hog 


had no right there anyhow, and you had no inten- 
tion of wrong. We’ll call it accidental death.” 
Walter thanked him, took his leave, and Mr. 
Paine hurried over to his neighbor’s to explain. 
But he learned that Mr. Dodd had gone to mill. 
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Mr. Paine at once harnessed his horses to the 
sleigh and drove to the mill. As he approached it 
he saw Mr. Dodd standing near the watering- 
trough. He had put his grist into his cutter, 
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and was just watering his gray mare before 
starting for home. Mr. Paine drove up behind 
him, jumped out of his sleigh and went to his side. 
Mr. Dodd stood with his coat buttoned up to his 
chin, a fur cap drawn over his ears, and whip in 
hand. As he saw who approached, he looked 
grimly around, expecting to hear a renewal of an- 
gry words. But Mr. Paine extended his hand, say- 
ing, ‘Neighbor Dodd, I’ve been a fool, and I’ve 
come to ask your pardon. That hog was shot 
through a blunder, by a party of ’coon-hunters.” 

Instantly the grim face relaxed; the whip‘was 
passed to the left hand, and the right extended for 
a cordial clasp, as he said heartily: 

“Neighbor Paine, I felt sure it would come 
around some time, and I’m glad it has come so 
soon. I hope this will teach us both not to be 
hasty in judging by appearances.” 





Making Rainy Days Bright. 
LAURA A. BEATTY. 
—_- 

There are cold, rainy, and cheerless days every 
spring, when the larger part of the family have to 
remain indoors, and when, to keep them all good- 
natured, somebody must see that they are enter- 
tained. A dull and moping crowd is not to be 
tolerated; and a little forethought as to amuse- 
ments will help, wonderfully, to give vim and life 
to a wet day or an evening’s entertainment. 

A fagot-party will draw out the special talents of 
each one of the company. Prepare a number of 
small fagots, label each with a person’s name, and 
tie all the fagots in a bundle. The master of cer- 
emonies draws a fagot at random, and presents it 
to the person whose name it bears. That person 
must place it on the fire, or in the empty grate, and 
light it. As long as it continues to burn, he must 
entertain the company. He may sing a song, tell 
# story, read a poem, dance, sketch, or do anything, 
in fact, which is entertaining; but at the last 
flicker of the fagot he must stop instantly, no mat- 
ter if in the middle of song or story. Then another 
fagot and another entertainer has the floor until 
his fagot is burned, and so on. 

A unique device, that produced unbounded fun 
for a party storm-bound in a small village, was 
what, to fit in with the prevailing nonsense of the 
plan, was called a “soirée musicale operetta.” 
Early jn the day each person selected some tune, 
to which he sang, or tried to sing, everything he 
wished to say. Many were the slides, slurs, and 
rolling “‘r’s” required to make a request for a book 
or other article fit to the air of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” or a remark on the violence of the storm fit 
the sweet cadences of “Annie Laurie.” Partic- 
ularly comical were the remarks of the “Red, 
White, and Blue” man, who was much given to sol- 
emn utterances, quite out of keeping with the tune 
he had selected. Another member of the party, 
who had just received a letter from a friend of all, 
tried to give the news, which each was interested 
in. As the only tune he was capable of keeping (?) 
was “Old Hundred,” the incongruity between its 
measures and the spicy extracts was more than 
amusing. So great was the success of the plan for 
that time, that the company adopted it later, on a 
number of evenings, always with the same success. 

A laughter-provoking collection is in the posses- 
sion of a lady, who employed the expedient to pass 
away the time for a party of friends one rainy day 
at the seaside, and afterwards on several evenings 
at her home. A number of pieces of white paper 
(that without lines is best), about four inches 
square, and a soft lead pencil are required. One 
at a time they were bidden to close their eyes 
(there are always plenty of interested watchers to 
see that this is honestly done) and draw on the 
paper the picture of their favorite animal, and 
then sign their name. Various and grotesque are 
the deformities of the poor horses, cows, and dogs. 
Most unlucky is the artist, who, in an unguarded 
moment, raises his pencil from the paper. 

Riddles and conundrums often fill what might 
otherwise become an awkward pause; but, like 
puns, they must be used with discretion as to 
when and where, to prevent the asker from being 
ealled a bore. If there is sufficient talent in the 
party, a set of original conundrums may be given 
out early in the day, the answers to be called for in 
the evening, and a prize to be awarded to the for- 
tunate guessers. Charades are an unfailing stand- 
by, and these, with some of the old-fashioned 
dancing games, are sure to suit almost every taste. 

Perhaps some of the company may remember the 
pretty game, played at young people’s parties, in 








their younger days, when the girls and boys 
formed two lines, standing alternately. Some one 
selected for the purpose chanted some old ballad, 
the favorite being ‘“ Barbara Allen.” To this they 
kept time, with a rhythmical movement, without 
change of place. A courtesy was made at the final 
words “ Barbara Allen,” at the close of the stanza. 


‘When space is limited, and motion is desirable, 


this game is often practicable. 

The attic and closets of almost any house will 
furnish plenty of materials for an impromptu 
dress-party. The Three Little Maids from School, 
Sweet Dolly Varden, Mother Goose, My Lady and 
the Demure Quakeress, will find all they need for 
their costumes if they can procure two or three 
tea-gowns, afew Japanese fans, a large-flowered 
polonaise, afew dressing-gowns, some bows for the 
slippers, a few soft felt hats, that will bend into 
shape, and a little miscellaneous finery. The 
sailor lad, my lord, a fierce Italian brigand, and 
the stately beaux of the olden time will find it 
equally easy to get up costumes out of blue flannel 
blouses, sailor hats and ties, large black felt hats 
and long plumes, some buckles and bows, a pair of 
riding-boots, a few ruffles, some lace—it need not be 
linen—and a supply of gold and silver paper. The 
latter will make cold steel of most innocent 
wooden lath. 


oe 


Blotting Sketches. 
CLIFTON 8S. WADY. 
—_— 

Doubtless you have at some time amused your- 
self by writing names in ink and folding the paper 
across them while still fresh, to observe the fan- 
tastic shapes thereby produced. Tiring of the 
monotony of this method one evening, a new idea 
suggested itself to me in this connection: why not 
use simple outlines or designs, other than hames i 
I tried it, and the result was an odd and unique 
collection of sketches, which I present, with ex- 
planations for the benefit of any curious boy or 
girl desiring to experiment for himself. The 
dotted lines are intended to show where the paper 
must be folded. 

s Fig. 1 would answer admirably for a 

leé A design for Swiss scroll saw-work. Two 
s boys in graceful posture, facing, are 
FIG. 1, AS throwing back their coats to hold up 

DRAWN. to view quaint, wriggling fishes. This 
was the way it struck me; very likely the reader 
may see a different pattern. 

The second attempt also 
resulted in a curious pro- 
duction, which I immedi- 
ately christened a hat- ° 
rack. When held as shown 
(Fig. 2), one can imaginea FIG. 1, AS BLOTTED. 
deer’s head with two branching antlers crossed 


| by spears and guns. Now turn the 


ee i ; 
' picture up-side-down, and lo, we 





‘ : 
’ have a headless chicken (not a 
FIG. 2, A very plump one, it is true) with 
DRAWN. feathered legs, leaning on an un- 


certain fence-rail. 

For Fig. 3, I sim- 
ply wrote the fig- 
ure 8 for a body, 
11 for legs, 44 fora 
pair of boots, and 
put a‘“3” oneither 





FIG. 2, AS BLOTTED. 
side for arms. Two *B’s” provide, for a pair of 


generous ears. Drawn heavily and folded on 
dotted line, the result was undeniably a wicked 
looking spider. 


# 35 oe 


FIG. 3, AS FIG. 3. AS FIG. 4, AS 
DRAWN. BLOTTED. DRAWN. 

For my fourth attempt, I drew an 
odd-looking little boy, with clothes- 
pin horns and striped jacket. It was 

FIG. 4, AS poorly-drawn indeed. Nevertheless, 

BLOTTED. after treating it the same as the 
above, and reversing the object, I was confronted 
(Fig. 4) with a very good likeness to an owl, sit- 
ting on the branches of a fir-tree. 

Rather Indigestible Biscuits. 
MISS H. E. SMITH. 
a 

Are there any girls or boys in all this big country 

of ours who do not know, or think that they know, 








that the word biscuit always means som 
eat? But, thinking that we know is one thing’ an, 
really knowing is often quite another. We'shouy: 
be very sorry to see any of our wide-awake chi 
attempt to eat a certain sort of biscuits. I¢ any, : 
you should visit a pottery, or a porcelain factory, 
you would find that the clay, after it has been. 
through its first baking in the furnace, and bef 

it has received its glaze, is called biscuit: and 
ware which is made up into shape without furth 

| preparation is called biscuit-ware. 9 


An Ingenious Puzzle. 

J. FIERO. 

= 
Here is a puzzle, which, while it seems very 
simple, cannot be done unless you are acquainted 
with the rule which governs its solution. It may 
be done repeatedly before your eyes, yet you ean: 
not do it until its operation is made clear to you. 
Take seven grains of corn (or anything Similar) 
and place them upon seven of the corners, by fol- 
lowing the lines. The manner of moving the graing 
is like this: Start a grain at 1 and leave it at 6; 


3; 2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
































6 7 
DIAGRAM OF PUZZLE. 

another at 8 and leave it at 5; another at 4 an@ 
leave it at 1; another at 3 and leave it at 8; and so 
on until all seven are on corners. One corner will 
be vacant when they are all on. You are not 
allowed to put more than one grain on a corner, 
neither must you start a grain from a corner upon 
which a grain has been placed. The figures are 





explanation plain. In making your moves, the 
secret is to cover the point each time from which 
your last grain was started. That is, you first go 
from 8 to 5, next from 3 to 8, then from 6 io 3, then 
from 1 to 6, then from 4 to 1, then from 7 to 4, and, 
last, from 2to7. But one who has not been let into 
the secret will have to study a long time before he 
finds it out. 


Who Will Start One First ? 
MARGARET KENNEDY. 
| oe 
There are boys and girls in many a country town 
who are hungry for books to read. How eagerly 
they read their pages in the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST!—but that comes only once a month. Why 





not have a neighborhood library, full of choice and. 


| entertaining books? ‘Oh, that is impossible,” L 
hear you answer in chorus, “for it would cost so 
much.” Let’s see about that. Books on which 
the copyright has expired are now very cheap. 
No matter how much means you may have to 
spend for the latest and costliest books, there are 
many of these, such as “Tom Brown at Oxford” 
and “Ivanhoe,” which you ought by all means to 
read. 

A meeting should be called of all who would be 
likely to be interested, and a library association 
formed. It would be well to ask the co-operation 
of older people, although, if you wish, the associa- 
tion ean be composed of boys and girls only. When 


all have assembled, different plans can be pro-. 


posed, and some definite one decided upon. Each 
member should pay in advance an annual fee; 
fifty cents would do nicely. These fees will make 
enough to purchase quite a number of books; by 
giving a festival or entertainment more can be 
added. The books should be selected with great 
care, so that all will be well worth reading, and 
there should be as much variety as possible, im 
| order that all tastes may be suited. Samue? 
| Smiles’ works, “Self Help’ and “Character,” are 





added to the drawing only to assist in making the’ 
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eee 
well worth reading and re-reading every year, and 
n now be bought for sixty-five cents. Todd’s 


ae Manual” is equally good, though per- 


«“ Student’s , 
s not so interesting. 
Phen the books are received they should be 


neatly covered and numbered, and should be kept 
ata convenient place for the majority of the mem- 
bers. Of course, some person will have to act as 
librarian and keep record of each book taken out, 
by whom, when, and when returned, in a blank 
pook provided by the society. In asecond record 
book, which will not need to be consulted often, 
should be the cost of each volume, and when pur- 
chased; then, if it is lost its value can be deter- 
mined. A pleasing feature would be a list of all 
books and money donated and their donors, and 
interesting accounts of the festivals and entertain- 
ments given for the benefit of the association. It 
will be necessary to have a few simple rules as to 
the length of time a book may be retained, the 
damage and loss of books, ete. 

We dwellers in the country have this advantage— 
that there is more time for reading and quiet re- 
flection’ than in the whirl of city life. With all 
their free libraries the members of the average 
city family know less of standard literature than 
one would suppose. Here is one thing in which 
you can excel them. While visiting in one of our 
largest cities I was surprised to find that a bril- 
liant lady graduate, who had always lived there, 
did not know who Tam O’Shanter was. Another 
lady, a teacher, asked me *‘ Who was Ivanhoe? He 
‘was a poet, wasn’t he?” There is no reason why 
any of you should make such a ridiculous blunder. 

—————— 


Stella and Her Steers. 
cali — 

“IT send you a picture of my trained steers. They 
are Herefords. My father keeps Hereford cattle 
and breeds them to sell. 
We have some cattle that 
came from England. I 
went with my father to all 
the fairs, and took six first 
premiums on my steers. 
I trained them myself. 
They are ten months old, 
and I am ten years ol 
My steers earned me mon- 
ey enough to buy my win- “24. 
ter suit and a nice cloak. 
Perhaps I am a Tom-boy, 
but I like nice clothes.” 

Thus writes ‘tittle Stella 
Freeman, of Huntington, 
Mass. Those who attended 

the agricultural fairs in 

that vicinity, last fall, 

were interested in a pair 

of bright little steer calves, 
exhibited by this girl of 

ten, who was dressed in a 

blue and white suit, with 

a jockey cap, as shown in 

the illustration. The 

calves were trained to per- 

form evolutions, with and 
without the yoke, to move 

in direct lines or circles, 
either abreast or following each other to kneel 
and rise, guided only by gestures or movements of 
the whip; the little trainer doing the whole with- 
out speaking a word. 

From her earliest childhood she has shown a 
strong tendency to make pets of all the brute cre- 
ation. When she was but two or three years old 
the family often found her sitting upon the manger 
of the bull—a massive creature, weighing over two 
thousand pounds—and feeding him tidbits. This 
love of animals is hers both by inheritance and 
education, her father being a successful breeder of 
Herefords, and her grandfather ranking long as 
one of the leading cattle-men of New England. In 
all other ways Stella is thoroughly feminine, fond 
of dainty ribbons and all beautiful things, and 
skilled at knitting intricate patterns of lace, ete. 
An injury received at school last year prevented 
her attendance for several months, and, ‘vy the 
physician’s advice, she: was left free to foliow her 
own inclinations in the open air. She then began 
the training of a pair of steer calves, for her own 
amusement, without any thought of making a 
public exhibition. But several prominent cattle- 
men, visiting at the farm while the calves were in 
. training, urged that she should exhibit them at the 


A LITTLE 





next agricultural fair. The novelty of steers trained 





by a girl attracted much attention. The president 

| of one society declared that they were the most tak- 
ing feature of the whole fair. Visiting delegates 
from the State Board of Agriculture complimented 
the little lady,,and numerous invitations were 
given her to exhibit her pets at other places, 
noticeably one from a member of the Connecticut 
State Board of Agriculture. 





The Goose Tournament. 
oe 

This was a sport which flourished in old 
Colonial days, and one which does not do very 
much credit to the humanity of those times. In 
these days, when we have Societies for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, the sport would be a 
short-lived one. A large and comely goose was 
selected by the entertainer, who had its head and 
neck cleanly plucked, without in any way other- 
wise injuring the bird. These portions were then 
greased with lard and the fowl suspended by its 
legs over the track of what was called a quarter- 
stretch. The participants in the game, mounted 
on their well-kept and trained steeds, were to rush 
furiously by and attempt to capture the prize in 
passing. The riders were required to whip their 
horses to a furious gallop, and to grasp the bird 
only by the neck, which of course slipped through 
their. hands, until, after many efforts, some one 
succeeded in choking the life of the poor thing, 
already nearly frightened to death. 





Our Prize Puzzles. 
te 
For the three best lists of answers to the puz- 
zles published below, we again offer three nice 
prizes, worth ten dollars. 


Send your answers to 





‘*Puzzle Editor of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York,” mailing them on or 
before the 15th of this month. 
18. DECAPITATION. 
Behead to commend, and leave to exalt. 
19. CHARADE. 
The last is without the first, 
But upon it the second is found; 
And the whole is but the half of it, 
As queer as it may sound. 
20. CURTAILMENTS. 
I’m a quizzical word, much like, ‘Where do you 
live?”’ 
Behead me, and straightway the answer L give; 
Now curtail me, then the suggestion is ‘‘She;” 





14, LAMP 
AREA 
MEAL 
GIRL’S TRAINED STEERS es ag 
, 15. Tip, pit. 
16. oO 
EMS 
OMBER 
SEA 
R 
17. Paradisiacal. 





Curtail me once more, and then it’s a *“* He.” 
Now replace the curtailments; behead me once 
more, 
You then have a word that meaneth before. 
21. BIOGRAPHICAL. 

What poet was the grandson of a king, the 
nephew of a king, and the father of a king, but 
was not himself a king ? 

22. ANAGRAM. 
Hip, hip, lad! Ale+ (The answer is one word.) 


23. CHARADE. 
My first is part of a dress; my second is a gar- 
ment; my whole is another garment, 
24. WORD SQUARE. 
1, an insect; 2, naked; 3, a Garpenter’s tool; 4, to 
abound. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
—e—t—a—e—a—i—n. (The answer is one word.) 
26. REVERSED RHOMBOID. 

Across: 1, a kind of antelope in South Africa; 2, 
an enlargement on the ball of the great toe; 3, 
kissing; 4, boxes holding weaver’s quills; 5, pieces 
of ivory; 6, forms a groove or channel in; 7, what 
is unpaid though due. Down: 1, a letter; 2, an ab- 
breviation; 3,a kind of growl; 4, a post-office of 
Martin Co., Indiana; 5, a post-office of Randolph 
Co., North Carolina; 6, a post-office in Milwaukee 
Co., Wisconsin ; 7, roistering blades; 8, stormings; 
9, upward curves in the lines of a ship; 10, Hebrew 
measures of liquids ; 11, to entrap; 12, with; 13, a 
letter. 

For the benefit of those unaccustomed to solve 
puzzles, we indicate the shape of the reversed 
rhomboid. It will be seen that the words read- 


ing crossways are each composed of seven letters: 
* * *© &© & & & 


* * * *€ 
* * * 
* 
* 
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* * * * & 
*“* * *& * 


** * & 


* 
* * 
* * * 
* * © & 


** * ke Ke * 


* 


27. 


DECAPITATION. 


Behead a couple, and leave a contest of speed; 
| behead again and leave an atom. 


28. WORD DIAMOND. 


1, in sound; 2, a witty saying; 3, a household 
utensil; 4, a garment (plu- 
ral); 5, homesickness; 6, 
husbandmen; 7, an Afri- 
can; 8, a nickname; 9, in 
match. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 

FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

8. Bradford, Taunton, 
4. Amesbury, Marblehead, 
Lowell, Swampscott. 

9. Saratoga, Edinburgh, 
Cork, Nice, Sparta. 

10. NOD 

ARE 
PAY 

(Nod, don, are, era, pay, 

nap, pan, yap, dry.) 


11. Sioux. 

12. Honest, we; hone, 
west; hose, went; shone, 
wet; shote, wen; those, 
new; whose, ten; show, 
teen; now, sheet; nose, 


whet; owes, then; ete. 
13. Installments. 


WINNERS. OF THE JANUARY PRIZES. 

The young people are engaging in the puzzle 
contest with a great deal of enthusiasm. We have 
received answers, not only from all over this coun- 
try, but from several foreign countries, and quite 
a number of them are correct in all or nearly all 
respects, but as only three prizes were offered, 
some who sent correct answers will have to be 
disappointed. A few seem to have thought that 
by solving only one puzzle they could win a prize, 
but no such promise was made; read the announce- 
ment in the January number, and you will see for 
yourself that the offer was “three fine prizes for 
the three best lists of answers.” After a careful 
examination of the answers, we award the three 
January prizes as follows: First, a handsome 
nickel watch, to Charlie Demotte, Owaneco, Il.; 
second, a lady’s waterproof circular, to Miss P. J. 
Shellem, Raleigh, N. C.; third, a pair of Barney & 
Berry’s side-lever skates, to Zella R. Cronyn, 
Bernardston, Mass. 
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FROM NEAR AND FAR. 


Kentucky Blue-Grass Farms. 


There are not many agricultural districts in the 
United States where the business of farming is 
conducted on a broader scale, and with more of the 
surroundings that go to make the occupation 
pleasant and satisfying, than in the Blue-grass 
region of Kentucky. This district, of which Lex- 
ington is the commercial, but not quite the geo- 
graphical, center, is famous, the world over, for its 
fast horses. And, while it contains many fine 
breeding establishments, and the ‘“fast-horse 
farms” are a feature to which the attention of 
every stranger is at once directed, it is not upon 
this alone that it rests its claim for consideration. 

The product upon which its best industries are 
builded, and which gives its name to the region, is 
the blue grass (Poa pratensis) itself. The limestone 
soil of Central Kentucky is peculiarly favorable to 
the growth of this grass, and from this, in turn, is 
builded the bone and sinew of Kentucky horses, the 
solid flesh of Kentucky steers, and the snowy 
fleeces of Kentucky sheep. Small farming, in the 
sense in which we have begun to apply it in many 
of the older States, is, as yet, comparatively un- 
known here. The average farm is from three 
hundred to six hundred acres in extent, while 
many owners number their acres up in the four 
figures. 

The great crops of this section are grass, corn, 
hemp, and tobacco, and, as the soil is well adapted 
to them all, and thorough and careful tillage is 
given, uniformly large crops are grown. The 
almost inexhaustible fertility of the soil may be 
understood from the statement that recent an- 
alyses of the limestone show that it contains from 
two to seven per cent of phosphoric acid, and this 
it is continually giving out to the enrichment of 
the soil. Tobacco is not often cultivated here by 
the owner of the land, but is put in and handled 
upon shares by men who make a business of 
tobacco-growing. In general, these people are not 
a thrifty class, although there are marked excep- 
tions. As a rule, the land-owners have to make 
them advances upon the prospective crop for their 
support while it is growing. As the crop is not 
ready for market until midwinter, a good portion 
of its value is absorbed by the time it is sold. Asa 
marked exception to this, I was shown a thrifty 
little homestead which had been purchased by a 
tobacco-grower with the profits from a single sea- 
son’s work, some $1,800. 

The Blue-grass farmer is a trader and speculator 
as well as farmer. As the larger farms usually 
have abundance of pasturage, young horses and 
mules are bought up from the smaller farmers, and 
young cattle and sheep are brought up in droves 
from Tennessee, and made ready for market. A 
“bunch of mules” is a Kentucky localism that 
means anywhere from a score to ten score head, 
and a “ bunch,” varying somewhere between these 
limits, may be found on most Blue-grass farms. 
The turnpikes in the Blue-grass country are mod- 
els of good road-making. Blue-grass homes are 
models of comfort, simplicity, and hospitality; 
and Blue-grass farming, with its broad, rich acres, 
handsome dwellings, well-filled barns, and the 
prevailing indications that here the farmer enjoys 
his “ease with dignity,” is a pleasant thing to see; 
especially after one has witnessed the pioneer toil 
of a new country, or, worse yet, the severely close 
methods that have been compelled in some older 
sections by the exhaustion of the soil and the pov- 
erty of resources of the cultivators. 

JAMES K. REEVE, Fayette Co., Ky. 
—— 
Western Montana, 


l read with much interest the short letters from 
** Near and Far,” but have not seen anything from 
this section of the great new State of Montana. 
All the world knows of Montana’s mines, so I will 
only remark that not one-fourth of the State has 
been prospected for minerals. In this county we 
have the Bitter Root and Missoula valleys. To 
give some idea of what our lands will produce, I 
present some crop reports from the farm of Mr. 
E. W. O’Dell, of this county: From twenty-five 
acres were harvested 1000 bushels of wheat; twenty 
acres produced 2100 bushels of oats, and eight 
acres yielded 550 bushels of barley, without fertil- 
izers. We raise apples, pears, plums, cherries, and 
all small fruits. This is the special home of the 
strawberry. Just a mile from the writer’s ranch is 
a bed of a quarter of an acre, badly kept, and not 








in an extra favorable location, which produced 
over 1400 quarts of berries last year. The price 
averaged about fifteen cents per quart, which is 
very low for this region. We need more industri- 
ous, “rustling” settlers. Missoula county will sup- 
port 75,000 more people. It is a good stock country, 
especially for horses, which “rustle”? the year 
around, and keep fat. The snowfall is not heavy 
or lasting, and the climate is about the same as 
Central Illinois. 
Ray F. MOON, Missoula Co., Montana. 
= 


The Pacific Northwest. 


This is what is known as the Palouse country, 
or the golden belt of the new State of Washington. 
It is one of the best agricultural districts in the 
Northwest. We have a rich and durable soil. 
Garden truck raised on the same ground for ten 
and even fifteen successive years continues to 
grow as well as at first, and without fertilizer of 
any kind. Wheat is the main staple, often reach- 
ing forty, fifty and even sixty bushels per acre. 
Oats and barley run from forty to eighty bushels. 
Apples, pears, plums, prunes, and cherries are 
abundant crops, and the past two years trees 
have been set out by the thousand. We have a 
healthy climate. Severe winter weather seldom 
lasts over six weeks. The ground froze hard 
enough to stop the plow about the middle of 
December, and snow fell more or less for the 
ensuing two weeks. The snow is now twelve or 
fourteen inches deep on a level, and is thawing 
the ground. This is what the farmers want, so 
that when the snow melts, it will sink into the 
ground. Last year was the dryest one we have 
ever had since the country was settled, and we 
had not more than two-thirds of a crop. To make 
things still worse, the great wheat-trust reached 
its grasping hand out here, as well as elsewhere, 
and kept the price of wheat down. But the 
farmers in this section are awake as well as those 
in the East, and are working in conjunction with 
them. The Alliance is very strong in this section, 
and is spreading very rapidly all over the State. 
At Oaksdale the Alliance has a large agricultural 
implement establishment, which is the head- 
quarters and distributing point for Washington. 
So far, it has been a success, and has effected a 
great saving to its members. It is backed by 
ample means to keep it going. If there is nota 
change, the Alliance will, on account of the differ- 
ent trusts and combines, be compelled to start 
their own stores, or club together and send East 
for their groceries and other goods. The “Big 
Four” of Chicago are now reaching out here to 
supply the towns and cities with their meats, and 
if the citizens patronize them it will ruin one of 
the best industries that we have. The only way to 
defeat this will be for the farmers to withdraw 
their patronage from our own towns and cities. 

Intending emigrants of all classes can nowhere 
find better opportunities for labor and enterprise 
to succeed than in this new State. Our natural 
resources are equal to those of any other State in 
the Union. We have three entirely different 
climates. 

I. N. BALTHIS, Monroe Co., Washington. 
—_. 
Rotation of Crops in Iowa. 


When the prairie soil is first broken up, the only 
rotation known is changing from one kind of 
grain to another. Two crops of wheat are usually 
grown; then corn, oats, wheat, flax, and some- 
times barley or rye, arranged a good deal more to 
suit the finances of the farmer than with any 
regard to the good of ,the soil. But, as the land 
becomes older, the necessity of thinking that this 
bank will not always pay checks upon it, unless 
deposits are sometimes made, becomes apparent, 
and the manure which has forced the removal of 
the stable so many times, is drawn out, a small 
pasture of “tame” grass is made, and thus a 
change in the mode of farming begins. At first. 
the only source of income is grain (usually wheat), 
then corn is sold, the debts are gradually lessened, 
and stock begins to accumulate. As the herds 
increase, the prairie pasture is diminished in ex- 
tent, and timothy and clover take the place of 
wild grass. Usually there is considerable difficulty 
in getting a good stand of grass at first, but, as 
years go by, this trouble passes away, and hun- 
dreds of acres are seeded down for hay and pasture. 
The great corn-fields and straw-stacks furnish food 
and shelter until towards spring, when the hay is 
fedout. In addition to these tame pastures, many 


permanent meadows of blue-grass exist, whieh a 
not mowed, like timothy and clover, but oh 
pasturage through fall and winter, Up to June 
when a heavy growth is allowed to form on: Y 
ground and remain there until the clover ig bi 
off in the fall. Then the stock is turned into thi 
blue-grass pastures, and find nutritious fan 
whenever the depth of snow is not too a 
When a pasture becomes exhausted, or more lang 
is needed for corn, the plows are set at work 
the soil is broken up again. Two crops of soy 
one of oats (or wheat in the newer Sections of t} 
State), then more corn and oats, until the land 
needed for pasture again, for by this time the farm 
is managed to suit the requirements of the horseg 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, which have increased . 
numbers until the grain raised on the farm is on 
a ‘drop in the ocean,” compared to their nee 
and thousands of bushels of corn and oats are pur.’ 
chased to fatten off the stock for market. 

A. H. SHELDON, Marshall Co., Iowa, 

ai. 


Orchards in Old Virginia, 


When one travels through the rural parts of this 
beautiful State and sees the poor, dilapidated, hide. 
bound little fruit-trees, with grass or weeds three 
feet high around them, he feels like applying to 
orchards what the colored woman said about her 
liquor, “that it is easy to get but hard to keep,” 
Many traveling fruit-tree agents are around tak- 
ing orders, and showing their books full of fine 
colored plates of apples, pears, ete. The average 
farmer, raised in this corn and tobacco country 
has a very limited knowledge of fruit, and thinks 
that after he has paid for his trees and set them 
out, he may expect a fair harvest of such fine fruit 
as he saw in the pictures. But, fruit-raising is a 
difficult business, especially in a country like this, 
where improved fruits are almost unknown, and 
nobody around to give any sound advice concern- 
ing them. But good fruit-trees, properly kept, ean 
be made a source of comfort and wealth in these, 
our Middle States. I have had some experience in 
that line. The most important requisite is to keep 
young orchards well fenced in. As soon as the 
young trees are planted, a good, solid fence should 
be there too. Why? I will tell you. Every two- 
acre farmer keeps a herd of hungry cattle. Those 
skeleton herds are always on the move in pursuit 
of mischief. There seems to be a magnetism in 
young trees which draws the cattle to them at 
once. They bend, rub, and injure them so that 
they will never get entirely over it. I have seen 
many fruit-trees here out in the woods, surround- 
ed by protecting trees and shrubs of all kinds, that 
had a far better appearance than much-cherished 
trees in the orchards. Therefore must the or- 
chards be well fenced, and all kinds of animals 
keptout. In this country, not ten of the thousand 
fruit-trees set out come to maturity. The moral 
of this is: If you wish good, healthy orchards, 
keep them well fenced, and never allow an animal 
to put a foot in them. If you can’t stick to this, 
better not waste time with it at all. 

W. STAPELKAMP, Amelia Co., Va. 


eo 
A New-Comer in Louisiana, 


Ihave located here very recently, having come 
from New York in consequence of reading Mr. 
Hillman’s letter from here, published in the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. Now that I have becomea 
farmer, I would not be without it. This is a very 
fine country, and I am greatly pleased with it, so 
far. The climate is pleasant and healthful, andl 
find everything as stated in Mr. Hillman’s letters 
which you published. It is truly the country fora 
poor man. I arrived here in July, and made @ 
good crop of potatoes the same year, though it was 
greatly diminished from a very unusual drought. 
All manner of garden vegetables grew abundantly. 
The corn and cotton crops were magnificent, some 
of the latter turning out two bales to the acre. 
The great want of this region is more settlers— 
good, thrifty farmers. Land is within the reach of 
all. J. JURGENS, East Baton Rouge Parish, La. 

> 
Sunflowers in Missouri. 


A good deal of disappointment has been experi- 
enced by those who raise the common sunflower 
(Helianthus annuus) for the seeds. They are of 
great value as food for hens, and, in limited 
quantities, are fed to horses. The oil expressed 
from them is bland and sweet, closely resembling _ 
olive oil. But, as the country editor asks, “ What — 
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good does their goodness do us if it don’t do us any 
o” Of what practical avail to us is their 
tential value, so long as the birds of the air rob 
the heads of the seeds as fast as they ripen. The 
English sparrow anda large number of ou r native 
birds have learned the trick, and it is difficult to 
rescue any of the seeds from their rapacious bills. 
But I have founda way out of the difficulty. After 
a good deal of exasperating experience with the 
common sunflower, I have been raising the Giant 
Russian variety, with eminently satisfactory re- 
sults. The heads are so large and heavy that they 
hang downward, and no bird can alight on them to 
pick out the seeds. The heads are so dense that 
the birds cannot dislodge the seeds while on the 
wing, flying upwards from beneath the drooping 
and inverted heads. 

The growth attained by the Giant Russian sun- 
flower, in rich, moist soils, is immense, and well 
justifies the specific name of the variety. The 
heads are often as large in diameter as an ordinary 
half-bushel measure. I let the plants stand until 
the seeds are perfectly ripe, and never meet with 
loss or trouble from the birds. The seeds are sold 
by all first-class seedsmen. 

F. H. PELTS, Benton Co., Missouri. 


oe 
How to Make Good Roads. 


The prospect of soon having good roads in this 
part of the country is promising. Plowing into 
panks and on the level at hap-hazard by the road- 


‘side, gouging out holes with a two-horse scraper, 


and leaving streaks of loose earth in the way of 
pedestrians, are rapidly being replaced by the six- 
horse road machine, on wheels. This leaves the 
panks smooth, the gutters wide, shallow, in line, 
and on grade. Every particle of loose earth is 
thrown to the center of the track, and even, hard 
walks remain at the sides. In traveling through 
the country, whether on foot or with a vehicle, itis 
a great relief to strike districts where this modern 
road-maker has been at work, and such districts 
are neither few nor far between. They are more 
pleasurable to the pedestrian, easier for a team, 
and really beautiful to the eye. The machines 
eost about $150, but, if several districts unite in the 
purchase, the expense to each is light. The high- 
way commissioners remit one-half of the road-tax 
where these machines are used. It remains now 
for the path-masters to throw the loose stones out 
of the track once a month, as the law requires, 
but which duty few of them perform. 
GALEN WILSON, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 
tie 
The California Artesian Belts. 


The great height of the mountain ranges in Cali- 
fornia, and the geological features of their forma- 
tion, have produced a large number of most impor- 
tant artesian districts. They are called “belts” 
in the West, but are, more properly, “ basins,” and 
are easily illustrated by placing a sheet of wet 
blotting-paper between two saucers. A well, sunk 
near the rim, reaches the water stratum much 
sooner than one sunk near the center. True, flow- 
ing artesian wells are numerous in Alameda 
county, on San Francisco Bay, where there are 
over a hundred, some of which irrigate from 
twenty to fifty acres of vegetables. San Diego has 
a district; so have Lake, Colusa, Modoe, Sierra, 
and many other parts,of the State. In the San 
Joaquin Valley there are several large districts 
where flowing artesian water is easily and cheaply 
obtained. Tulare has nearly 200 flowing wells, 
Kern has 120, and the valley, in all, has over 550, 
the largest of which discharge three million gallons 
daily, and are capable of irrigating at least a 
square mile of land to any desired extent. One 
hundred thousand acres of land in California are 
already irrigated by means of flowing wells. 

C. H. SHINN, Alameda Co., Cal. 


<a 

The Outlook in Fast Tennessee. 

Is East Tennessee a good region to locate in? Yes; 
whatever your occupation. The farmer does well; 
the stock-raiser could not ask for a better country ; 
the poultry-man finds the country after his own 
heart. Where do the people come from who settle 
its farms and till its soil? From the Nortia and 
West—especially the latter. It is well to note the 
humber of Western people that have emigrated 
South during the past year. Why? Because of 
the fertility of our soil—our natural advantages. 
For the working-class, our coal- and iron-mines 
and marble-quarries. On the whole, it may be 
Well to state that any occupation pays well in the 
South, whether it be agricultural or mechanical. 
GEORGE H. SMITH, Knox Co., Tenn. 








FARMING IN ROREIGN LANDS. 


The influenza, otherwise known as the grip, la 
grippe, or epizoétic, has broken out among the 
ea‘tle at Birmingham, England. Men are also 
affected. The disease is accompanied with fits of 
sneezing, headache, numbness of the limbs, and 
complete physical prostration. This Russian dis- 
temper has overrun the United States, but live- 
stock have not been attacked. 

The South Australia Farmers’ Association, though 
of comparatively recent origin, has been produc- 
tive of much good. It has many branches through- 
out the settled districts of the colony. The object 
of the association is to protect those engaged in 
agricultural and horticultural pursuits. It was 
started by wheat-growers to guard against the 
exactions of buyers. 

Belgian agriculture is beginning to show the 
good effects of the efforts made in its behalf by the 
government under King Leopold. A staff of State 
agricultural professors has been constituted to 
popularize practical agricultural science, the mem- 
bers of which are organizing free lectures and give 
gratuitous advice to farmers and peasants seeking 
it. Experimental fields are placed at the disposal 
of these teachers for practical lessons. 

Victoria, Australia, has set apart for the mainte- 
nance of agricultural education 25,000 acres of 
excellent land (which yields an income of $50,000), 
together with the sum of, $125,000 to be devoted to 
the establishment of agricultural schools during 
the current year. It has dlso voted $250,000 annu- 
ally for five years for promoting agricultural 
industries, $750,000 for rabbit-proof fencing, and 
$250,000 for miscellaneous agricultural needs. 

The government of Queensland has closed the 
ports of the colony against sugar-cane plants from 
Java on account of the “‘sereh,”’ a disease which is 
proving disastrous to the plants in this latter coun- 
try (see Page 30). During the last year an increased 
area of over 5,000 acres has been put under cane 
in Queensland, and this, too, right in the face of 
the low prices which had been ruling for sugar and 
of the disastrously dry season experienced at 
Mackay, one of the chief centers of this industry. 

A prize farm competition has been inaugurated 
in England under the auspices of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, the prizes to be offered for the 
best managed arable- and grass-farms in the 
Plymouth district, where the next meeting of the 
society is to be held. The prizes will amount to 
about $1,500, and the judges are authorized to 
recommend to the council the award of certificates 
to any really deserving persons employed on any 
of the competing farms for distinguished merit. 

The drought experienced in Queensland, in the 
earlier part of last year, was probably the most 
severe ever known. In some eases the soil was so 
baked as to prevent plowing. In other cases, the 
seed failed to germinate, or the blade perished as 
soon as it came up. Immense losses in cattle and 
sheep were sustained. To guard against future 
evil results of this sort, measures are being taken 
towards a conservation of the water supply by 
means of dams and storage reservoirs, boring and 
well-sinking. 

The Indian weevil, which is now proving very 
destructive in England, is discovered to have been 
conveyed to that country, with many other insects 
injurious to crops, in the foreign matter so largely 
mixed with the wheat imported from India. . Car- 
goes of wheat that have been heated are nearly 
alive with weevils, thus causing immense loss to 
the importers. The amount of damage caused by 
the pest is estimated at two and one-half per cent 
annually, which, on the value of the wheat export- 
ed, amounts to $750,000. The flour made from this 
infested wheat is unwholesome. 

Paper and cloth are made from corn (maize) 
husks in Australia. The husks are boiled in a 
solution of caustic soda in rotary boilers until the 
fiber is thoroughly separated and all glutinous 
matter is removed. This leaves the mass of fibers 
ready to be spun or otherwise handled by machin- 
ery. 
shreds. This short material is mainly used for 
paper-making, producing papers stronger than 
those of the same weight made of rags. The fine 
fiber is easily combined with rags in such a way as 
to produce the best of writing-paper. It possesses 
the peculiar characteristic of being available both 
for the strongest kind of wrapping-paper and for 
the finest note and envelope stock. A linen is 
made from the long fibers of the corn husk which 
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A mat of short fiber lies between the long | 





furnishes an excellent substitute for cloths made 
from the coarser grades of flax and hemp. 

The total loss from the rental income of English 
and Welsh land, for the thirty years ended 1875, 
was forty-five hundred million dollars, the annual 
decrease for the last fifteen years averaging one 
hundred and fifty million dollars. In addition to 
this great loss to the land-owners, the tenant farm- 
ers lost twenty dollars per acre on the capital 
employed, or a total of five hundred million dol- 
lars. The total agricultural loss to both land-hold- 
ers and tenants within the last twenty years 
amounts (says the London Field) to the enormous 
sum of five thousand million dollars, and this, too, 
in a region possessing a favorable climate, a rich 
soil, abundant capital, and probably greater scien- 
tific knowledge of agriculture than any other 
country. 

At a meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan 
Veterinary Medical Association, held in November, 
at which the relative value of cotton- and rape- 
seed as stock-food was discussed, experiments 
were cited showing that the manurial value 
hitherto credited to cotton-cake had been con- 
siderably overestimated, as the insolubility of the 
nitrogenous part of this cake prevented it for some 
time from being assimilated by either plant or 
animal. Besides this drawback, germs of anthrax 
are often developed in moldy cotton-cake. Farmers 
were advised to use rape-seed also with care, from 
its tendency to cause inflammation ofthe stomach 
and intestines. But the great superiority of lin- 
seed-cake in feeding value was decided to be be- 
yond question from the unusually high percentage 
of soluble albuminoid matter contained in it. 


The heating of masses of damp hay to a tem- 
perature resulting in spontaneous combustion is 
discovered to be caused by a fungous plant (the 
Aspergillus fumigatus), which occasions the heat- 
ing of sprouting barley, and has an evil reputation 
for causing illness. Through the breathing of 
these fungous germs—that is to say, through the 
chemical changes resulting from the combustion 
of the starch and other hydrates in the grain 
caused by the heat of these germs—an increase of 
temperature results to about forty degrees centi- 
grade, when the germs die. When, however, 
through the fermentation activity of this fungous 
plant the germs are heated to over sixty degrees, 
the coal hydrates of the grain, instead of simply 
changing their condition, are rapidly consumed. 
Prof. Cohn, the celebrated Breslau botanist, an- 
nounces this discovery. 


The business of preserving fruit by the crystal- 
iizing process is practiced on a large scale in South- 
eastern France. This process consists in extract- 
ing the juice of the fruit and replacing it in the 
pulp with liquid sugar, which, upon hardening, 
preserves the fruit from fermentation and deeay 
and retains it in its original form and consistency. 
For this purpose it is necessary that the fruit 
should be fresh, clear of all decay, or other blem- 
ish, and of precisely the correct degree of ripeness; 
this last requirement being the most important 
and difficult. The fruits, when crystallized, are 
put up in neat boxes, which may be had with 
assorted contents, or of any one special kind. Not 
only are all the chief fruits treated by this process, 
but also the stems and roots of many vegetables, 
such as celery, angelica, and rhubarb stems, and 
earrot, parsnip, beet, and ginger roots, each of 
which give their special peculiar flavor to the 
sweetmeat. These fruits are used largely as des- 
serts in English dining-rooms. 


Mr. William Wagner, formerly a lecturer at the 
Agricultural College of Westphalia, Germany, who 
has for eighteen years been experimenting with 
different kinds of fodder plants that would thrive 
in the hot, dry seasons of Hungary, seems to have 
at last succeeded in his efforts. Having discovered 
the plant that answered his expectations to be the 
wild Lathyrus silvestris, or flat pea, he devoted 
himself entirely to the cultivation and gradual 
improvement of that species. When his womler- 
ful success became known, representatives and 
deputations of numerous agricultural societies 
and others interested, visited for purposes of in- 
vestigation the experiment station of Mr. Wagner, 
and have returned with the most favorable re- 
ports. The merit of this plant, after thorough 
analysis by Professors Stutzer and Marker, are 
found to exceed *‘in all valuable properties all 
other fodder plants now grown,” including clover, 
lucern, common field-peas, ete. It belongs to the 
clover family, or Leguminose, and is said to pro- 
duce astonishingly large crops. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


The sugar experiment station has been removed 
from Kenner to Audubon Park, New Orleans, 


where it has fine quarters, including a horticultu- . 


ral building of glass, six hundred by two hundred 
feet, for experiments in tropical as well as sub- 
tropical plants. 

Eastern sweet corn has more sugar in it than 
Western. Trials at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College Station also tend to confirm the practical 
success at the Ohio Station of spraying potato 
vines with a solution of Paris green in water con- 
taining some Bordeaux mixture. The poison kills 
the bugs, and the fungicide protects against the 
blight. 

It is always advisable to keep pyrethrum pow- 
der in tight receptacles, but it does not seem possi- 
ble that the powder loses its strength very rapidly 
when exposed to the air (Bulletin 5, lowa). When 
it is desired to use pyrethrum in water without 
waiting the twenty-four hours required for cold 


water extraction, it can be prepared by boiling for | 


five or ten minutes. 

With an ordinary yield of grass or clover, the 
loss of water while curing in the field may be from 
two to five tons per acre (Bulletin 5, Illinois). The 
loss is larger in the clovers than in the grasses. 
The loss in weight in drying after storage may be 
from two to four hundred pounds per ton. It is 
facts like these that show the difficulty of accu- 
rately measuring the hay crop, because of its vary- 
ing quantity of water. 

The study of the life history of corn at its differ- 
ent periods of growth, by P. Schweitzer, chemist 
of the Missouri Station, published in Bulletin 9, is 
an interesting document to the scientist, but dis- 
couraging to the practical farmer. If at the end of 
the first twenty-eight pages which summarize the 
inquiry had been given a few paragraphs embrac- 
ing the essential points made, this much at least 
would have been within the grasp of the ordinary 
corn-grower. 

Rice and its by-products are now, for the first 
time, it is stated, fully understood, through the 
work of the Louisiana Station, detailed in Bulletin 
24. It appears that nitrogen and phosphates make 
the best fertilizer,—in the form of two parts of 
eotton-seed meal to one of acid phosphate. It ap- 
pears that the ordinary sack of 162 pounds of 
rough rice will yield 95 pounds of clean rice, eight 
pounds of polish, thirty of bran, and twenty-nine 
pounds of chaff, straw, dust, ete. Some of the 
analyses are interesting, especially when their 
feeding value is computed on the Jenkins’s basis 
of 1.6 cents per protein, 0.96 cents per carbhydrates 
(sugar, starch, etc.), and 4.2 cents per pound for 
fats: : 

Starch. Value. 
63 $20.80 
65 21.55 
63 20.22 
70 19.50 
The smut of Indian corn is fully and plainly con- 

sidered in Bulletin 11, Nebraska. It is shown that 

smut is not an active poison, though sometimes 
harmful when eaten by cattle. Smut consists of 
spores which reproduce smut much as seeds repro- 
duce ordinary plants. Smut spores may grow in 
manure and liquids in a barnyard for an indefinite 
period. They enter the corn when it is very young, 
penetrating the soft tissues of the lowest joint and 
the root of the small plant. Smut does not pass 
from plant to plant in the corn-field. Out-door 
applications will do no good, for the fungus is 
inside, and no application will reach it. There- 
fore, great care should be taken to keep the ground 
from becoming filled with spores, a rotation of 
erops being the best plan. Only seed perfectly 
free from smut should be used, after immersion in 

a strong solution of blue vitriol, to kill any spores 

that may adhere to them. 

It appears that the roots of the corn plant con- 
tain a large amount of soda and iron, especially 
at the period when the flowers are being fertilized, 
these elements being evidently needed for the per- 
fection of the flower and the proper formation of 
seed. This is one explanation of the benefit which 
in some cases has followed the use of a sulphate of 
iron solution on corn and other crops. It is also 
pointed out that the greater the proportion of ash 
in a crop, the smaller is its feeding value. The 
largest amount of dry matter in the stem of the 
whole plant was found on August 6, indicating 
that at that date the plant was at the height of its 
productive growth. This was likewise true of the 
leaves, but not of the ear. In fact, it appears that 


Protein. Fat. 











growth or activity is maintained in the cob to 
the last. The considerable increase between Sept. 
10 and Sept. 17 (amounting to twenty-four per cent 
of the total weight) indicates clearly that a crop of 
corn should remain in the field as long as possible, 
the weather permitting, to reach its greatest per- 
fection,—a point upon which practical farmers 
will agree. 

A comparatively new potash-salt is called sylva- 
nit. It contains about 16 per cent of actual potash, 
while the low-grade potash salt known as kainit 
contains only about 12 per cent of potash. The syl- 
vanit consists of sulphates and muriates of potash 
and soda, the muriates preponderating, so that, 
according to Jenkins (Connecticut, 100), it cannot 
be called a sulphate of potash. The same bulletin 
calls attention to the fact that the ashes from 
household fires in New England usually contain 
more potash and phosphoric acid than Canadian 
or Western ashes. In the case of a large number 
of superphosphates analyzed in the same bulletin, 
the goods cost 19 per cent more than they were 
chemically valued at. But, with high-grade com- 
plete manures, the difference between cost anc 
valuation was only about 13 per cent. This is a 
closer margin than was ever before known, and is 
another argument in favor of high-grade fertiliz- 
ers, which give the most plant-food per dollar 
invested. 

Schweitzer finds that the corn plant takes up 
nearly all the ash ingredients it needs during the 
first stages of growth, and subsequent additions 
are mechanically absorbed with the water imbibed 
by the roots. This leads to the practical deduc- 
tion that the corn plant, to develop well and prof- 
itably, must find during these early stages of 
growth an abundance of easily accessible mineral 
matter. Their presence in an insoluble condition 
then or later will not make up for any deficiency 
felt or experienced at that time. The young plant 
also takes up nitrogen with great regularity. It is 
pointed out that one-fourth of the ash and one- 
half of the nitrogen contained in the entire crop 
was removed in the ears, leaving three-fourths of 
the ash and one-fourth of the nitrogen in the fod- 
der to be returned to the soil in the manure of 
stock intelligently fed. The ejection of pollen by 
the corn tassel is spontaneous and may be readily 
seen on perfectly dry and hot days. The large 
amount of soda in the ash of the flowers, male and 
female, supports the idea that it is an essential 
element to the flower’s proper development. 

The arsenites, such as Paris green, London pur- 
ple, or pure arsenic, and carbolized plaster, will 
protect against the plum curculio, if they can be 
kept on the tree or fruit. If spraying is preferred, 
one pound of Paris green to 200 or 300 gallons of 
water is strong enough for the plum, and, for the 
apple, one pound of London purple to 200 gallons 
of water. Prof. Cook (Bulletin 53, Michigan) also 
refers to the injury to trees by applying these 
poisons before the blossoms fall. He finds London 
purple more injurious to the foliage than Paris 
green, and white arsenic worse than either. 
Peach foliage is especially susceptible to injury, 
and cherry foliage the least so. The arsenites, 
used just before a rain, are more harmful than 
when used during a drought. Spraying soon after 
the foliage first appears is less harmful than 
when it is delayed a few weeks. ‘ For ten years 
[ have sprayed both apple and plum trees in May, 
and for several years’ with London purple, often 
using a mixture as strong as one pound to 100, or 
even 50 gallons of water. Yet, in most cases, no 
damage was done.” The injury to foliage is not 
fully apparent until the fifth day, or later. There 
is no danger of poisoning the fruit or stock that 
may be pastured in the orchard. 


The Berkshire, Chester White, and Yorkshire 
hogs have been under trial at the Vermont station 
(Bulletin 18). Chester Whites gained in live weight 
about one-fifth faster than the others, and the 
Berkshires a little faster than the Yorkshires, the 
period being from May 14 to Nov. 11. The Chester 
Whites also require one-seventh less food to pro- 
duce a pound, of increase in live weight than the 
others. The cost of this increase was only three 
cents per pound in food against 3} cents’ worth of 
feed for each pound gained in the other breeds. 
Fed on skim-milk, corn meal, and wheat bran, the 
pigs made an average gain in live weight of about 
one pound a day, and to make this gain required 
an average of 2} pounds of dry matter for each 
pound gained in live weight. Pigs require more 
food to produce a pound of growth the older they 
grow. Hence, the longer they are kept the more 








————_ 
SS 
they cost and the less profitable they 
Ordinarily, there is no profit in feeding after * 
live weight reaches 175 pounds to 180 pounds, Re: 
value of the food consumed was 4.06 cents for f 
pound of increase in dressed weight. The fe: br 
ing value of this food was 2.54 cents. This we: 
the net cost of a pound of dressed pork 1.52 msn 

The strawberry leaf blight and another f ise. 
disease are carefully described by Prof, Dene 
(Cornell, 14). The seed or spore of the fungus ae 
not descend to the stem or roots through the | 
stocks and pass the winter there. Therefore a 
destruction of the leaves in the fall or spri : 
destroys the fungus. In addition to care in th 
selection of soil and good culture, the regular use 
of fungicides is recommended, if the season 
opens unfavorably. If the fungus persists till ay. 
tumn, destroy in the following spring all the 
old leaves by burning over the Strawberry bed, 
The best fungicide is made by dissolving three 
ounces of carbonate of copper in one quart of 
water, diluting in twenty gallons, and sprayin 
this upon the bed once a week from the begiaaan 
of the growing season till the berries Legin to ri . 
en. This solution adheres strongly to the foliage 
and is not readily washed off. It would be wise to 
apply it after the crop is gathered, at intervals of 
two weeks, until September. Should the new 
leaves become more or less infected in Spite of 
this treatment, lightly rake up the dry mulch in 
the spring and burn it, together with the leaves 
of the plants. The fire will sweep over the bed 
quickly, and the plants will send up an even finer 
growth when the source of infection is almost 
wholly destroyed. 

The Office of Experiment Stations in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington has just begun 
to issue a bi-monthly publication entitled Experi- 
ment Station Record, which those interested can 
procure free upon application. It will contain 
such rapid and concise synopses of the contents of 
current bulletins and reports as will enable the 
busy worker to readily ascertain what is going on 
at the stations in various lines. It is also proposed 
to include in the Record brief accounts of the pub- 
lications and work of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and other information for station werkers 
and others interested in agricultural sciences. The 
first number contains Part 1 of abstracts of station 
bulletins from January to June, 1889. The stations 
included are those of Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, South Dakota, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and 
Kansas. There is also a list of publications of the 
Department of Agriculture from January Ist to 
August 15th, 1889, and a list of the station bulletins 
received at the Office of Experiment Stations 
during the same period. The more important sub- 
jects treated are those relating to the experiments 
with cotton in Alabama; with corn in Alabama, 
South Dakota, Illinois, and Indiana; on the germ- 
ination of frosted grain in South Dakota; on seed- 
testing in Delaware; and with silos and silage ia 
Kansas. 

Hellriegel’s recent experiments seem to have at 
last conclusively shown that the Leguminese 
(beans, peas, clovers, sainfoin, lucern, etc.) can 
take the whole of their nitrogen from the air, and 
that they are not dependent on the soil for their 
nitrogenous food as are the gramineous plants, 
such as the cereals and grasses. In the first place, ~ 
barley, oats, peas, etc., were grown in pots con- 
taining pure washed sand, to which nutritive 
solutions free from nitrogen were added. The 
barley and oats failed, while the peas and other 
leguminous plants grew wonderfully well. Then 
these plants were grown in pots placed under a 
glass shade, the air in which was washed to re- 
move from it all traces of nitric acid. The growth 
of the leguminous plants under this operation was 
as good with the washed as with the unwashed 
air. In both these cases, the peas continued to 
grow well until the material in the seed was used 
up. Then, if a very small quantity of cultivated 
soil were added to the ground near where the 
plants grew, they recovered their growth and 
grew luxuriantly up to ripeness. With the other 
plants than the leguminosz, however, which take 
their nitrogen from the soil, growth was propor 
tional to the available supply of nitrogen in the 
soil, and, having once shown the appearance of 
nitrogen-hunger, they were unable by any means 
to recover therefrom. Hellriegel concludes that 
leguminous plants are distinguished from gramine 
ous plants in not being dependent on the soil for 
their nitrogenous food. American investigaters 
are not ready to take such extreme ground. 
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ANIMAL AIL MENS. 


The Operation of Firing. 





A horse to be fired should first be put in condi- 
tion for the operation ; that is, his general health 
should be attended to; the bowels especially, if at 
all constipated, receiving attention. For a day or 
two before the operation the animal should be fed 
roots, mashes, etc., and if necessary the laxative 
effect of this food should be supplemented by a 


dose of two to four ounces of Glauber’s salts, to- | 


gether with ten to fifteen grains of podophyliin, 
given in the mash. The hair should be clipped 


from the part to be fired and the surface washed | 


with soap and water and then dried. The horse in 
readiness, a place for doing the operation in 
should be selected; care being taken that there is 
room enough to allow perfect freedom of action, 
and that the floor of the place is either covered 
with straw or is otherwise so prepared as to insure 
against the animal being injured in event of it 
becoming necessary to cast him. A twitch, side- 


lines, etc., should be at hand and a charcoal fur- | 


nace for heating the irons should also be provided. 
The position of the horse during the firing must 
be decided by the operator. Some horses may be 
fired while standing (such animals make little 
resistance after the first application of the iron); 
the restraint of the twitch, 
blinder, side-line, etc., while still others must be 
cast. 

There are three kinds of firing: 1, line firing, 
the iron shown in Fig. 1 being drawn across the 


. part in parallel lines; 2, point-firing, or dotting 


with a tool like Fig. 2; 3, penetrating firing, or pro- 
puncture, performed with the instrument seen in 
Fig. 3. In the first of these the lines should be 











S> Ff 


FIG. 3. FIG. 2. 
FOR FIRING. 





FIG. 1. 
INSTRUMENTS 


made not less than one inch apart, and under no 
consideration should they cross each other. They 
should be drawn across the direction of the hair 
in order that it may fall over and so hide any scar 
that may result from the operation. In the second 
kind of firing, point-firing or dotting, the surface 
to be treated is dotted at intervals of a half-inch 
with a rather blunt-pointed instrument heated to 
acherry-red heat. In the third kind a sharp and 
slender point is heated to white heat and driven 
into the part at as many points as the judgment 
of the operato. may indicate. The line and dot- 
firing are used together in some cases, but the 
deep point-firing is used alone. Firing is done to 
Telieve irritation (by setting up counter -irrita- 
tion), to excite the activity of parts and to reduce 
enlargement. The deep point-firing is employed 
to cause the absorption of bony enlargements; 
the line and the dot-firing being used in all other 
eases. The popular theory that the result of firing 
is to bandage, as it were, the part by the contrac- 
tion at the tissues, is not believed to have any rea- 
son in fact. 

Blistering is a mild form of firing. Blisters are 


-of two kinds, the counter-irritant, and the absorb- 


ent; the first being a simple mixture of lard and 





be treated should be fomented, and given a brisk 
rubbing before the blister is put on. The blister 
is applied a little at a time until the entire surface 
to be treated has been covered, when the part 
should be rubbed briskly for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. During the two days next after putting on 
the blister the horse’s head should be kept away 
from the blistered part by means of a piece of 
broom-handle—secured, one end to the head-stall, 
and the other to a surcingle buckled around the 
body. When the blister has been on twenty-four 
hours it may be washed off with warm soap-suds 
(no rubbing should be done) and the blistered sur- 
face given a thorough coating of carbolized oil; 


| this application being repeated daily until the 


| of milk. 


erusts which form have fallen off. Neither firing 
nor blistering should be done during the preva- 
lence of disease among horses nor during the 
mid-winter months. 


—<g>— 


Good Advice. 


—__ 


Swelling on the Side of the Neck of a Cow.— 
Seth Knowles, Barnstable Co., Mass., has a cow 
with swellings each side of the neck near the ears. 
It does not seem to impair her health, she eating 
usually well, and yielding her customary quantity 
But its unsightly appearance annoys 
him, and he desires to know what it is, and what 
will cure or remove the tumors. Both in human, 
and comparative medicine and surgery, it is an 
axiom to “let well enough alone.” The swelling 
is an enlargement of the lymphatic cervical glands; 
and as the treatment of this case would be tedious, 
troublesome, and of doubtful results, we advise the 
expectant plan of treatment:—next to: nothing. 
If, however, this may not prove satisfactory, apply 
strong tincture of iodine night and morning, by 
means of a small paint-brush, and give iodide of 
potassium in her drinking-water to the extent of 
from one to two ounces per day; commencing with 
the smaller quantity and gradually increasing to 
the full dose. The best plan will be to give the 
remedy for a week, discontinue for two days, 
and then pursue the same plan for at least a month 
or longer. 





Choking. — The prominent symptoms are, dis- 
tress, prominent and staring eyes, difficult breath- 
ing where the air passages are obstructed; saliva 
flows from the mouth; the animal makes violent 
and frequent efforts to swallow, by curving and 
extending the head and neck; champing, cough- 
ing, struggling, stamping, kicking, or attempts to 
swallow the fluid returns; cold-sweating. In cat- 
tle, the accumulation of gases in the stomach j 
itself productive of asphyxia —strangling. Of 
course, total obstruction of the air from the lungs 
results in sudden death; and the suffering is pro- 
portionate to the decrease of the access of air to 
the lungs. A careful examination of the choking 
animal should be made with caution, as the least 
interference causes violent struggles, which may 
endanger those attempting to give relief. The 
animal should be held by the head securely, the 
tongue firmly grasped and drawn out of one side of 
the mouth—care being taken not to obstruct the 
nose or throat, lest the breathing should be ren- 
dered more difficult—and the mouth and throat ex- 
amined and explored by the oiled hand. Should 
it be reached, it will require careful manipulation 
to seize an apple or potato, if whole, and the nails 
may pierce or break it, so as to remove it. Should 
this fail, let the hand and arm remain, and pass 
down the front of the arm a smooth, oiled piece of 


a sharp penknife, push the blade firmly into the 
windpipe, the sharp edge downward, and in the 
middle of it, and firmly carry down the cut fully 
threeinches. The two forefingers should be thrust 
in and kept in the windpipe till a piece of lead 
pipe can be used, to admit natural respiration. 
We can do many things in an emergency if resolved 
to save even the life of our domestic animals. 





Influenza.—A subscriber, who does not wish his 
name published, desires to know how to treat 
horses having influenza. These animals cough, 
and soon have a discharge from the nose; they are 
feverish and lose their appetite; the eye is dull, 
and the animal becomes weak, and the limbs are 
liable to swell. The treatment should be simple. 
If, after being put in a warm box-stall and warmly 
blanketed, there is much fever, give, in a quart of 
tepid water, ten drops of tincture of aconite three 
times a day, for a day or two only. Feed. cut car- 
rots, ground oats, and bran, moistened with hot 
water, in small quantities only, never leaving food 
inthe manger. Half an ounce of nitrate of potash, 
dissolved in water, should be mixed with the mid- 
day meal. Hay, moistened, may be given night 
and morning. The horse is to be well cleaned, the 
legs well hand-rubbed daily or twice a day, with 
half an hour’s exercise in pleasant weather, and 
kept covered from head to rump in warm blankets. 
If he gets on for a week or two, and the discharge 
is free from the nose, the veterinarian need not 
make frequent calls. Never ignore him, though. 
The influenza, that is so prevalent all over the 
world at present among the human race, is proba- 
bly affecting, in a modified form, the equine race 
of animals. Horses removed from their homes are 
especially liable to the influenza. The names gen- 
erally used to designate this affection are, pink- 
eye, catarrhal fever, horse-distemper, or horse- 
sickness. As the disease is contagious, the soiled 
stalls where sick horses are kept should be! 
cleansed, and, when vacated, may be fumigated 
by burning a few tablespoonfuls of sulphur (in an 
iron vessel, to prevent danger from fire) in the 

- closed stalls for an hour, then opening to the air 
tor a time before another horse is placed in them. 
In times of epidemics, the veterinarians are often 
so busy that only an occasional visit can be made 
by them, rendering it especially necessary for the 
attendant upon the sick animals to religiously 
and persistently follow the doctor’s directions. 
Good —e man or beast, is in most cas 
fully haléthe professional service rendered, 


, 





Atow the New Contest Will be Conducted. 
aa: 

This is to certify that I received from the Mapes 
Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 158 Front street, 
New York, a check for $175 in gold coin for the 
second largest yield of potatoes grown on one acre 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop 
Competition of 1889 with the Mapes potato manure 
—532 bushels and 35 pounds—as announced in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for January. Now, I 
wish to give the editors of the AGRICULTURIST my 
sincere thanks for their honorable conduct, all 
through this prize crop contest. It has often been 
hinted to me that the thing was all a humbug, and 
that there would never be any money given, and 
if there was any money given, it would go to some 
favorite friend of yours. Others said the com- 
petition would be wrapped up with so much red 
tape that it would cost more annoyance and 
trouble to get a prize than it would be worth. 
But I always answered in this way, that I had 





rake-handle, with a wire nail passed through the 
end and bent in form of a hook; by this means the 
head of the bent hook can be directed with the 
fingers so as to get hold of the obstruction, when 
it may be withdrawn. This will require resolu- | 
tion, patience, and perseverance. Sometimes the 


| object may be felt externally, and, by well- | 


cantharides, and the second, of lard with the red | 


iodide of mercury. Euphorbium is used to make 
the blister ‘‘take hold;’’ but its use is apt to be 
followed by serious inflammation of the skin. It 
should never be used. 
agents are used in blistering, but if the agents 
named, rightly used, fail to accomplish the de- 
sired result, it is safe to infer that that result can- 
not be gained by any other agent. The prepara- 
tion of the part to be blistered is the same as in 
firing. If a severe blister is desired the place to 


Of course, various other | 


directed pressure with both hands from below it, 
forward, it may be dislodged, and expelled through 
the mouth. Or, if low down, the pressure may 
pass it into the stomach if the breathing is not 
much obstructed. Ora piece of large, stiff rope, or | 
a smooth piece of rake-handle, may be used as a | 
probang, and, by gentle pressure, the obstacle may 
be pushed into the stomach. Oil for lubrication 
should be freely used on everything used to re- 
move obstructions. It fs most serviceable when 
warm. Should suffocation be-imminent, and the 
veterinarian not yet having arrived, the windpipe 
must be opened. Grasp it with the left hard 
about seven inches below the lower jaw, and, with] 





| prize. 
| the principal reasons why the average crops of 


taken the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for fifteen 
years or more, and that I had never known it 
to make a false promise or do anything that 
would mislead its readers in all that time. I 
had no reason to think but that your object was 


| honorable and sincere in trying to raise agri- 


culture to a higher standard. While this is 
my honest belief, I must say that farmers gener- 


| ally are slow to profit by anything that will cost 


them any expense in advance of the coveted 
I have good reasons to believe that one of 


this country are so small is that farmers are so 
wedded to the habit of trying to get something 
out of nothing. I wish you every success in your 
honorable endeavors to promote better farming, 
and hope that, after the past year’s experience 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize crop com- 
petition, every farmer in the country will enter 
your new potato contest for 1890. 
J. H. HircHcock, Wabasha Co., Minn. 
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Corn and Cob Meal. —J. S. Bassett, Madison 
Co., Indiana: Theoretically ground corn-cobs have 
comparatively little feeding value, although chem- 
ical analysis shows them to contain some nutritive 
elements. But carefully conducted experiments in 
Missouri and in some of the Eastern States in 
which the meal of corn and cobs ground together 
was fed to pigs, showed an average of twenty-five 
per cent more growth than where the meal of the 
corn was fed alone. Seventy pounds of corn-and- 
cob meal produced fifteen pounds of pork, while 
fifty-six pounds of clear corn meal produced only 
twelve pounds. This difference is accounted for 
by the fact that the cob-meal is more porous and 
exposes the corn-meal to the action of the digest- 
ive fluids. 





Candy for Bees.—L. B. Sherman, Dane Co., Wis- 
consin: To make candy for feeding bees, put four 
pounds of granulated white sugar in a pint of 
water, simmer gently twenty minutes, then pour 
into buttered pans an inch deep, and cool. 





Replanting Peach Trees.—R. N. Gill, Lorain Co., 
Ohio: It is not advisable to set young peach trees 
in the same spots from which old ones have been 
recently dug out. True, the drain which the old 
trees have made upon the soil can be supplied by 
fertilizers ; but the dead roots left in the ground 
are filled with fungus which is likely to fasten in 
time upon the roots of young trees. 





Cloth-Covered Boxes to Protect Plants. — 
Campbell Brothers, Ontario, Canada: It is not 
necessary to remove the boxes or raise them on 
one side for ventilation. They differ from glass 
in this respect: they do not collect the heat. 
During a bright sunny day it is well to take off the 
boxes, and put them on again in the evening. 
As soon as danger from frost and insects is past, 
remove them entirely. They will keep out a 
slight frost, but such a frost as we had the 28th of 
last May penetrated through many of them and 
killed tender plants, such as tomatoes, melons, 
cucumbers, etc. 





How to Destroy Jerusalem Artichokes. — 
Jasper Blines, Clark Co., Mo., writes us: ‘The best 
plan is to attack the root of the evil by devoting 
the land to oats or wheat, and plow the stubble field 
in July or August, thus throwing out and exposing 
the tubers to the heat and sun. If the land is very 
thickly set with tubers, harrowing after plowing 
will assist in hastening their extermination.” 





Best Fertilizer for House-Plants.—L. Cox, Fair- 
field Co., Conn.: There are many kinds of * plant- 
food” advertised, and most of them are undoubt- 
edly valuable for the purpose. We have tried 
several kinds with success, and our house-plants 
have been greatly benefited by their use. In fact, 
their use is essential, as a pot will not hold suffi- 
cient soil to carry a plant successfully through 
the winter. The best method of using it is to 
sprinkle a small pinch, say one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful, on the surface of the soil once in four 
weeks, and let the water that is applied carry 
this food to the roots of the plant. If ‘ plant- 
food” is not readily obtainable, any first-class 
complete fertilizers may be used instead. 





Have a Garden,—Half the living of a family 
ean be furnished by a small piece of ground, well 
taken care of. The garden furnishes the best and 
the healthiest part of that living. Add to the gar- 
den a good cow, and most families have a means 
of support which ought to put them in comforta- 
ble condition. But, if a garden is expected to be a 
success, it must be given proper attention. So 
many gardens are neglected that the owners have 
come to the conclusion that gardening on a small 
scale does not pay. It is not the fault of the gar- 
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den, but of themselves. They hoe their corn; they 
cultivate it thoroughly, for only by doing so can 
they secure a good crop. But with the garden it is 
different. They hurry over the beds, seldom put- 
ting them in proper condition. They sow the 
seed with reluctance, protesting that it is throw- 
ing time away, and after it is sowed the weeds 
take possession of the beds, and a few poor, 
starved, almost worthless vegetables is the result. 
Such gardening does not pay, we admit. Butifa 
farmer will give a garden just as much attention 
in proportion to its size as he gives his cornfield, 
he will soon sing another tune about the foolish- 
ness of gardening. He will realize that no part of 
the farm pays so well. His wife will feel inde- 
pendent when she looks at the vegetables stored 
away in the cellar, for she will know that she can 
furnish from them a variety of healthful food 
which they would have to go without if vegetables 
had to be bought. He will appreciate the garden 
when he comes to partake of what can be grown 
in it. 





How to Water Plants in Pots. — Mrs. R. L. 
Loomis, Kings Co., N. Y.: Suecess or failure in the 
growing of house-plants is largely due to the care 
and attention paid to watering. Like everything 
else, what is worth doing, is worth doing well. 
When plants require water, give it unsparingly. 
The system to adopt is to be thorough, rather than 
regular. Many persons water their plants as regu- 
larly as they wash their faces, which will not do. 
A plant should not be watered unless it needs it, 
and it does not need it so long as the soil contains 
sufficient moisture for the plant’s use; more than 
that is an injury. Water should never be given 
until the plants show by the drooping of the leaves 
that they need it. Then give with a liberal hand, 
not simply a surface-wetting, but give until every 
particle of soil in the pot is wet; let it go to the 
bottom. Many plants have been so long potted 
that the ball of roots and earth is almost im- 
pervious to water. Water applied to such, ten 
times per day, will do but little good; the pots 
should be put in a tub of water occasionally, and 
left there for twenty-four hours, the pot all under 
water, then they will get a wetting that is useful 
and lasting. 





Weed-Seeds in Manure.—L. C. Love, Whitman 
Co., Washington: If the manure is foul with weed- 
seeds, their vitality may be destroyed, to a large 
extent, by heating. Heap the manure, when fresh, 
into large piles, and cover each heap several inches 
deep with land-plaster. This will arrest and hold 
the ammonia which will be driven off by the fer- 
mentation of the manure. The seeds will be killed 
before the manure is seriously damaged by fire- 
fanging. Then fork the heap over. 





Lilium Longiflorum in Pots.—There is frequent 
complaint about LZ. Longiflorum and its varieties, 
or synonyms, not doing well in pots. This should 
not be; no bulb does better. Failure, undoubtedly, 
arises from too much rest. This bulb is no idler; 
its mission appears to be to grow, to bloom, and to 
repeat the operation. In the greenhouse, the 
flowers have scarcely faded before another stem, 
more vigorous than the first, appears and pushes 
forward with remarkable vigor. The secret of 
growing these bulbs is to grow them, give them as 
little rest as possible, but plenty of light, air and 
food, and in not too high a temperature. 





Care of Callas (Arum Lily).—This plant is de- 
cided in its requirements: it either wants to grow, 
or it wants to rest. In its native habitat, it is an 
aquatic when in leaf or flower; but when at rest, 
which is at low water of the Nile, its roots are in 
dry hot sand, protected only from the burning 
sun by its own dried-up foliage. We find the best 
results in growing it in good heat, rich soil, and 
with abundance of water. After flowering, let 
them dry as dry as the dust; they will be bene- 
fited with from three to four months of this rest. 





Beet Sugar.—The persistent agitation of the 
culture of sugar beets and the manufacture of 
sugar from them on a large scale in this country is 
at last bearing fruit. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is completing an exhaustive 
investigation of all that has been done, from the 
time the first experiments in beet-sugar culture 
were made at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege down to this year’s experience in the two 
large beet-sugar factories in California. The Unit- 
ed States Senate has directed its Committee on 














Agriculture to report a bill for the Promotion 
the industry, and Senator Manderson has 
introduced a bill providing that a bounty shall 
paid for every ton of sugar beets raised in 
United States, delivered to a factory and 
factured into sugar, and also providing a boun 
eighty-five cents per hundred pounds of sy: nibs 
produced, to be paid to the manufacturer, Thea 
eration of the proposed law is left to the Secretar 
of Agriculture and the Treasury. Mr, Mande : 
also introduced a bill making an appropriation fag 
the importation of sugar-beet seed by the Ps 
tary of Agriculture, and also of machinery for its 
culture and for the manufacture of beet sugar. 
all to be admitted free of duty. A large factory to 
work up the beets grown on five thousand acres 
is now being built at Grand Island, Hall Co. 
Nebraska. ij 


mann- 





Hampshire Downs at Home. — The British, 
breeders of Hampshire Down sheep have followed 
their American brethren in taking steps to organ- 
ize an association for the purpose of publishing a 
flock-book, and otherwise promoting the purity 
and success of the breed. 





The Fastest Trotters.—C. H. Griffin, Clark Co. 
Kentucky: Fourteen horses have made trotting 
records better than two minutes fourteen seconds: 
They are as follows: Maud S., ch. m., 2:08}; Jay~ 
Eye-See, blk. g., 2:10; Sunol, b. f., 2:10}; Guy, blk. 
g., 2:103; St. Julien, b. g., 2:114; Axtell, b. h., 2:12; 
Palo Alto, b. h., 2:12}; Stamboul, b. h., 2:12}; Belle 
Hamlin, b. m., 2:12}; Rarus, b. g., 2:13}; Maxey 
Cobb, b. h., 2:13}; Bonnie McGregor, b. h., 2:13}; 
Harry Wilkes, b. g., 2:13}; Phallas, br. h., 2:13}. 

Oats, New and Old.—L. C. Griggs, Marshall Co.,. 
Iowa: New oats should never be fed to horses. 
when old ones can be obtained. The latter have 
far more substance, pound for pound, and, conse- 
quently, more feeding value. Experienced and 
judicious horsemen will never feed a valuable 
horse with oats that are less than eight months 
old. The difference may be judged with compara- 
tive certainty by the taste and appearance. New 
oats have a fresh, milky taste, and stick to the 
tongue when chewed. They are more plump and 
glossy than seasoned oats. 





Home-Made Superphosphate.— James Batm, 
Clinton Co., I11l.:; Unground bones may be reduced 
by the direct action of dilute sulphuric acid. But 
the method is not advisable on the farm. The acid 
cannot be handled without danger of injury to the 
flesh and clothing; the reduction of the bones 
requires a wasteful excess of acid to complete the 
process, and the final result is a sticky, unpleasant 
mass. It is much better to reduce the bones by the 
action of ashes, potash, or fermenting manure. 
For the first named, the bones, coarsely broken by 
the head of an axe, are laid on a bed of loam a foot 
thick, sprinkled with water, and covered with a 
layer of wood ashes, then a layer of land-plaster. 
This is continued until a heap is formed several 
feet high, care being taken to keep it moistened. 
In a few weeks the bones will be softened, and the- 
mass may be worked over. Potash is used the 
same way, except that it is first dissolved in water 
and the bones and plaster wet with the solution. 
The third method is to inter-stratify the cracked 
bones with fermenting horse-stable manure, and 
keep the heap moist with urine or the liquor from. 
the manure-pit. 





White Specks in Butter. — Mrs. L. D. Shaw, 
Herkimer Co., N. Y.: The specks are curdy masses: 
which are caused by allowing the cream to stand 
so long that it becomes over-ripe. Thespecks may 
be removed by washing the granular butter thor- 
oughly with strong brine. The salt dissolves the 
eurdy specks. Another method is to throw ahand- 
ful of salt into the cream before churning. But, 
better than either, is to churn before the cream has 
stood too long. This not only prevents specks, but 
also produces butter of a much better flavor. 

Ashes— Night Soil.—James Francis, Ontario, 
Canada: Leached ashes can scarcely fail to be 
worth two dollars for forty-five bushels and haul- 
ing two miles. They are valuable as a fertilizer 
for corn, potatoes, fruit trees, and most field and 
garden crops. It would not be advisable, how- 
ever, to apply ashes in any considerable quanti- 
ties to celery, especially where it would come in 
contact with the tops. No land is more benefited 


by the application of ashes than light sandy soils- 7 
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or,even 
sprinkled with land-plaster to absorb the odors, 


and prevent the escape of ammonia. Do not let 
this material come in direct contact with ashes or 


lime. * 





Winter Floral Contest.—Dr. Lorenzo G. Yates, 
Santa Barbara Co., Cal., writes us: Central Cali- 
fornia has started an amateur floral contest, in 
which, during the month of December last, at 
Santa Cruz, Miss Hattie Curtis picked a bouquet of 
151 varieties of flowers from her garden, and on Jan- 
uary 8th of the present year, Mrs. G. J. 8. Oliver, 


of Santa Barbara, brought in 150 varieties of 


flowers, besides three varieties of grasses in 
flower. Another lady in Santa Barbara counted 


477 varieties in flower in her grounds; but, as she 
is engaged in selling cut-flowers, she could not be 
admitted in the contest, which is strictly confined 
to amateurs. 





The Egyptian Obelisk.—Frank Ernest, Schuyl- 
kill Co., Pa: The obelisk consists of a single stone 
of reddish syenite, a sort of granite. It rests upon 
the original base, which is made of large blocks of 
light gray limestone. The “crumbling” is from 
the disintegrating surface of the obelisk, and is 
supposed to be caused by the action of the un- 
favorable climate upon the stone. 





Millet and Timothy.—F. T. Osborn, Gallatin Co., 
Montana: It is not advisable to sow timothy seed 
with millet, as the latter grows so dense that it 
smothers the slower-growing grass. The best 
method in your case would be to sow millet, cut it 
for hay just as the blossoms fall, scarify the stub- 
ble with a disk harrow or cultivator, and seed the 
land to timothy. This will give a far better stand 
of grass next year and thereafter than to sow the 
timothy seed with the millet. The German millet 
is better for the purpose than Hungarian. 





Double Crop of Potatoes.—Col. E. K. Lumpkin, 
Clarke Co., Ga., writes us: I notice in the January 
number of your magazine that Mr. Levi Bowman, 
of Ohio, challenges the claim of California of 
being the only region where two successive crops 
of potatoes can be raised the same year. Permit 
me to also enter a protest against the exclusive 
claim of California. Any one can raise two crops 
of said vegetable here, without any difficulty, who 
will take the trouble to plant them. I always do. 





Sowing Barley.—R. H. Sherman, White Co., 
Indiana: Seeding to barley may follow imme- 
é : ‘ a 

diately after sowing oats, which is best done as 


early in spring as the ground is dry enough, 
Six to eight pecks per acre is about the - 


work. 
right quantity of seed barley. 





Number of Shocks to an Acre.—T. M. Morgan, 
Fauquier Co., Virginia: In a corn-field where the 
hills are four feet apart, each way, there would be 
2,722 hills to the acre. If the corn was cut and set 
up in shocks of sixteen hills each, there would be 
170 shocks and two hills to the acre. If sixteen 
hills were bound in a bundle, and sixteen of these 
bundles in a shock, there would be ten and six- 
tenths of the shocks to an acre. 





Fence Law.—A. E. Denman, Essex Co., New 
Jersey: A land-owner is bound to assume one-half 
the cost of construction and maintenance of divi- 
sion fences between his improved land aid that 
of others, unless the owner of adjoining land 
agrees with him to leave the boundary unfenced. 
But the owner of unimproved or unoccupied land 
is under no obligation to build and maintain divi- 
sion fences. If, however, the adjoining proprie- 
tor builds all the division fence, and the owner of 
the unimproved land afterwards improves and 
oceupies it, he is required to pay for one-half the 
value of the fence at that time. 





A Kerry Herd-Book.—A committee of the Royal 
Dublin Society, Ireland, is preparing a herd-book 
of select Kerry cattle. The first volume 1s ex- 
pected to include at least 5,000 entries. 





A Costly Horse Burned Alive. — The trotting 
stallion, Bell Boy, by Electioneer, out of Bedutiful 
Bells, perished in flames of Macey Brothers’ livery 
stable at Versailles, Kentucky, January 10th. Bell 
Boy was bred by Senator Leland Stanford, in 
California, and was foaled March 25th, 1885. He 
was sold, when a colt, to S. A. Browne of Kala- 





seed. 
it should always be drilled in. 


and value than those of Illinois. 
the department of economic entomology, a set of 
the Illinois reports is a library in itself. 


July, 1888, he was sold at auction for $50,000. In 
February, 1889, he was again put up at public sale 
and knocked down at $51,000 to J. H. Clark, of 
Elnira, N. Y., and G. H. Hopper, of Unionville, 
Ohio. His book for the coming season was full, at 
$500 fees. Bell Boy was full brother to Hinda 
Rose, 2:19}; Palo Alto Belle, 2,224; St. Bel, 2:24; 
Chimes, 2:30}, all at three years, and Bow Bell, 
2:324, at two years. 





A Matter of Names.—The Southern Live-Stock 
Journal very sensibly criticises the use of double 
names for breeds. It suggests simplifying the 
name of the popular Duteh breed by dropping the 
second part and calling them simply Holsteins. 
If any change is to be made, would it not be better 
to drop the first part, leaving the word “ Friesian”? 
This is the name for the breed in the herd-book 
published at Leuwarden, Holland. 

Raising Water.—A. D. Buel, Orange Co., Florida: 
If there is a flowing stream from your spring, with 
sufficient head, a hydraulic ram will send a water- 
supply up to the house. Otherwise, a small wind- 
mill and force-pump will be best, If, however, 
only a limited supply is wanted for domestic pur- 
poses, an iron pipe extending from the house to 
the spring—a distance of 150 feet —with a hand 
force-pump, Will serve the purpose. 

The Best Breeds.—C. C. Andrews, St. Louis Co., 
Missouri: There is no one breed either of beef- 
eattle or swine that can be pronounced the best 
for your locality. If you can get pure-bred or 
grade Shorthorns,. Herefords, Aberdeen-Angus, or 
Sussex, you will doubtless find any one of them 
satisfactory. The Red Polls are also coming well 
to the front as beef-cattle, both in this country 
and England. The best breed of swine for you is 
the breed which has proved by experience to be 
successful in your vicinity, whatever the bgeed 
maydsee wR 
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A 
Serusalem Artichoke.--W. E.Coleman, Sedgwick 
 €o., Kansas: The name has no connection what- 


ever with the ancient Jewish city. The plant isa 
sunflower (Helianthus tuberosus), and, like all the 
genus, the full-blown blossom turns its face to the 
sun. Hence, the Italian name girasole, or sun- 
turner. The true artichoke (Cynara scolymus) is 
quite another affair, the edible portion growing 
above ground. The misnomer was applied to the 
former on account of some supposed resemblance 
in the flavor of the tubers and the marrowy heads 
of the true artichoke. 





Crop for Flooded Land.—Walter Clark, Wake 
€o.>'N. C.: Hemp would not succeed on land sub- 
ject to overflow during the growth of the crop. 


Johnson grass would probably suffer as little as 


any other profitable crop to which such a situation 
could be devoted. 





Application of Fertilizers. — Joseph F. Smith, 
Brant Co., Ontario: Commercial fertilizers, when 
applied in liberal quantities, may as well be sown 
broadcast and harrowed before the grain is drilled 
in. But, in that case, it is better to drill in two 
hundred pounds to the acre of fertilizer with the 
If no larger quantity than that is applied, 





Illinois Reports.—We have received from W. C. 
Garrard, secretary of the Illinois State Board of 
Agriculture, volumes 24 and 25 of the Transactions 


of the Board, and the report of the Ninth Annual 


American Fat Stock Show. There is no State 
whose agricultural reports possess more interest 
Especially in 





Fertilizers for Apple-Trees.—Mr. E. L. Sanger, 


of Essex Co., Mass., has a small apple-orchard in 
an old pasture as “rocky as possible,” and wants 
something that will make the Northern Spy grow. 
The Northern Spy is a choice apple, but needs good 
land or heavy 
possible to feed Northern Spy apple-trees too 
much. In addition to the manure, give them a 
top-dressing of ten pounds of superphosphate and 
ten pounds of nitrate of soda to each tree. 
early in the spring, broadéast, all over the surface 
of the land, four or five yards on all sides of the 
tree. If nitrate of soda cannot be obtained, use a 


manuring. It seems almost im- 
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ight-soil is best composted with swamp muck, | mazoo, Mich., who sold him in December, 1887, to | high grade fertilizer, such as Bowker’s or Mapes’ 
. stable litter, the heap being freely | Jefferson & Seaman, of Kentucky, for $30,000. In | potato manure, or any other that furnishes a high 


percentage of nitrogen. Use it freely. A small 
dressing does comparatively little good. The grass 
will be likely to get the lion’s share of it. Furnish 
enough for grass and trees both. If the fertilizer 
you use contains only four per cent of nitrogen, sow 
forty pounds to each tree. This will furnish as much 
nitrogen as ten pounds of nitrate of soda. 


Clover with Oats.— Jasper Blines, Clark Co., 
Missouri: It would not be advisable to sow oats 
and clover together this spring and then turn the 
clover under and seed to wheat next fall. The 
clover will not have attained sufficient growth, 
either of top or roots, to give it any value as green 
manure. If the clover is allowed to stand until 
next year, it may yield a good crop of clover-hay, 
and a sod which, turned over, will furnish an ad- 
mirable seed-bed for wheat the following year. 
If it is desired to seed the land to wheat next 
autumn, would it not be best to raise a hoed crop 
on it this year? This, with good, clean cultiva- 
tion, would leave the land in good condition for 
wheat. 





The New-Zealand Method.—Frank Eley, Otago, 
New Zealand, writes us: For reeling out barb-wire 
the simplest way is to lay the reel on the ground, 
drive an iron bar through the center, aud about a 
foot in the ground. Hitch the horse to the reel 
and pull it out. This can be done up or down hill, 
and the whole length of the reel stretched at once. 
This is much better than to carry the reel, or run- 
ning it, as the wire is stretched and all kinks taken 
out in the drawing. ; 

Silage for Horses.— W. A. Delaplain, Monroe 
Co., Ohio: Large quantities of corn silage have 
been fed to horses the present season, and no ill 
effects are reported where sound, sweet silage was 
given ina proper way. Mouldy food of any kind 
is injurious, if not absolutely poisonous, to horses. 
Furthermore, corn-silage, like fresh green corn- 


stalks, is not a perfect food, and, like any succulent 


d, is so bulky that the comparatively small 
stomach of the horse has not sufficient capacity to 
hold enough of it to sustain the animal if fed 
alone. It should form only a part of the daily 
ration, and the balance be made up of hay and 
erushed or whole oats. 
silage greedily. When it is fed, there is less occa- 
sion for bran mashes, carrots, and other soft food, 
than where dry hay and oats alone are given. 





Grass for the Pacific Northwest.—Samuel Max- 
vell, British Columbia: For elevated situations, 
where timothy and orchard grass will not grow, in 


your region, the best thing to try is blue grass 
and red or white or alsike clover, and it may be 
sown any time before June. The blue grass will 
hardly be visible the first year, but will stay. Be 
sure, though, that the seed is fresh, as considerable 
of what is sold is dead. Try a pound of each. It 
will grow quite as well among bushes as on plowed 
land, or even among other herbage on the unculti- 
vated earth. 





Copperas as a Manure.—George Schall; Berks 


Co., Pa.: Copperas (iron sulphate) is little, if any, 
employed in this country for fertilizing purposes, 
but experiments in England and France show 
that in proper quantities it is highly valuable on 
many soils. 
gives the details of a large number of these ex- 
periments on potatoes and other crops, and re- 
marks: ‘It has been shown that iron sulphate (in 
small quantities) is a beneficial manure on most 
erops.” 
of 56 to 112 pounds per acre, after the crops have 
appeared above the ground. It may be used either 
finely-powdered and mixed with ten times its own 
bulk of sand for distribution, or in solution. If 
applied dry, it is best to do it after a rainy day. 
An excessive quantity is fatal to growth. 


Griffiths, in his ‘“‘ Essay on Manures,”’ 


It is applied as a top-dressing at the rate 





Calystegia. —Don’t. “J. R.B.,” a correspondent 


with these initials, writes from Edinburgh to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle (London, England), highly 
commending Calystegia pubescens (double). 
beautiful and very useful plant for clothing stumps, 
arbors, and other things.” ‘‘ Beautiful’ the flowers 
certainly are, being shaped like a morning-glory, 
exceedingly “‘ double” and of a pale rose color; but 
the plant itself is one of the vilest weeds that ever 
vexed the spirit of a gardener. The writer, many 
years ago, attempted to “garden” in a city back- 
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Agricultural Depression. 


oo 

The low financial condition of agriculture 
at the present time is not confined to the 
United States. The business is even more 
unremunerative in Great Britain, and in 
most of the older civilized nations. The 
causes for this state of affairs vary,. but 
there must be some general law that under- 
lies it all. The effect of tariff or free trade 
does not fully account for the depression, as 
it is a feature of countries in which the 
tariff-theory is applied in every variety. Yet 
to this cause is ascribed, and no doubt justly, 
certain. features of the present condition of 
the farming industry of the world. The 
silver men assert that the difficulty is mainly 
due to the gold standard of values. 

Now the United States government pro- 
poses a commission ‘‘ to take into considera- 
tion and thoroughly investigate all the vari- 
ous causes which, in their judgment, may 
relate to the present depressed condition of 
the agricultural interests of this country.” At 
least, Representative Funston, of Kansas, has 
introduced in Congress a bill to this effect. 
The board is to consist of nine members, to 
be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to report ‘not later than ninety days 
after its appointment.” The proposed com- 
mission may not be able to do more than 
present in the order of their importance the 
popular ideas as to the trouble with Ameri- 
can farming. Even if it did this much, it 
would be refreshing to see order brought out 
of the existing chaos of facts and theories 
bearing on the subject. 

If an honest effort were made to probe the 
matter to the bottom, it would doubtless be 
proven that over-production is to-day the 
great bane of American farming. Our crops 
are so large in the aggregate, that the market 
for staple products is constantly over- 
crowded, and prices correspondingly dimin- 
ished. If we seek the markets of the world 
for our surplus, the competition of the world 
is also to be met, while the cost of trans- 
portation from the farm to the seaboard’ 
may be greater than the value of the crop. 
Particularly is this the case with the present 
corn crop. In fact, corn has been cheaper 
than coal or wood for fuel during the past 
winter in some sections of the great corn 
belt. 

This aspect of the matter of course would 
lead to an inquiry into the effect of present 
transportation and tariff rates. But beyond 
and above all these considerations is the 
stern fact of a large surplus of staple crops. 
The conditions of internal and foreign trade 
are such also that the consumer of these 





crops, or of the meats and other products | 


that they produce, is not correspondingly | 


benefited in lower prices. The influences 
between the farm and the consumer’s family 
largely control prices at both ends. 


| 


There is a growing sentiment, however, | 





that this over-production will increase and 
the depression grow from bad to worse so 
long as the government persists in the land 
policy and in the immigration policy which 
_it has followed for the past twenty-five years 
or more. Every acre of new land opened to 
settlement in the West increases the over- 
production. Every immigrant who arrives 
increases the capacity for producing surplus 
products, or adds to the competition with 
our people in other directions. There is land 
enough in the settled portions of the United 
States to grow far more than the home or 
foreign market will pay a fair price for. 
This fact must be recognized. Especially is 
it necessary to keep it constantly in view 
now that the reclamation of a vast arid 
region is being agitated in Congress. 

The fact is, agriculture has pretty nearly 
found its level in all parts of the United 
States. The various sections are more nearly 
upon an equality as regards farming than is 
generally admitted. The equality is more 
real than apparent. The Eastern farmer has 
advantages which offset in a greater or less 
degree those possessed by the Western agri- 
culturist. Consequently, anything that tends 
to perpetuate the present depression in farm- 
ing is felt as actively by farmers in one sec- 
tion as in another. 

The question may deservedly attract gen- 
eral attention. It is a trite but a most true 
saying that agriculture is the basis of all 
wealth and prosperity. And it is well that 
the farmers of the country are beginning to 
think for themselves as never before. Pro- 
duce markets may be dull, but intellectual 
activity was never greater among farmers. 





A Useful Life. 
ae 

Peter Henderson’s death, in January, was 
very sudden, as he had appeared to be the 
embodiment of robust health, and likely to 
attain a ripe old age. 
some departments of horticulture, but he 
would have been eminent in any other occu- 
pation, had he brought to its pursuit the same 
energy and force that he applied to this. Un- 
like many successful men, he did not forget 
the steps by which he reached success, and 
was never ashamed of his small beginnings. 

Mr. Henderson was born near Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1823, and was apprenticed to a 
gardener at the age of sixteen. When he 
was twenty he landed in New York, with no 
other capital than his two kands and an 
amount of energy that soon found employ- 
ment in a Long Island market-garden. In 
this he worked so industriously, and lived so 
frugally, that he soon was able to have a 
garden of his own, in Jersey City, N. J., in 
what is now a densely-built-over portion of 
that important suburb of New York. There 


he astonished the old-routine gardeners by | 


what seemed to them an excessive use of 
fertilizers, and the needless number of labor- 
ers he employed. 


profitably used, whether it were men, ma- 
chinery, or manure. 
ket-garden enabled him to establish himself 
at Jersey City Heights, where a fine dwelling 
was erected (the one in which he recently 


died), and the foundation was laid of that | 


which has become one of the largest florists’ 


He was eminent in | 


Much of his success as a | 
market-gardener was due to the fact that he | 
supplied the crops with every aid to rapid | 
growth and abundant yield that could be | 


Success with the mar- | 


establishments in the country. The f, 

of flowers, for sale in winter, was added’ to 
the raising of plants. In 1865, in com: 
with James Fleming, a brother-count i: 





| derson a depot for his plants, of which sey. 
eral well-loaded vans came to the door in 
Nassau street every morning; for Mr. Hen. 
derson never gave up the control and 
personal supervision of his florist business 
About this time (1865) Mr. Henderson had 
written for the AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST 3 
number of articles on crops for the market- 
garden, which were so practical and so use- 
ful that the Orange Judd Co. decided that a 
book on market-gardening by the same hand 
would be a profitable venture. The proposi- 
tion, when first made to Mr. Henderson, met 
with a cold welcome ; but his objections were 
met, one after another, and he reluctantly 
promised to try. When the work was once 
begun, he pushed it with characteristic 
energy. This work, ‘‘ Gardening for Profit,” 
had a wonderful career. Thousands after 
thousands were sold. Probably there were 
sold during the first year more copies than 
of any other one horticultural work ever 
offered. Of course the immense sale of 
the work brought its author a handsome 
return in copyright, and, on the other hand, 
it gave a great stimulus to the business of 
publishing books on horticultural subjects, 
In 1868 the work was followed by “ Practi- 
eal Floriculture,” which had great success, 
In 1875 he wrote “‘Gardening for Pleasure; 
a Work for Amateurs,” covering all depart- 
ments of horticulture. ‘‘How the Farm 
Pays,” and a few other works, written in 
conjunction and with the aid of others, tes- 
tify to his wonderful industry as a writer, as 





| also do his many contributions to the AMERI- 


CAN AGRICULTURIST and other journals, Just 
| before his death he had completed what will 
be his lasting monument, ‘‘The Hand-book 
| of Plants”—a remarkably valuable work for 
| florists, gardeners, and farmers, as well as 
for the student. 

Mr. Henderson’s books, as well as his con- 
tributions, are conspicuous for telling the 
whole story. He kept no secret, but exposed 
all the ‘‘tricks” of the trade; a frankness 
| not pleasing to the old-fashioned gardeners, 
who never told quite all of the story. This 
brought him the displeasure of the narrow- 
minded ; but, as an offset, he had the thanks 
of thousands in all parts of the country, who 
established themselves in a paying market- 
garden or florist’s business by the aid of his 
| practical and instructive books and other 
writings. The publication of ‘Gardening 
for Profit” gave a great impetus to his busi- 
ness; a fact which he was ever ready to 
| acknowledge. After the death of Mr. Flem- 
| ing the firm became “Peter Henderson & 


| Co.,” 35 Cortlandt street, which, after busi- 
| ness changes, consisted of Peter Henderson 
and his sons, Alfred and Charles. In a few 
years the capacity of the store was doubled. 

The Scots have the reputation of not being 
very liberal in money matters, but Mr. Hen- 
derson, when satisfied that an object was 
worthy, gave liberally. After an acquaint 
ance of over twenty-five years (at times quite 
intimate), we can say that his character as 4 
man was as well worthy as his teachings of 
being held up as an example to young 
| gardeners. 


the firm of Henderson & Flemin a 
8 0 a 
seed-store, and the store furnished Me. 4 
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EHE POFATO CONTEST FOR 1890. 


A Great National Effort at Better Farming. 
_— 
Potato-Growers Everywhere Entering the New 
Competition. ; 

The interest in the potato contest for 1890 contin- 
ues to grow. This renewed effort to promote bet- 
ter farming is attracting more attention even than 
did the great AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize 
Crop Competition last year. The fact is, the expe- 
rience in last year’s competition demonstrated 
conclusively that, with but little extra work and 
expense, much larger and more profitable crops of 
potatoes can be grown if the proper management 
js followed. What this management should be 
will vary according to the circumstances of soil 
and season, but the reports of last year’s contest- 
ants (given in the January and February issues of 
this magazine, and to be followed by others in the 
April number) will prove a safe basis for potato- 
growers generally. 

An instance of the attention which the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST Potato Contest for 1890 is at- 
tracting is found in the remarkably liberal offers 
of the New York and Vermont State Agricultural 
Societies. The New York Society proposes to du- 
plicate our prizes, offering $500 in addition to ours 
for the best crops grown in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Potato Contest in the State of New 
The Vermont Society makes a similar offer 
on aslightly smaller scale, but in comparison with 
its resources fully as commendable for its enter- 
prise. Bills are now pending in several Legislat- 
ures to make appropriations for encouraging farm- 
ers to take advantage of this effortto enable them 
to make their business more profitable. 

The rich reward which South Carolina has won 
through her liberality in offering to duplicate the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST corn prize last year, if 
taken in that State, has opened the eyes of agri- 
eultural officials elsewhere to the opportunities 
afforded by this competition to give conclusive 
evidence of their agricultural capabilities. It is 
no doubt true that the Offer by the South Carolina 
State Board of Agriculture, and the capturing of 
the grand prize by that State, has given it a great- 
er boom than it has had since the war, so far as its 
farming interests are concerned. 

The rules of the new contest are much simpler 
than last year. Indeed, the matter is so arranged 
that any one who proposes to plant an acre or 
more of potatoes may compete. The single condi- 
tion is that competitors must be subscribers to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. No others can re- 
ceive any of the prizes, even should they grow 
larger crops. The book in which contestants are 
to make their reports has also been so simplified 
that the report called for is only to write answers 
toa few plain questions upon which every potato- 
grower is informed. This makes it possible to 
present the book free of cost to all contestants, 
who must apply for it. The details are presented 
as follows of 

THE RULES OF THE POTATO CONTEST FOR 1890. 

1. Each contestant must be a paid subscriber to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Those whose sub- 
scriptions are paid for only to October, 1890, or to 
earlier dates, may contest upon renewing their 
subscriptions. All subscribers whose land is in 
North America may compete, no matter whether 
they subscribe directly or through agents who are 
working for the liberal prizes offered in the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST Premium List for 1890, or 
through other papers. New as well as old sub- 
scribers may compete. 

2. Those who won prizes in the potato class of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Compe- 
tition for 1889 cannot compete in this new contest. 

3. To enter the contest, subscribers have only to 
notify the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST that they 
propose to try for the prizes. This may be done 
by letter or postal-card, but such notices must be 
given before July 1, 1890, at latest. 

4. The land must be just one acre (43,560 square 
feet), carefully measured by a surveyor before, or 
within thirty days after, planting, whose adidavit 
(made before a justice of the peace or notary pub- 
lic) will be required on the certificate for the pur- 
pose provided on Page 2 of the Book for Reports. 

5. The hills or rows must be at least twelve 
inches from the boundary line of the acre. Only 
one crop from one planting will be counted; no 
second planting between the original rows or hills 
will be permitted. Sweet potatoes cannot compete. 





| 
| 








6. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST must be noti- 
fied at least two weeks before the proposed date 
of the harvest, so that its representative may be 
present, if possible. 

7. The harvesting must be done in the presence 
of three disinterested witnesses. They must meas- 
ure the land carefully, and, if not satisfied that it 
is the exact and original one acre, they will have 
it measured by a sworn surveyor. The witnesses 
must supervise the weighing of the crop. Their 
signatures, under oath, must attest the honesty 
and eorrectness of the contestant’s report, on the 
certificate provided for the purpose in the Book 
for Reports. 

8. A complete record must be kept of the crop, 
and must be given in the blank pages provided 
for the purpose in the Book for Reports. This can 
be done by answering, in the order named, the 
questions asked in the printed pages. Thus, the 
work of making out the report will be very simple 
—just answer the questions. 

9. These reports must be made in the Book for 
Reports, which, with the report so made, must 
reach the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST on Novem- 
ber 5th, 1890, at the latest, and as much earlier as 
possible. A copy of the Book for Reports will be 
furnished free upon application. 

10. The first of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
prizes will be awarded for the largest yield of 
potatoes in a single crop, on one exact acre, as re- 
ported in accordance with these rules. The second 
prize will go to the second largest crop, and so on. 
The special prizes will be given in order of value 
for the succeeding ‘largest crops, except when 
special conditions are imposed, as in the fertilizer 
premiums, and some premiums offered in con- 
junction with ours by agricultural societies. These 
will be awarded according to the terms specified 
in the offer. All such offers, and the complete 
list of premiums offered, will be found in the 
present and later issues of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 

—_ 


The List of Prizes. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PRIZES: 

FIRST—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Grand 
Cash Prize for the largest yield of potatoes on 
one acre, in accordance with the above rules. . . . $200.00 

SECOND—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Cash 
Prize for the second largest yield on one acre. .. 

THIRD—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Cash 
Prize for the third largest yield on one acre.... 

FOURTH—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Cash 
Prize for the fourth largest yield on one acre... 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

MAPES CO.—If the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
grand cash prize for the largest yield of potatoes 
on one acre goes to acrop grown exclusively on 
Mapes Potato Manure, the Mapes Formula and 
Peruvian Guano Co., of 158 Front street, New 
York city, will give Six Hundred Dollars, making 
the total cash obtainable for tne first prize crop 
under these circumstances.............cceess 

MAPES CO.—Provided the above premium is not 
taken, the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano 
Co, of 158 Front street, New York, will give 
#600 in gold coin for the first, second, third, and 
fourth largest yields of potatoes grown in this 
competition with the Mapes Potato Manure ex- 
clusively : First Prize, $225; Second prize, $175; 
third prize, $125; fourth prize, $75. Total..... 

BOWKER FERTILIZER CO.—If the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST grand cash prize for the largest 
yield of potatoes on one acre govs toa crop grown 
exclusively on the Sto*kbridge Potato Manure, 
the BowkerjFertilizer Co., of 43 Chatham street, 
Boston, will give $600, making the total cash 
obtainable for the first prize crop under such 
CIN 5c nds doa ialeebeesskenedene 

BOWKER FERTILIZER CO. — Provided the 
above premium is not taken, the Bowker Fertil- 
izer Co., of 43 Chatham street, Boston, will give 
#600 to the party whoshall raise on Stockbridge 
Manure exclusively a larger crop of potatoes on 
a single acre than that which took the Grand 
Prize on Stockbridge Manure in the 1889 con- 
tnt, Vis., FES Ve DOMIBIB.. 60. cbc va cicctcess ea 

BOWKER FERTILIZER CO.— Provided the 
above premiums are not taken, the Bowker Fer- 
tilizer Co., of 43 Chatham street, Boston, will 
give $600 in prizes, to be divided as follows, fot 
the largest yields of potatoes grown exclusively 
on Stockbridge Potato Manure, viz.: First prize, 
$225; second, $175; third, $125, and fourth, 
MEFs AUN oko os aio 8a a Uch ales ve aw Wo we 

NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY.—This society has appropriated $500 for 
special premiums for the best potato crops grown 
by New York State farmers in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST potato contest for 1890. The 
executive board will meet in a few days, to ar- 
range the details of these prizes, which will be 
such that almost every large crop in New York 


150.00 
100.00 


50.00 


800.00 


600.00 


800.00 


600.00 


600.00 








State will secure some of the money offered by 
this enterprising society, The official announce- 
ment of the plan adopted by the board will be 
published in our April issue, in the society’s 
premium list (which may be had of Hon. J. 8. 
Woodward, Secretary, Albany), and in the agri- 
cultural and weekly press ....... Sane athe Sabon $500.00 
VERMONT STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIE- 
TY.—If the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST first 
prize of $200 for the best acre of potatoes is 
taken by a Vermont farmer, the Vermont State 
Agricultural Society (Col. George W. Hooker, 
president, Brattleboro) will give, in addition to 
it, $300, making the total cash obtainable for 
the best acre of potatoes, if grown in Vermont.. 600.00 
Provided the above premium is not taken, the 
Vermont State Agricultural Society will give 
$200, divided into prizes respectively for the 
five largest crops grown in that State, of $100, 
$50, $25, $15, $10, or a total of............... 200.00 
ASPINWALL POTATO-PLANTER—If the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST grand eash prize goes to 
potatoes planted by the Aspinwall Potato-, 
Planter, the Asplnwall Mfg. Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich., will give in gold coin #210 and one 
Aspinwall Potato-Planter, with Fertilizer and 
Corn-Planter attachments all complete, listed at 
$90; making a totalof................. bre Reece 
POTATO-DIGGER —If the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Grand Prize goes to potatoes dug 
exclusively with one of Rigby’s Patent Improved 
Potato-Diggers, manufactured at Houlton, Me., 
and Upper Stillwater, Me., by Rigby & Burleigh, 
price $30, they will give an additional prize of... 
JOHN A.SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis., for the largest 
yield of Salzer’s new Gov. Rusk potato grown in 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S potato con- 
test, $50 in gold. Second prize, $25 worth of 
seed, the prize-winner making his own selection 
from Salzer’s Northern-grown seeds. Total..... 
Similar prizes on Salzer’s Ironclad potato........ 
C. E. ANGELL, Oshkosh, Wis., if first prize goes to 
a crop from his seed, will give............... e 
HOY POTATO-DIGGER.—For the largest yield in 
this competition on commercial fertilizers, any 
brand, the International Seed Co., Rochester, 
N.Y., offer a Hoy Potato-Digger, price......... 
WILLIAM DEERING & CO., Chicago, II1., offer 
one of their New Deering Mowers, furnishing a 
machine cutting either four or four and a half 
feet, and with cutting sections either two and a 
quarter or three inchesgas the winner may elect. 
SEEDS.—For the largest crop grown in this com- . 
peti ion in Aro .stook Co., Me, Delano Moore, 
Presque Isle, offers a selection from his seed 
catalogue for 1891, to the amount of.......... 


300.00 


200.00 


75.00 
75.00 


50.00 


oO 
Experience and Suggestion, 

The new contest is under such very simple rules 
that it must be plain to and within the reach of all 
farmers. But if anything about it is not distinctly 
understood, questions will be gladly answered. In 
order to secure answers in the April AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, questions should reach this office 
not later than March 12, and earlier if possible. 

It is suggested that State, County, and local agri- 
cultural societies will find it profitable to join us 
in offering specially liberal premiums for the best 
potato crops grown in their respective sections. 
They will thus get the full benefit of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST prizes. The example of. the 
New York and Vermont State Agricultural Socie- 
ties may well be imitated. 

What good culture will.do even in a bad season, 
is shown by the experience of H. Butler, Hartford 
Co., Conn.: “I started to compete for the potato 
prize, and my acre was looking very promising 
until the potato blight struck it. The crop was 
planted April 23d to three different kinds, fourteen 
bushels in all. After the blight, came the rot. 
But [found my potatoes when dug measured 289} 
bushels, several times more than the usual yield. 
Potato-growers generally will compete this year.” 

Writing from Aroostook Co., Me., Delano Moore 
says: “Our farmers are eager to take part in the 
coming contest and are studying the whole subject 
of potato-growing as they never did before. Many 
of our farmers have come te the conclusion that 
we can not afford to raise less than 400 bushels per 
acre in ordinary seasons. Those who won potato 
prizes in 1889 are barred from competing this year. 
Never mind, boys; we have last year’s prizes, and 
experience. Let us go ahead, for there is no bar 
between us and big crops. We may yet lower our 
record.” 

H. H. Deweese, Miami Co., O., writes: “I had the 
finest prospect for potatoes I ever had, and my 
intended prize acre was on the finest slope that 
could be obtained. My potatoes came up without 
a single hill being missed. I planted my crop with 
the Aspinwall potato-planter, three feet apart and 
fourteen inches in the row, and on eight acres I 

[To Page 166.] 
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[From Page 153.]} 

yard. Many were the plants purchased and 
planted, but to no purpose. The calystegia had 
eome before, and was in full possession. Several 
years of patient grubbing and industry failed to 
make any manifest impression upon it. It rooted 
from the borders; it came up between the bricks 
with which the walks were laid. The site of the 
former garden is now covered by a tall marble 
warehouse. When we pass that way it is with a 
feeling of satisfaction that the “ beautiful and use- 
ful plant” has at last met its match. Should any 
one be tempted by J. R. B’s. item to make a trial 
of this calystegia we can recommend a five or six- 
story building (white marble preferred) as the best 
means of getting rid of it. 





Christmas Roses.—Mrs. H. A. Remington, Put- 
nam Co., N. Y.: The name Christmas Rose is prop- 
erly applied to Helleborus niger, a native of Central 
and Southern Europe, that has long been a favorite 
in the gardens of England, in the southern part of 
which the winters are mild enough for it to bloom 
at Christmas. The blackish root, or rather root- 
stock, of Helleborus niger, was in early times used 
in medicine, but is little used at present. 
The leaves are on foot-stalks, twelve 
inches or more high, which arise directly 
from the root-stock. They are pedate 
and much divided; they are thick, ever- 
green, and shining on the upper surface. 
The flowers are borne on separate naked 
stalks, which rise to the height of eight 
inches, and bear at the top a solitary or 
sometimes two flowers, which are two or 
three inches across. At first, the purest 
white, in time, turns pink, and finally 
becomes green. There are several vari- 
eties of this species, differing in the size 
of both leaves and flowers, and in the 
color of the latter. These are to be found 
in the gardens of those who collect vari- 
eties, several related species of helle- 
bore, mostly natives of Asia and South- 
eastern Europe. Some of them with 
abundant and brightly-colored flowers. 
Some of them blooming much earlier 
than the typical Christmas Rose. They 
are propagated by division, and like a 
rich, moist soil, with partial shade. The 
name Christmas Rose is, of course, sug- 
gested by the time of flowering, but it 
has given rise to error, and induced 
many to suppose that the plant was 
some species or variety of rose, a notion 
which the superficial resemblance of a 
hellebore flower to a single rose serves 
tohelp. A close examination of the two 
flowers will show that the relationship 
is very remote. The hellebore belongs 
to the large and varied Crowfoot Family 
(Ranunculacee), along with the butter- 
eups, peony (or “ piny ’’), and otherstrong 
plants. From its fondness for shade, the 
Christmas Rose would make an ad- 
mirable plant to naturalize in the wild garden. 





Hurrying the Hens.— Miss E. K. Winans, Bergen 
Co., N. J., writes us: Now is the time to make the 
most of one’s hens. Urge them to lay, to sit, to 
brood. Keep a mental list of your procrastinating 
neighbors, and if they do not improve their ad- 
vantages, hire or buy their “ broody” hens, and 
rear chickens worth twice as much as those 
hatched one month later. Do not lose one oppor- 
tunity. When the general world wakes to the 
idea that it is time to set hens, that time is half 
gone. 





A Japanese on Chrysanthemums.—At a Chry- 
santhemum show, held in Berlin in December 
last, Doctor Hadjime Watanaba gave an account 
of the methods of propagation and cultivation of 
this flower in Japan. The classification of the 
varieties is quite different from ours. The wild 
single sorts are Nogiku; they are planted for their 
effect upon the landscape, while the double ones, 
or Newagiku, are cultivated in gardens. Besides 
these are the Ryoriziku, the “edible chrysanthe- 
mum,” with yellow flowers, which are eaten. 
Doctor Watanaba was very full in his description 
of all, save the edible chrysanthemum, which we 
most wish to know about. Perhaps sofme of our 
friends who have lived in Japan can supply the 








deficiency. By pinching back the stem, very large 
and many-flowered plants are produced. Plants 
with one hundred flowers are not rare, while, 
according to the Doctor, there was in the Imperial 
garden a bush with more than three hundred 
flowers upon it. 





Blooming Lemon Tree.—B. P. King, Carbon Co., 
2a.: The cause why no fruit follows the blooming 
of your lemon tree is probably that the pollen 
does not reach the stigma of the flowers, owing to 
the confined or quiet atmosphere of your house or 
room in which the tree is growing. Get a fine 
‘amel’s hair pencil, and with this brush each in- 
dividual flower after it has been open a few hours, 
or gather a little of the yellow dust (pollen) from 
one flower, and seatter it over the stigma or cen- 
tral organ of another, using the pencil in the 
operation. When trees bloom in the open air, 
both insects and the wind aid in seattering the 
pollen, but indoors such aids to cross fertilization 
are wanting. 





Swamp Turf.—S. Knowles, Barnstable Co., 


Mass.: The turf and other vegetable matter taken 

from the surface of the swamp you are preparing 

for a eranberry plantation will be greatly im- 

proved if spread in your barnyard and mixed 
+) ~~ 


ZACHARIAH JORDAN DRAKE, 
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with manure before it is used as a fertilizer. We 
would not recommend plaster of paris for mixing 
with such a compost, as it will add little or noth- 
ing to its value. If you have more of the vegetable 
matter from the swamp than you can use in the 
barnyard compost, haul it out and throw it into 
heaps on dry ground, mixing fresh caustic lime 
with it at the rate of one bushel of lime to each 
two-horse wagon-load. Next spring fork over the 
heap, to more thoroughly intermingle the lime, 
and in the fall spread it out on the land, where it 
is needed as a fertilizer. 





Fruitful Hollies. — Inquirer, Garfield, N. J.: 
Why one plant of the American holly should pro- 
duce fruit in great abundance, while another of 
the same age and equally vigorous, growing in the 
same garden, should not produce a berry, is a ques- 
tion we cannot answer. We know, however, that 
it is a fact from long experience, for we have ob- 
served this peculiarity in our own grounds, where 
we have holly trees twenty-five years old and 
fully twelve feet high. One of these large old 
trees blooms profusely every spring, but has never 
produced a berry, while all the others are, at this 
writing, loaded with brilliant scarlet fruit. Some 
of our nurserymen, having discovered this pecu- 
liarity of the native evergreen holly, have adopted 
a mode of propagation which overcomes this 











$$$ 
difficulty; that is, grafting upon seedling sto¢ 
taking their cions from old and fruitful trees i 
results are that we can now get holly plant Bice 
more than one foot high that are as fruitfnl og 
larger and older ones. re: 

Sassafras Sprouts. — W. Haya, Ohio: The 
of the sassafras tree are not readily kil] aa 
ordinary means, but, if the sprouts are eut ty ne 
below the surface of the ground, and the opers ast 
repeated several times during the ty 
roots below will eventually die. Sometimes an 
decapitating of the sprouts will not be neces: ra 
after the first season, but, as some may etal 
notice, the ground will have to be gone owes pa 
second season. A strong spade, ground sharp . 
the best implement we have ever used ton a 
purpose. No tree or shrub can remain alive an 
more than one or two seasons if it is constant] 
denuded of its leaves. Even the Canada thisile ig 
readily destroyed by preventing the growth of 
leaves. 

Personal.—So much interest has been created by 
the yield of 255 bushels of shelled corn on one acre 
of land, in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize 
Crop Competition, last year, that, in addition to 
the illustrated account of how the crop was pro- 
duced, we give herewith a faithful pict- 
ure of the prize-winner. Mr. Drake comes 
of one of the best and most prominent 
families in Marlborough Co., 8. C., being 
a brother of James A. Drake, one of the 
leading men of that region. Mr, Drake 
is avery industrious planter, a man given 
to experimenting and thinking for him- 
self in agricultural matters, and, in fact, 
is ‘quite a genius,” to use the language 
of perhaps the most prominent citizen of 
that portion of the State. How much the 
term means! More of just such genius 
is needed among farmers everywhere. 
Mr. Drake is highly esteemed among his 
own neighbors and throughout this com- 
munity, and there is general satisfaction 
at his well-earned success. A glimpse 
like this into the man’s character and 
daily life adds conviction to the truthful- 
ness of the account elsewhere given of 
his methods in growing this truly won- 
derful crop. 





The Sioux Reservation.—This great 
tract was opened to settlement by presi- 
dential proclamation on February 10th. 
The rush for the new lands in Western 
and Southwest Dakota was all that was. 
predicted. Every effort is being made to 
protect the Indians in possession of the 
lands they have not sold. A fine map of 
the entire Sioux reservation, showing 
the portions open for settlement, was 
published in the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST for September, 1889. 


Lasting Effect of Manure.—An arith- 
metical error in the article (Page 60, 


Grower of the Largest Corn Crop on Record, and Winner of the AMERICAN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for Febru- 


ary) describing John M. Smith’s great 
potato experiment placed stable manure in an un- 
fair light. It was calculated, from the best data. 
obtainable, that one cord of such stable manure 
compost as Mr. Smith used would supply about 24 
pounds of nitrogen, 20 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and 20 pounds of potash. Of course ten cords would 
supply ten times as much. Consequently, a large 
amount of this plant-food remained in the soil 
after the crop of potatoes was grown. The manure 
should, in fact, be credited with a gain of fully 
$40 for this item, on the basis of values applied to 
the commercial fertilizers used. This would have 
reduced the expenses per bushel for the manure- 
grown tubers to less than twelve cents. It is this 
plant-food remaining in the soil after a big crop is 
removed that accounts largely for the lasting effect 
of a liberal dressing of stable manure. Of course, 
if only half as much manure had been put on—sup- 
plying searcely what the crop took up—the lasting 
effect would be correspondingly reduced. This 
point must be kept in mind. The lasting effect 
depends upon the amount supplied: It is right 
here that one economy of fertilizers comes in—the 
principal benefit can be got out of soluble fertili- 
zers in one season, or, at most, two years. 
$$ q@o-o 
_ ‘AN AGRICULTURIST Is: 
PR ad ts cep tergt mrs we read, and hope its 


wy be widely extended. 
ty HARRY S. WINGERT, Cuming Co., Neb. 
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Pye ALLCOCK’S 
uit «ol POROUS PLASTERS 
olor. Purely Vegetable 
EXCELS ™/ PURITY Absolutely Harmless 


ays gives a bright natural color, never 
fees bry Will notcolorthe Buttermilk. 
thousands of the best Creameries and 
Do not allow your dealer to convince yee 
im the 


Used by 
poy some other kind is just asgood. Tell 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s IMPROVED BUTTER COLoR. 

For sale everywhere. Manufactory, Burlington, Vt, 


BABY PORTRAITS. 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby - 
tures from iife, printed on 

plate paper by patent photo 

gy process, sent free to Mother of 

any Baby born within a year. 

Every Mother wants these 

Nae el send atonce. Give 


Be. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 












GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
|| StLY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 









Established JACKSON BROTHERS, 
New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
MAIN OFFICE, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 





ROUND SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE, 
Over 13 Inches Long. Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Applic ~ ay Prices that cannot be under- 
uoted. Our new improved Machinery makes a Superior 
ig anything offered before and at greatly 
First premium wherever exhibited. Also, 










ale ag 
Sewer- Pipe. Pr ic es low for small or large orders. 








in its First Stages. 


Be sure you get the genuine. 











1852. 


s for the celebrated Akron Salt-Glazed | 


| 


Have No Equal 





Always Reliable 





Always Ready 





Always Safe 





Always Effective 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or explan- 





| ation induce you to accept a substitute. 








LAINE 


"ROOFING 


Send for Samples and Descriptive Price List. 


AE WOHINS 


ASBESTOS 


FIRE PROOF. Easily applied by any one. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H, W. Johns’ Asbestos Fire and Water Proof Sheathing, Building Felt, Steam Packings, 
Boiler Coverings, Liquid Paints, Roof Paints, Roof Cement, Fire Proof Paints, ete. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 














Mi Knife and 7-in Shears, post-paid, $1. 


Cut is exact size; com> 

a ci rice 75c, our price 

est PR sry 
blades. Gent’ ’s fine 


i ting, 25e; 7- 
| .: Best steel shears, L 
jj) Special Offer! This 
knife and_ 7-in_ shears, 
post-paid, $1. lus. list 


MAHER & GROSH, 4 § St., Toledo, Ohio. 














FANCY INDIA SILKS 


All silks of this order—whether known as Pongees, India, China or Japanese Silks—are to be exceed- 
ingly popular for Spring and Summer wear. The variety in design and coloring for this year has never 
been equalled ; and the styles selected by us are more beautiful, more durable, and more moderate in 





| price, than ever before. 


If you desire a dress that will give comfort and satisfaction during the hot weather, write to us for 


| samples and prices. 





James McCreery & Co,, Broadway & 11th St., New York, 
JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 



















A NEW 
TWILLED LACE THREAD S-TON WACON Scan sor 9 
FOR CROCHETING. Za aga go 
BEST IN THE WORLD. Warranted for5 Years : 
MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, Agents vaat a er fog Terms. 


60, white and écru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, 
postpaid. Crocheting Book, ‘containing 59 Patterns 
and directions, 10 cents, postpaid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., 


GLASGO, CONN. 


Barn and Warehouse Scales. 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON. Binghamton, N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

















STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and gen 
make up of an made. Guaranteed for ns 
Send for Catalogue, testimonials s — free, to 
Organ apa Fi iano 

‘actory, York, Pa. 






Weaver 























Solio nea 
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MATLERS OF BUSINESS. 


The Supply of Live-Stock. 

The February report of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which relates to numbers and values of 
farm animals, shows an increase of horses during 
the year beyond the increase of population. The 
aggregate numbers exceed fourteen millions. In 
the cotton States the use of Texas ponies by ten- 
ants still tends to increase numbers and reduce 
average values. The improvement in the Central 
States, from blood of Percherons. Cleveland Bays, 
and English Shires, continues active. Horse ranches 
in the Rocky Mountains are improving the stock 
of that region. The increase of numbers in recent 
years, while prices were tending higher, has 
caused an ebb in the tide of values, which are 
nearly everywhere lower than in January, 1889. 

Mules have also increased, and are estimated at 
about two and a third millions, held at slightly 
lower prices than last year. ‘ 

Milch cows make an aggregate of nearly sixteen 
millions. The increase is general, being shared 
quite liberally this year by the East and South. 
Prices, in sympathy with values of other cattle, 
show a slight decline, as compared with those of 
last year. 

The numbers of other cattle continue to increase, 
while the prices have fallen in still larger ratio 
during the year. The numbers, as estimated, ex- 
ceed thirty-six millions, an increase of between 
ten and eleven millions since 1880, which is larger 
than the ratio of numbers to population. 

An increase of about four per cent in numbers 
of sheep is indicated. The lowest average price 
was reported in 1886. Improvement has been 
gradual since, with some acceleration during the 
past year, as a result of greater confidence of 
growers in holding the American market for wool. 

The increase in swine has been in proportion to 
advance in population. The average price has 
declined, as in the case of all other kinds of farm 
animals, sheep alone excepted. 

—__— 


Final Report on the Cotton Crop. 


The cotton returns of the Department of Agri- 
culture for February give local estimates of the 
proportion of the crop which has left the planta- 
tions. The consolidation makes 90.4 per cent, leav- 
ing 9.6 per cent still to goforward. About nine- 
tenths of the crop has therefore been reported in 
sight, or is in small stocks unreported in the 
hands of country merchants, or in transitu. The 
State averages are as follows: Virginia, 87; North 
Carolina, 89; South Carolina, 90; Georgia, 91; 
Florida, 93; Alabama, 90; Mississippi, 91; Louisi- 
ana, 89; Texas, 92; Arkansas, 90; Tennessee, 87. 

The average date at close of picking is about the 
same as last year in Georgia, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Tennessee, is earlier in the Carolinas, 
Florida, and Arkansas, and later in Alabama and 
Texas. The average of the county dates is Decem- 
ber 12, ranging from November to January. 

The proportion of seed sold to oil-mills has been 
found difficult to estimate, but it is apparently not 
much over twenty-five per cent of the crop; possi- 
bly between 900,000 and 1,000,000 tons. The largest 
proportion reported is in Louisiana, followed by 
Georgia, Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and the Carolinas. The average State prices as 
consolidated are: The Carolinas and Georgia, 18 
cents per bushel; Tennessee, 17; Florida, 16; Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, 15; Louisiana, 14; Texas and 
Arkansas, 13 cents. 

The returns of quality are very high, except in 
Virginia and North Carolina, and in Tennessee and 
Arkansas. It is superior in ali the States of the 
Gulf coast. The percentage of lint from seed cot- 
ton is as follows: Virginia, 30; North Carolina, 31.5; 
South Carolina, 32.7; Georgia, 32.2; Florida, 32.3; 
Alabama, 32.5; Mississippi, 32.3; Louisiana, 32.5; 
Texas, 32.4; Arkansas, 32.2; Tennessee, 32. The 
damage by insects was greatest in Arkansas and 
Texas. In Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, and North Carolina it was general, but less 
severe. Georgia and South Carolina suffered less. 
The loss from the boll-worm was in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Texas greater than that 
from the caterpillar. 

ee ane 


In Detail. 


A sample copy of Printers’ Ink, the advertisers’ 
trade journal, will be mailed free upon application 
to Geé. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce street, N. Y. 





Keystone Corn-Planters.—For planting corn in 











hills or drills the Keystone Corn-Planter will do 
satisfactory work. It is made by the Keystone 
Manufacturing Company, Sterling, Illinois. 





Hornellsville Exposition.— The wide-awake 
Farmers’ Club of Hornellsville, N. Y., is already in 
the field with an announcement that its annual 
exposition will be held August 25 to 29 inclusive. 


American Merinos in Australia.—A sale of se- 
lected American-bred Merino sheep at Sydney, 
New South Wales, is reported. One ram brought 
455 guineas, or $2,388.75, and the entire lot of sixty- 
seven averaged $518 each. Eighteen ewes sold for 
an average of about $500 each. 








From St. Louis to Salt Lake. — The Wabash 
Line is now operating a through Line of Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Cars between St. Louis and Salt 
Lake City, via Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 
Only one change to San Francisco, Portland, and 
Los Angeles. Train leaves St. Louis daily at 
8.35 P. M. 





Organs on Easy Terms. — Messrs. Cornish & 
Co., Washington, New Jersey, offer the excellent 
organs of their make on terms which bring them 
easily within the reach of all. Their large cata- 
logue, with descriptions of the instruments and 
special terms of payment, is sent free to all who 
address them as above. 





A Map of the United States.— A large, hand- 
some Map of the United States, showing North 
and South Dakota, mounted, and suitable for office 
or home use, and issued by the Burlington Route, 
will be furnished responsible parties, free, on ap- 
plication to the undersigned, P.-S. Eustis, Gen’l 
Pass. and Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 





Counsellor at Advertising.—There are counsel- 
lors at law without number, but we believe the 
first and only man to adopt the profession of coun- 
sellor at advertising is Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., of 
Worcester, Mass. He is not an advertising agent, 
but acts as the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
his clients in preparing and placing advertise- 
ments. 





Insects on Fruit Trees.—These pests are multi- 
plying, and every year their ravages increase. 
They destroy the apples, plums, cherries, and 
peaches, yet they can be exterminated by spray- 
ing the trees. The Field Force Pump Co., of Lock- 
port, N. Y., have just published a very instructive 
treatise on this interesting subject, which they 
will send free on application. 





Reliable Tested Seeds.—The great seed-house 
of Hiram Sibley & Co., at Chicago, attained emi- 
nence by winning the confidence of the public in 
its seeds. W. W. Barnard & Co., the successors of 
the original founder, condnet the business under 
the same rule of selling only thoroughly tested 
seeds. Their catalogue for 1890 is sent free, to 
farmers and gardeners, on application. 





After an Attack of “Grip.”—The prevailing 
epidemic not only seizes its victims in city and 
country, and makes life miserable while the at- 
tack lasts, but leaves an unpleasant tendency to 
eatarrh as a sequel. Of the numerous remedies 
recommended for this, none have a greater suc- 
cess than the old family medicine, Johnson’s Ano- 
dyne Liniment, sold by I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, 
Mass. They send to all applicants a pamphlet 
which tells all about it. 





Plows and Cultivating Implements. — The 
Syracuse Chilled Plow Company, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., makes a great variety of chilled iron and steel 
hand and sulky plows with iron, steel, or wood 
beams. Their steel frame cultivator is one of the 
best in market, and is adjustable to a great variety 
of work. They place on the market, this season, a 
new spring-tooth harrow, which possesses many 
new and valuable features. Dealers and farmers 
will do well to correspond with them. 





A Common-Sense Cart.— The “Murray Im- 
proved Elegant” is the ideal of a two-wheeled 
road-vehicle. It is easy, free from “ horse-motion,” 
and has a rack behind the seat where a good-sized 
bundle may be carried. This cart and the No.3 
single strap ‘Murray’ harness are specially 
noticeable. The company still manufactures the 
$55.95 buggy and the $5.95 harness. Write to the 
Wilber H. Murray Manufacturing Co., 13 Front 
street, Cincinnati, for catalogue. 





A Clerical Joke.—At the recent annual dinner of 
the New England Society, at Delmonico’s, in New 
York, a bon mot was made by the Rev. Dr. Way- 
land, which brought down the house with roars of 
laughter. Among other bright things, he remarked 
that it seemed rather hard on old New England for 
her sons to sit here enjoying themselves in such a 
luxurious fashion, when even Plymouth Rock 
go for three dollars, and moved that a collection 

e taken up to relieve the distress! 





Harnessing the Winds.—The IXL windmill, 
made by the Phelps & Bigelow Windmill Company, 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, has many points of excel- 
lence which commend it highly to all who want a 
cheap and constant mechanical power. By the 
peculiar construction of the wheel, with double 
rim and twisted slats, it is strong and durabie in 
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construction and powerful in o t 

1 peration. 
sents a very large surface to the wind me. nm 
impossible for the slats to become louse.’ , dh 





Big Butter Records.—Messrs. Smith 

Lamb, Syracuse, N. Y., have been making ten 

tests, with two of their Holstein-Friesian eee 
with remarkable results. Clothilde Second wre” 
duced thirty pounds eight ounces of butter in re 
week, and two hundred and twenty-three os ae 
five and three-fourths ounces in sixty days: Tdew 
Rooker, a five-year-old cow of the Aagie fume 
ae a pounds five and a half pimaa, 

y days. These sts Ww 
cthal win. ese tests were made in the 





Improved Mechanical Mixer. —The Broughto 
Mixer, patented by Milton Broughton, and mar “ 
factured by W. D. Dunning, 329 West Water atsane. 
Syracuse, N. Y., is designed to thoroughly mix fer. 
tilizers, sand, cements, lime, and similar sub- 
stances. The material is thrown into a ho »per in 
a large upright case, where it is subjected to the 
action of two winged shafts running in opposite 
directions, which insure a perfect mixing and is 
discharged at the bottom by means of two sliding- 
doors. It is a very useful and valuable invention, 





Gem Organs.—The attention of our readers is 
directed to the advertisement of the Gem Piano 
and Organ Co., of Washington, New Jersey, which 
appears in this issue. This firm has been estab- 
lished over forty years. They offer their instru- 
ments at wholesale factory prices, and on easy 
monthly payments. A ten days’ test trial of instru- 
ment is given in one’s own house before he ays 
a cent, and if not found satisfactory all freights 
are paid,so that no expense is incurred by giving 
ita trial. This is a golden opportunity for those 
wanting either piano or organ. 





Paper Berry-Basket.— The Novelty Folding- 
basket, made by the Detroit Paper Novelty Co. 
Detroit, Michigan, is an extremely elegant, prac. 
tical, and convenient article. It is made of heavy 
waterproof Manila tag-board, with or without 
bail and cover. The bail is of light wire, and, with 
the basket, folds, when not in use, into a small, 
flat package. It resists rain and the juice of soft 
berries, and can be set up for use in a moment. 
The baskets cost from one-third to one-half a cent 
each, and can be given away with the berries. 





Ro0ad-Carts and Wagons.— Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, is the seat of a large industry in the manufac- 
ture of light vehicles. One of its leading houses in 
this line is that of L. C. Lull & Co., whose road- 
earts and road-wagons are all light and elegant in 
design, and strong and durable in construction. 
They warrant every cart and wagon of their make 
to be of the best material and workmanship, and, 
if any breakage should occur within a year, from 
defective material, they make it good, without 
charge. Send to them for a copy of their illus- 
trated catalogue. 





Spring-Tooth Harrows.—The principle of the 
spring-tooth harrow has become so well estab- 
lished that the only question now is which is the 
best one. Hench & Dromgold, York, Pa., who man- 
ufacture a superior all-steel frame, spring-tooth 
harrow. have patented a very important improve- 
ment in the tooth-holder. The tooth is held in po- 
sition by a ratchet, and it can be adjusted by loos- 
ening a single nut, so as to take up the wear on the 
end of the tooth. By this means four or five times 
as much wear and service can be obtained from 
each tooth than from those of other spring-tooth 
harrows. 





War on Insects.—Farmers, gardeners, and fruit- 
growers have found effective weapons against the 
myriads of their insect and fungous foes. The ar- 
senites and other destructive fluids applied in the 
form of spray, are the weapons. For their appli- 
cation some sort of foree-pump and suitable noz- 
zle are indispensable. Rumsey & Co. (limited), of 
Seneca Falls, manufacture all the appliances 
needed for this purpose. Their catalogue of spray- 
ing pumps has illustrated descriptions, besides 
much useful information regarding the prepara- 
tion and use of insecticides. Send for a copy. 





Fine Vehicles. — The very ideal of road-carts, 
light road and runabout wagons, are those manu- 
factured by A. L. Pratt & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Their list embraces a large variety, pare ge J from a. 
road-ecart so light that a boy can pick it up and 
eatry it, toa wagon of a character to carry i 
parcels, or accommodate four passengers. All 
their work is characterized by extreme lightness, 
elegance, and strength. Their finely illustrated 
catalogue gives a very good idea of the form, 
style, and prices, but of course cannot fully express 
the tasteful combination of colors. 





Feed-Mill Suit.—An important patent suit 
nae for some time been pending, Roberts against 
the Foos Mfg. Co., of Springfield, Ohio, and has 
been decided in favor of the latter. This declares. 
Mr. Winchell, who is one of the firm of Foos Mfg. 
Co., to be the inventor of an initial breaking de- 
vice on feed-mills to break or crush ear-corn before 
it enters the grinding-plates. This suit is closely 
eonnected with other suits which the Foos Mfg. 
Co. are now bringing against parties using a similar 
breaker on feed-mills, and consequently the —_ 
pany feel elated over their victory. As it is = 
that the initial breakers are necessary to a feed- 


[To Page 164.] 
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HENCH & DROMGOLD'S 


All Steel Frame Spring-tooth Harrow 


A WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT. 
{BETH QUICKLY ADJUSTED BY ONLY LOOSENING ONE NUT, 





The best Tooth Holder ever invented. 

The tooth is held in position by a 
Ratchet with which it can be adjusted 
so as to wear from 15 to 18 inches off 
Y the pomt of the tooth, which is four or 
five times as much wear or serviceas can 
be obtained from any other Spring-tooth 
Harrow in existence. 

Agents wanted. (Catalogues free. 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, Y ork, Pa. 
















FARQUHAR KEYSTONE CORN PLANTER 
Warranted the best corn dropper and most 
@ perfect force-feed fertlizer distributor in the 

world, SEND 

“ag FOR CATALOGUE. 

Address 

4. 83. 

\ FARQUHAR, 


York, Pa 





Plows and Harrows. 


Do you want a plow or 
harrow of any kind or 
manufacture? Do you 
Want to save the agents’ 
rofit and make money? 

uy direct from the manu- 
facturers. Send 10c in 
stamps for valuable infor 
mation saving you many dollars. UNION MACHINE 
CO,, Machinery Department No. 42, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WO YOUNG MEN of twenty years desire employment 
on a farm, where by labor and industry they may 
learn the business. Permanent employ must be guaranteed. 
For full particulars address E. O. G., St. Georges, Bermuda. 





Si 00 41b Family Scale, Brass Beam and Scoop. 
7 Worth 5. Chicago Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. 





OPEN 10 CONVICTION 


Read and Decide for Yourself. 
“Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy is a certain pre- 
ventive of Disease, making pigs thrive well 
and gain flesh fast.’’ 
J.H. WALTON, Birmingham, England, 
(Purveyor to H. M. the Queen, and H. R. H. 
she Prince of Wales.) 
‘‘Pigs fed with Haas’ Remedy I consider chol- 
2ra proof.’””’ JOHN HORTON, Unadilla, Neb. 
‘*“Would not be without it.’’ 
HENRY FOSTER, M. D., 
Prop. ‘‘ Sanitarium,’’ Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
And hundreds of similar testimonials from 
well known Breeders and Feeders. 


| WILL INSURE HOGS 


WHEN FED MY REMEDY 


WRITE FOR TERMS 
REFERENGE=ANY BANK 


ca OR MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


DR: JOS. HAAS’ 


HOG AND POULTRY REMEDY 








USED SUCCESSFULLY 14 YEARS. 
>REVENTS DISEASE, | ARRESTS DISEASE, 
STOPS COUGH, EXPELS WORMS, 
NCREASES FLESH, | HASTENS MATURITY. 


| 
| 
PRIGES : 23,22; cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 
} 1 50c.a package. Largest are cheapest. | 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Write for circular. Send 2 ct. stamp for ‘‘Hog- | 
dlogy,’’a 64 page pamphlet onswine. Mention 


‘his paper. JOS.HAAS,V.S. ,INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


Blacksmithing & Farm «= 


acu 
with kit of tools for $20.00 or $25.00,con-™ <= 
sisting of the Holt portable Forge, the F 
Combined Anvil and Vise, and a kit 
of regular blacKsmith tools. In use 
in — State. Endorsed by thou- 
sands of FARMERS who have saved TIME 
and MONEY by their use. Youcan buy 
full Kit or any part separately. 
Get_our Net Cash Price. List. Gi 
HOLT MFG, C0., 1001 First Av., Cleveland, 0. 


same Tie Broughton Mixer 


—FOR— 


eae Wall Plaster and Fertilizers, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. D. DUNNINC. 


Send for circular. 
329 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ERTEL’S 


VICTOR HAY PRESS. 
Warranted to be the most ecd- 
nomical, fast and neat baler 
in use, or money refunded, 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Circulars free. Address Mfrs, 
GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Iil., 
U.S. A.,or London,Canada, 
Established 1867. 





































tions, ete. 


the whole physical energy 


United States, who (if your druggist does not keep them) 


Will Mail Beecham’s Pills on Receipt of Price, 25 Cents a Box. 


PAINLESS ECH A 
TAF cH ) 
ee" PILL 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders. such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness, and 

Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills. Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, 

Costiveness, Senrvy. Rlotches on the Skin. Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams. and all Nervous and Trembling Sensa- 

THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. Ever. 

is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills and they will be acknowledged to be a wonderful 

thy Ala a guinea a box.”—BEECHAWM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. 
ora 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Disordered Liver, 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC ; a few doses will wotk wonders upon the Vital Organs ; Strengthening the Muscular _ Sys- 
tem ; restoring long-lost Complexion ; bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
HE. of the human frame. 

classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervons and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE 
THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. . Full directions with each box. 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, Engiand. 
Sold by druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO.,365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents for the 
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These are “‘ facts” admitted by thousands. in all 












BROAD-CUT : 
gmt EUREKA 


5, 6 and 7 Feet 


Saves over 
half a 
in labor, 
and pro- 
duces bet- @ 








ter quality ¥ : 
of hay. An cone 
me 






pair of horses wi 
handle with ease. 
DIRECT DRAFT 
what you want. 





If WIDE-CUT 
MOWER ts 


EUREKA 
SPRING TOOTH 








est Draft Harrow in the market. 
RIGHT TO BUY, SELL AND USE GUARANTEED — 
Send for Circular and Price List. Address 


EUREKA MOWER CO. UTICA, N. Y. 


WE SELL 


Carts, Buggies, 


BUCKBOARDS, EX- 
PRESS AND FARM WAGONS 


Sx ut wholesale prices. If you want a bar+ 

2) gain, don’t miss this. One person from each 

post-office gouding.6 cents in stamps, wiill get it. 
UNION MACHI 0 


Carriage Department No. 40, Fhiladelphia, Pa. 


















\\J 
M Wa SAVED to every body who 
ag- 






rect from _us. Send for 
CATALOGUE and Rock 
BOTTOM PRICES. 


a 
L.C. LULL & CO., 


RAW ste 


ons and Buckboards di- 





BUSH ROAD CART CO., Lansing, Mich. 






Manuf’rs of of the Celebrated 


PHAETON CART! 


(especially adapted to 
ladies’ use). 

Light Speeding and Skeleton 

Carts. Write for circular and 

prices. Mention this paper. 
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We are builders of 


VEHICLES OF ALL KINDS, 


and shall be pleased to quote prices and 


send cotnlogne- 
THE H. H. BABCOCK CO. want,» Y 


Branch Office 406-412 Broome St., New Yor 


FTIMKEN sPrig VEHICLES 











Hundreds of Thousands ry One. 





and sold by 
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8 creatlyimproved with swinging shac i 
i hicle made, % 
Eman riding ve ues ses mad prings slength 


Ada: malty well to country or fine 
snares. ill give you sa 


° WORTH 82.15 
$ Br #8 A DAY. SAMPLES bt Yt 





Free. Lines not under horses’ feet. rew- 
ster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
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EMUM. 
Nesipheustleay CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
No engraving can do justice to the 
unique and peerless beauty of this new} 
Chrysanthemum. oe gee plants com- 
letely studded with balls of flowers one 
oot in circumference, whose petals curve 
racefully inward, and which in turn are 
dotted with a peculiar hairy-like growth, 
the wholeresembling,more than anything 
else, masses of Snow-White Os- 
trich Plumes, and you then begin 
to form some idea of the beauty of this 
royal flower. Your garden will not be 
complete this season if it does not con- 
tain the ‘‘Ostrich Plume"’ Chrysanthemum. 
(Instructions for culture with each order.) 
PRICE.—Fine plants, certain to bloom, 40 
cts. each, three plants for $1; seven for 
$2; twelve for $3. Free by mail. 

With every order fora single plant 
bes~ or more will be sent, gratis, our 
superb Catalogue of “EVERYTHING FOR THE 
GARDEN " (the price of which is 25 cents), on 
condition that you will say in what paper 

ou saw this advertisement. Club orders 
or THREE, SEVEN or TWELVE plants can have 
the Catalogue sent, when desired, to 
the separate — of —_ + read 
comprising the club, provide 
auave that the paper is named. Goa 


PETERHENDERSONSLO. 


35%37 JoRTLANDTSTNEWYORK 














































Industry Gooseberry, 2 and 3 years. Black 
Currant, 2 and 3 years. Tree Roses, 
Jap. Maples, Purple-foliaged 
Ampelopsis Veitchii, 

A SUPERB NOVELTY. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ABOVE: 


LONDON NURSERY, HAMMONTON, N. J. 
JNO. BUTTERTON. 





BECKERT?’S Send for our 
GARDEN 1890 
SEEDS. Catalogue! 





S<s chasers of seeds. It contains a 


complete list of everything that 
is desirable in Vegetable and 
Flower seeds, Select Field seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, Spring Bulbs, 
Plants, etc., etc. 
WM. C. BECKERT, 
SEEDSMAN, ALLEGHENY, PA. 
0 Mention this paper. 








OUR NEW 
Cy FREE S 
reeset 
E Novelties, <o ee 
D Choice Grown, C% D 


S Higganum Mfg. Corp. = S 


P. O.Box 376, N. Y. City. 
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SCOTT’S 


41 Years’ Experience in Grand_specialti i ‘TS J 
ye growing our strong aad reliable ROSES FLUWER SEEDS of ont canis a 
Novelties of great beauty. Handsomely illustrated Catalogue for 1890 fully describing many Bean f 


vers, § SE to any $8 : tiful 
Pioeernsne nine any sitet mento ROBERT SCOTT & SON, ie fee hee 
+a. 











t vour door Less than Wholesale Pric “a 
at VOUr GOOF LeSS than Wih0leSdié FYIC@S, ver made. Tob 
Prove their great superiority and induce thousands of new customers 
to try them, we will send free by mail on receipt of One Dollar, our 
Special Introduction Box, embracing Thirty full sized packets of 
hoicest Vegetable and Flower Seeds, together with acopy of the notable new book 
Handkerchief Garden.” The seeds alone at regular prices would cost $2.65; with the 
, $2.80 actual value for only $1.00. The box contains New Bush Lima Beans, the 
reatest novelty in years, growing 15 to 18 inches high, produc- 
g enormous crops of delicious Lima Beans, Cumberland Red 
[ See pee A mats oa a — epee! and largest of all. 
andergaw Cabbage, the best for early or late. New Gol- 
den Bali Onion, distinct and handsome. B 
New, extra early, delicious and productive. Eve: 
Spine Cucumber. New, fine and early. E 
deep blood. Newcom Radish, extra early. Honey Sweet 
Corn, sweetest of all, Golden Self Blanching Celery, easiest 
own. Improved Rust ProofGolden Wax Bean, New and} 
ne. Tennis Ball Lettuce, earliest. Market Gardner’s Par- 
elev? the best. Emergld Gem Muskinelon, thick salmon flesh }}j 
Milan Turnip, earliest and handsomest. Improved Long fi 
Orange Carrot. Enkhuizen Spinach, long-standing. New} 
= Peach Tomato. rare and novel. Golden Crook Nee ush fi 
Squash. Letiuce, mixed, all varieties, giving tine lettuce the entire season, and the following 
easily grown flowers, giving a continuous bloom. Pansies, extra choice mixed superb. Ht 
ering prize varieties. Petunias, choice colors, ‘beautifully striped, blotched and stained. Mart- jj 
gold, new double compact, gold striped. Sweet William, new large. L. double rocket. 
Poppy, double carnation. Ten Weeks Stocks, finest d 
Sweet Alyssum, Calliopsis. choice varieties. Send a #1 bill postal note or stamps and you will 
eceive the box w fy mail. 8 boxes mailed 20. ae Garden & Farm Tonua } free tof} 


r ‘or $2.5 r 
it who crue: and tot JOHNSON & STOKES, *"4.3:% «.. Philadelph 


argest flowers. 
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= Which we mail free to all pur- 








PROGRESS RASPBERRY. 


The earliest of all ; jet black, beautiful, delicious. Yields 
double the fruit of any other. Veryfirm. Of strong 
growth, ironclad hardiness. Best for evaporating. 
Most profitable for market. Doz., $1.00; 100, 
$5.00. Early Prolific, earliest and best red 
redraspberry. Doz., $2.50; 100, $15.00, 
3 each, $1.00; 6 each, $1.75; 12 each,$3.00; 
25 each, $5.00; al/ by mail postpaid. 
Shuster’s Gem, best new strawberry. 
Large, most prolific, luscious, fiery scarlet. 
Early till late. Exquisitely beautiful. Suc- 
ceeds everywhere. Gandy, latest of all. Very 
large and good. 6 each, $1.25; 12 each, $2.00; 
25 each,$3.50; 50 each,$5.00, dy maz, Parker 
Earle, Jucunda Im. ,Crawford, Daisy, Eureka and 
several other new strawberries; Early King and Erie 
Blackberries, etc.; Success Juneberry; Green Mountain 
and all other valuable new Grapes; nine new Apples; WONDERFUL, 
the remarkable late yellow and LOVETT’s WHITE, Peaches; three new Pears; 
Lincoln, Abundance, and other new Plums, etc. All accurately illustrated and described in 
Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture. In fact all worthy varieties of Small 
and Orchard Fruits, Nut Trees and ORNAMENTAL TREES and PLANTS, all of 
which we grow in vast numbers and sell at almost one-half prices of others. 
The Guide gives their prices, defects and merits, and tells how to purchase, 
plant, prune, cultivate, etc. It is a handsome book of over ninety pages, 
finely printed and profusely illustrated ; mailed free ; with colored plates, roc. 
Trees and Plants to distant points by mail and express a specialty. 


A copy of Orchard and Garden sent freeto  ¥.-T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 


all who state where they saw this advt. 




























DREER’S nissan’ 


Have been sown, planted and used by many successful cultivators for over Half 
a Century. Our liberal treatment of all in the past is sufficient assurance for 
the future, We avoid sensational and impossible novelties, so the beginner as well as 
the experienced grower may rely on desoriptons We waeties nd poe — = 

_— £ ° is is a beauti- 
DREER’S GA RDEN CALENDAR fully illustrated work on Gardening, 
and should be in the hands of every one who hasagarden. Mailed on receipt of 


ots for HENRY A OREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











ENE VArepiekeeWHITE GRAPE 


C. EARLY. HEALTHY. HARDY. PRODUCTIVE. GOOD. 


JostaH Hoopes says: “The best of the newer varieties was Geneva, a fine white Grape of excellent flavor.” 
H. Hyatt, Pen Yann, N. Y., says: “There is no mildew or rot on vine or fruit. It is an excellent keeper.” 
D. GREENAWALT. Franklin Oo., Pa., says: “I am much pleased with the Geneva. Qualitybest.” 
8S. D. WILLARD, Geneva. says: * I know of no white grape of recent introduction so rich and pleasing. 

For illustrated circular and prices, address R. G. CHASE & CO., Ceneva, N. Y. 
[We want Agents to solicit orders for our general line of Nursery stock Salary and expenses tos men.) 
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LADY RUSK 
The est berry for long distance shipments. VINE 
pat bey varieties of try Plante and GRAPE VINES 
Sk RRR 


having 300 acresin cultivation. Catalogue free. 
WM. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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Y COLLECTION 


URPEE’S GE FOR 1890 


Contains one regular size packet each of the 
rare and lonély bie ue Torenia Fourniteri,—the 
gorgeous new nately: Poppies,—the fragrant 
Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,—many varieties 
mixed of (Antes Desde Autere,—tee unequaled 
strain of Burpee’s Superb Camellia-Flowered 
Balsams,—Finest Mixed Chinese and Japa- 
nese Pinksy—Extra fine Mixed New and 

Beautiful [pomoeas,-— — Choice Mixed Pansies ,— 

Fordhook strain of Superjine Petunia Hybrida, 

—and twelve grand New Sweet Peas Mixed, 

in all TEN VARIETIES best 
new -nd popular ANNUALS for 95 ct cts 

ZA ) or FIVE GEM COLLECTIONS mailed for ${ 00. 
J Try to get up a Club. Illustration and directions for growing 
printed upon each packet. Purchased separately at retail,the ten packets 7” our 25 cent Gem Collection 















g enld con ssents nd tiie Sreciat BURPEE’S SEEDS. Ve 
ORDER NOW BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL " 1890, (ancora wan 
alot REST SEEDS ra nce nena be Sitated ooewboe 

L W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., — Pa. 


0800 0; 0502000 ee 0 TE il 



















White 
Bonanza Oats 


The grandest White Oat known. Took 

the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Grand 

mm Prize, 500, for biggest yield in 1889— 

i, yielding over 134 bushels per acre! 
\ 


[, fh ' \\ Get it now. It will pay you. Sow 214 
(A) rah PRICE: 


hushels per acre. 
: i BUSHEL, ®1. 5 BUSHELS, 4.75. 


fi 10 BUSHELS, 89.25. 
ff) POTATOES 
} \ 
| f Largest Stock in America. 
y 


All Dakota grown, heavy yielding. 
Price, from #2 to #3 per big full bbl. 





Freights from Lacrosse Low. Seyou in plenty time. 


JOHN A. SALZER, Lacrosse, Wis, 
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THE FIRST IN THE he ori 


son. Mailed postpaid — One-third Pint, 15 cts.@ 
Pint, 30 cts. Quart, 50cts. Two Quarts, 90 ots.@ 


ssBISMARCK DWARF BUTTER WAX BEAN—$s 


@nEsT VARIETY KNOWN, most productive, entirely stringless and free from rust. 
@ One-third Pint, 25 cts. Pint, 20cts. Quart, 70 cts. Special Prices on all Seeds by quantity. 3 


SSBUIST’S CARDEN CUIDE and ALMANAC for 1890 contains 144 pages with@g 
our prices and DISCOUNTS RANGING FROM 10 102 20 PER CT. mailed on receipt of a 


ROBERT BUIST, JR. SEED GROWER, 38 


SsSTORES, 922 & 924 Market at, Next to Post Office, vauaverowae a $$ 
So0ne Pkt. of The Wonderful Lima Bean FREE for every dollars worth of Seed ordered. $$ 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
MT.HOPE NURSERIES 
ROCHESTER,NY. 


ESTABLISHEDSO YEARS 
CATALOGUE FREE 








For Six Two-Cent 
Stamps, 


‘We will mail one 

me of this beautiful flower 
’/ seed and our handsomely 
Illustrated Catalogue of 


CELEBRATED © e 
e e ROCHESTER 


SEEDS 


Enclosing also a due bill 
good for 10 cts. worth of 
seeds in your first order, 


BABY'S EYES. Address— 


MOREHOUSE & COBB, néSuiksrun, x: 


dommiaicenaiirng ee UE 
Quality — Roked x4 


. Bauer T E S TE 3) COMPLETE 
mM’ 
GARDEN r LOWER , FAR 
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PLANTS TOOLS 
BULBS 


READ OUR OFFERS . oi BUYING 


\ W.W.BARNARD & C 


6-é- cian 
SuccessorsTO HIRAM SIBLEY & CO 


0 CHICAGO 





»» \ 
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LIVINGSTON'S #2538" TOMATOES, 
yt? 


Our 1890 Catalogue is a com- 
plete Garden Guide full of prac- 
tical ideas about all kinds of 


SEEDS, 


Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs,etc. ate 
essary for the garden, is mailed free t = 
all who mention this paper. With price: 
lower, quality higher, better failities 
for filling orders promptly, eeparons 
treatment and over 40 years Seed Farm 
experience enables us to picate you 
. W. LIVINGSTON’S SONS, 
Box 170, COLUMBUS, oO. 





from all the large Pea growing sections last sca 










up, per rarity, scarcity, 
or cost. 1000000 extras. Cheap as : ‘ 
“ by oz. & fh. Send your address. <2 : 

R. H. Shumway, Rockford, ll, #2 




















j MY SEED  \[y SEED POTATO ES are grown from the Choicest Stock, in iF ATONE Ae virgin lands 
1 of the cold North-East. I have the best New and Standen Sorts, and warrant 
them superior to all others for seed. I raise my SEE RW 150 miles Farther 








> 
wees wa ae at Ad 





==! -; North than the North line of Vermont, and for Early Jan my y GARDEN SEEDS 
—— ; 6. off this HARBINCER POTATO, which I believe will be 
——_ offer this season my new ’ 

Sa the Great Market Potato of the future. And my new EARLY BRYANT CORN, 
ae ‘ a handsome yellow variety, the Earliest of All. I have Special Low Freight Rates 





everywhere. My fine new Catalogue Mailed Free. §@/~ Name this Paper and address 


F CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Maine. 
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1,000,000 Strawberry Plants, 


15 reliable varieties, also large quantities of Sweet Pota- 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. iste 


UIST, Russellville, Oregon. 





to and other vegetable plants, at low prices. All well 
packed. Address 
CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown, N. J. 





RUIT AND SHADE TREES, Berry Plants. 
Grape -Vines, Gladiolus Bulbs, Gerapiums, etc. Price 
list free. S.C. DeCou, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 








ff you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that Maule’s Garden 
Seeds are unsurpassed. I now have customers at 
more than 32,500 post-offices. When once sown, 
others are not wanted at any price. My new cata- 
logue for 1890 7s pronounced the most original, 
beautifully illustrated and readable Seed Catalogue 
ever published. You should not think of purchasing 
any SEEDS before sendin oboe it. It is mailed free 
to customers and to all others enclosing ten cents 
in — 

¥ petit List of Striking Specialties 
MATL. FREE ‘to on who write 
gone, this paper. Address 


MAULE. 


WM. . 
1711 Filbert St, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Note and Comment. 
2 

Morning-Glories for the Window-Garden.—If 
there is a more beautiful flower than the morning- 
glory it has never been introduced to us. The only 
drawback to its general use is its cheapness, which 
destroys the reputation of any plant. Just make 
the morning-glory cost one dollar a plant, and 
societies in its honor would spring up all over the 
eountry. But the morning-glory has virtues not 
generally known or appreciated. It is a perfect 
success as a window-plant. Put a few seeds, say 
six, ina six-inch pot, and within a few weeks 
they will be in bloom, and that before they make 
any attempt at climbing; the first flowers coming 
with the second pairs of leaves. 


Sureka Harrow. —A representative of this 
paper recently called at the office of the Eureka 
Mower Company, at Utica, N. Y., and learned that 
they were pushing with much energy the manu- 
facture of their new channel, steel frame, spring- 
tooth harrows. It has been the fashion each year 
for certain rival manufacturers to start reports 
every spring that the Eureka harrow was an in- 
fringement on other patents. Of course the object 
of starting these rumors was to check the sales of 
the Eureka harrow. In ,one instance suit was 
actually begun in a United States court, and left 
pending until the active season was over, and 
then withdrawn. The Eureka Mower Company do 
not scare easily, and sell their harrows under 
guarantee to defend all buyers against adverse 
claims. We are informed that there is, in fact, 
no actual interference, but the scarecrows are set 
up by rival makers for temporary purposes. 


Lilac Flowers in Winter. — A beautiful, as well 
as economical plant, for the window-garden is the 
lilac. Not a tree, but cuttings of the flowering 
branches put in a pot of any soil. About the first 
of December we took three or four such twigs and 
put them in six-inch pots, watered and placed 
them in the window. It matters not whether it 
be a sunny exposure or the reverse, and these 
twigs will develop their flowers as perfectly as 
though on the shrub. In a sunny window the 
flowers will be darker than if grown in the shade. 
Flowers for Easter decoration can easily be had by 
this simple method. If white lilacs are desired, 
set the pots in some dark room where the tempera- 
ture does not fall below 70°. In fact, these cuttings 
will flower just as well in the cellar which is 
heated by a furnace, the only requisites being 
heat and moisture, both of which should be freely 
given. 





Dutch-Belted Cattle.—The annual meeting of 
the Dutch-Belted Cattle Association was held in 
New York, February 13. Reports of the secretary 
and treasurer showed a healthy condition. The 
following officers were re-elected: President, Nat. 
W. Howell, Washingtonville, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dents, J. E. Wells, Chester, N. Y., O. D. Munn, Lle- 
wellen Park, N. J., Robert H. Coleman, Cornwall, 
Pa.; Secretary, H. B. Richards, Easton, Pa.; Treas- 
urer, Stephen P. Heaton, Monroe, N. Y.; Executive 
Committee, J. C. MacInnes, Worcester, Mass., J. E. 
Wells, H. B. Richards, John A. Sanford, Goshen, 
N. Y., Archibald Rogers, Hyde Park, N. Y. Several 
amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws were 
adopted, the most important one of which raises 
the fee for membership from ten to twenty-five 
dollars. The number of applications for registry 
received since the publication of Volume 2 of the 
Herd-book are not yet sufficient for the third vol- 
ume, so action on it was postponed until another 
year. 

ee 
FERTILIZER PAMPHLETS. 

BOWKER FERTILIZER Co., Boston and New York; pp. 
24: Mn yy Special Complete Manures, the orig- 
inal special fertilizers,” with particulars about the grand 
prize potato rag of 1889, and details of the new potato 
contest of 1890, in which the Bowker Co. again joins with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Also, chapter on the 


composition and use of fertilizers, when and how to use 
them, etc. 


THE MAPES MANTURES book for 1890, from the Mapes 
Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 158 Front street, New 
York. It states that these manures are specially prepared 
for truck, early and late fruits. orchards, potatoes, tobacco, 
cabbage, and all vegetables; for restoring grass lands, for 
corn, wheat, rotations, etc. Official reports of the State 
agricultural experiment stations show the Mapes manures 
to be the highest grade and the cheapest made. The book, 
36 pages, is illustrated with pictures of large crops grown 
on Mapes manures, full of the practical experience of 
farmers who have used these fertilizers. describes the 

e yields on Mapes manures in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Prize oe eae of 1889, and offers 
#600 in prizes for the best crons on Mapes manure in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Potato Contest for 1890. 
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here shown is the most magnificent flowering vine 
in cultivation, either for the house or garden, for 
it is loaded with bloom every day in the year. In 
the house it can be trained all around a window, 
and will be a solid wreath of bloom both summer 
and winter. In the garden, its charming beau 

surpasses ft hay . Flowers, intense scarlet, 
tipped with yellow, the most brilliant and striking 


combination, and borne by the thousand, eac 
flower keeping perfect over a month before fading. Itis of the easiest culture, and sure to thrive for any one 
















with ordinary care. It can be trained on a trellis, strings, or used for drooping from hanging baskets; in any 
Ww _a more beautiful or satisfactor mint. See colored plate in catalogue. RICE of Lge Rn 
THE RAINBOW CACTUS (E. Candicans). We possess an enormous stock of this most 
hich r. color from creamy white to deep crimson, hence its 
culture in pots. Price of strong plants for immediate bloom, 50 cents each, post-paid. See cut above. 
New Double Pearl Tuberoses, “Cacti, different sorts named, 
sorts for only 50 cents. Write at once as none of these offers will appear again. 


Way a perfect mass of the most lovely flowers and foliage from the root to the tips of the branches. Plants: 
pa geag in bloom most profusely for cages years, and its great beauty and novelty attract every eye. Wenever 
ALREADY BUDDED OR BLO ING, by mail, post-paid, enarante to arrive in good order, cents 
each, two for 60 cents, four for $1. To every order we will add another elegant novelty free. 
autiful, rare and costly Cactus, and are prepared to offer it at a 
great bargain. The plant is covered with a network of spines 
w ange in 
name “Rainbow.” It is a most beautiful plant at all times, but when in bloom its grandeur is unsurpassed, 
having flowers 4 inches across, bright crimson with a white centre. It blooms profusely and is of the easiest 
" SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Mail Post-paid. 
S Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25c. 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts named, including Auratum, a. 
= . 5c. 5 al 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 50e. 4 Beautiful Flowering Hardy Shrubs, - 
Our Introduction Collection, 25 flowering bulbs, and 1 ackets choice seed, all extra fine: 
SPECIAL OFFER, #: sitters! ater ars.mate taietpturs ou ste St 
e sen - eh amounts 
for only $3.00: Manettia, Rainbow Cacti, agg gs ety 


Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Chrysanthemums, Lilies, Cacti, Shrubs, 
and Introduction Collection, and will add gratis the New Perpetual Blooming Hardy Climbing White Rose, 
‘Mary Washington,” the fincst of all Roses. “a ts “3 re : 

OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare Fruits 

is the most magnificent ever issued. 116 pages profusely illustrated, and four 

large colored plates and colored covers. We offer the finest novelties in Flowers, egetables and Fruits, notably: 

our great Japanese Wineberry, Jewel Dahlia, Mary Washington Rose, Fruit Tomatoes, Cycas, Hardy Orange. 

vas Currant, bud Poppies, etc. Also the greatest collection of flowering Shrubs and rare Cacti. is. 

2 egant and expensive Congas will be sent for only TEN CENT'S, which is only a part of its cost to us, Or 
you order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent FREE. address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co, N. Y. 
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goo The Choice Novelties of 1890.25; 


HERE IS A LIST THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION :—Red Cross Tomato—resembles Livingston in form, 
aity, color, etc., putis decidedly earlier. Ignotum Tomato—round, solid and productive; both Rural New 
a “$ and prof. Taft havea special good word for Ignotum. Gragg Watermelon—a distinct variety, flesh sal- 
ni laer quality and flavor peculiarly rich and sweet. Marblehead Early Marrowfat—a remarkably strong 
hte a tremendous cropper, and bears several pickings. Early Prize Pea—cross between Tom Thumb and Ad. 
0nd dwarf, early, and a splendid cropper. The Favorite—a better Pea than either Abundance or Everbearing. 
= Hook § Squash—dry, fine- grained, sweet, hardy, —— White Prolific Marrow—a new English dwarf, 
‘ord-H eae a wonderful ¢ ropper. Giant Pascal Ce ery—stalks extra large, solid, and 4 better keeper than other 
rink Le eching varieties. Cylinder Wax Bean-—the rust and blight-proof Wax Bean so eae sought for. Coral 
self-bian ‘—with its hundreds of brilliant red pods, S is as brilliant asa gem. Blonde Block-Head Lettuce— 
eos hee headed Cabbage, crisp and fine. 15 cents per package; Ten for $1.00. An extra package to all 
rich, 80 Seed catalogue free. JAMES J. H. GREGURY, Marblehead, Mass. 


naming this paper. 


VICK PLANTS 


UIDE FOR 1890, the Pioneer Good eye i! of America, contains c 
Vegetables, peers. Bulbs, Potatoes and Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices. “ws oo 
style as proves 80 Satisfactory last Zonr. ke new andele eat illustrations ateome —- 


sate 8x 10% inches, and frontispiece. ; 
ae who owns 4 foot of land or cultivates a plant should havea Salles cant receipt eurio 
REE. 


—y 
& CO 
cents, which amount ood be deducted from first order. BRI DGED CA LOGUE F 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, ROCHESTE R. N.Y. 


DURPEE'S SEEDS BEST 


= is . ee to ——- by constant, most critical care, and are 

D,—few equal and none better. Handsomely 
Mustrated CATALOGUE, with colored plates painted from 
nature, of RARE NOVELTIES ot sterling merit, mailed FREE 
to any address) W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FAY an GRAPES vim: 


NEW GRAPES ESTHER (white), and ROCKWOOD (black). originated by E. W. BULL, orig- 
1 inator of the CONCORD GRAPE. Also EATON, MOYER, and all others, new 




















andold. Bestand Cheapest. Small Fruits. Free Catalogues. GEO.S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Largest Stock in America, 
and all old and new i 
varieties. Extra Quality, 
Warranted true. Lowe 
est rates. Introducers 
E A \T Black ON 








Also other SMALL FRUITS. Descrip- 
tive Catalogue Free. Send list for escrip- [fm 


7 HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES. 


The largest nursery of Fruit Trees in the world. EXCLUSIVELY WHOLESALE, To Nur. 

“ies serymen, Dealers, and Market Orchardists IMMENSE STOCKS of Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Peaches. Apricots. Nectarines, Almonds and Quinces. Varieties suitable to all latitudes. 

i SPECIALTIES: Lawson, Kieffer, Le Conte, Early Harvest and Seckel Pears; Russian Pears, 
including Bessemianka, Gakovska, and No. 1401; oe pugoete and Cherries; De Soto, Wolf, 

P. Simoni, Kelsey, Botan and Blood Plums; Peen To and Honey Peaches and ‘their improve 
(J) seedlings. Other new and famous sorts. Qu ick transit, in through cars, free of freight 
43 charges, to “f. Louis, Mo,, Cincinnati, O,, Rochester, N, Y,, Philadelphia, Pa,, Dallas, Tex,, Jacke 
— sonville, Fla, e can refer to customers in every State and Territo: tory. ices very low. Price 

J List free. Address W. F. HEIKES, Manager, Huntsville, Alabama. 


, )-S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.Y, 





























Plants Roses, Shrubs 
t and Ornamental’ 


FEDS “ee 


Nis—=, ten cents in seeds, e 
> abridged catalogue and price-list free. 
36 years. 24greenhouses. 700 acres, 


THE STORRS & HARSISON CO., Painesville, Ohio 














Ve claim to be one of the ap In sans to introduce 


Sout oeel ty apr art UNA UNPRECEDENTED OFFER. 7f epetee Valuable 

; immense size, 
og go] eho vi New H Hiypria @ Galtardia ae for eee Phiop nies : Calliog 
IE distinct hates, GIANT S PA eke : 


8 len ens now S, immense size 

ERR yar ett ng aT 
, never d; Amaran 8 

j Lowate | 9 With directions for culture, Se.. 6 Coll 


i ll-s1 
gel, cee rh come rte” GAMU GEL WILSON, Mechaniceville, 


Ne 
is, “Ri en 
randiflora 


WAL NOT. 
sions S88: 
Bucks Co., Pa. 


Brel SEEDS 


are those put up by 


D.M.FERRY &CO., | 


Who are thel largest Seedsmen in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever. Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & COQ, 
DETROIT, MIGH. 








ve AWAY! 


Do you love 
flowers? Then 
send 10 cents for 
Park’s Floral 
Guide, enlarged, 
full of fine engrav- 
ings, superb color- 

® ed illustrations 

, and floral notes— 

just what you 

want; with it,as 

afree gift, we will 

2 send SEEDS oF 
ixed Flower 
Seeds, over 500 
P kinda, value 10¢, 

Certificatefor 

Seeds, your choice, value 26e.: Sample copy Pavk’s 

Floral 5c. ugas, unques- 

tionably the grandest Golden -Bowered seedling plant for bed- 

ding known; blooms continuously in such profusion that the 

entire surface of the bed forms one sheet of rich golden color; 
gorgeous, beautiful; easily grown; value 20 centa, 

All these, worth GO cts., sent with Guide for only 10 cts, 

They will delight you. Send at once, and tell your friends to 

send. og This will not appear again. 


Cc. W. Bb jrice Parkton, Metal P.0., Pa. 
P.S. PARK’S NEW ROSE BUDGET, all 


about hoe superbly illustrated, only 25e. allowed 
on first order. Send for it also. 

















= rue SEEDS 


beautiful Lithographed colered 
4Catalogue, sent E 
iket Gardeners, send for W hole- 
Msale Price 
FOsS., Rockford, iil. 











This grape originat- 
edin the Green 


. No 
without oe as our copyright name 
UNTAIN,” gives us the exclusive right tor 
hoy ts pr opagati fon tor sale. — for Circular giving 
pe) 


a TOY IS SONS. New Canaan, Ct. 


379 (FRUIT TREES 


Varieties Vines, PLANTS, Etc. 
Apele. Pon P P h Cherr Plum, Quince 
rel Haspberry, Black ke Cur: 

rants, Grapes, Gouseb 
logue. J. COLLINS, "ie Soodans te a 


Th WM.H.MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE, ba Ne re FA +9 


Nurserymon and La hit 
eran immense Son 2 Shinde oom 


FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 23 a VINES. 


A 48-page descriptive illustrated catalogue f: 


7 BERRY GROWERS. 


tical Improved Folding Paper Berry 
4 Basket for shipping —_ delivering. 
f Heavier Paper. Square Bail and 
Cover. Send #2 for 500 baskets or 
two-cent stamp for sample. 
Detroit Paper Novelty Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 














OoNCoRD GRAPE VERS, o 

he send free by mail to 
office in the vy. °,3 20 vines for $1, or 100 vines | ‘or #4. 
Trade price list of general nu rong & stock free. Stock un- 
surpassed. Address The Oakland Nursery Co., Forgy, Ohio. 


500,000 x 
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MATTERS OF BUSINESS. 
—— 
[From Page 158.] 
mill, and as the Foos Mfg. Co. have been declared 
the owner and original inventor of the device, they 


ments. 





A Change in Fencing.— Probably most of our 
readers interested have noticed the advertisement 
in our columns of the Duncan Feuice, with its large 
smooth wires and Steel Stay-Guards, but we doubt 
whether they have realized that, with its low cost 
and safety to animals, this new style of fencing is 
becoming the recognized rival and probable suc- 
cessor to the barb-wire fence, so long in use. As the 

W builder can make his fence as high or close as 

Es needed, with the material supplied by the com- 
pany, itis not surprising that it is being used all 
over the country. It is manufactured by the Wire 
Fence Improvement Co., Chicago. 





A Handsome Fence.—No lawn need suffer either 
from predatory invasion or disfiguring enclosure, 
since the Hartman Mfg. Co., of Beaver Falls, Pa., 
solved the problem when they put on the market 
their Invisible Steel Picket Lawn Fence. It is not 
only a protection to the lawn, but even enhances 
the artistic effect. It is actually cheaper than an 
ordinary wood picket fence; in fact, the entire 
cost of a galvanized steel picket fence is less than 
the cost of properly painting a wood picket fence. 
The manufacturers issue a neat and comprehen- 
sive catalogue, which they will mail to any one 
who is sufficiently interested to address them. 





Utilizing Fiber Plants.— An invention which 
promises great results has been patented by Mr. 
Walter T. Forbes, of Atlanta, Ga. It is achemical 
rocess for freeing vegetable fibers from the 
igneous and other matters in which they are 
enveloped. The commun bear-grass, treated by 
the new process, yields a large percentage of ex- 
ceedingly tenacious, lustrous fiber; and from 500 
pounds of, cotton-seed hulls, hitherto regarded as 
a waste product, are obtained 175 pounds of fiber, 
which serves as material for superior paper pulp. 
The possibilities of the invention for utilizing fiber 
plants are almost unlimited. 





The Monitor Incubator.— Artificial incubation 
has now become a necessary part of the business 
of raising broilers. An excellent and reliable ap- 

liance for this purpose is the improved Monitor 

neubator, manufactured by A. F. Williams, Bris- 

tol, Conn. It is perfectly automatic in its opera- 
tion, easily managed by a beginner, and hatches 
out a large percentage of all fertile eggs. It is 
equally effective for the eggs of hens, ducks, 
geese, or other fowls, and one of them hatched out 
three young hawks from four eggs. The prices are 
very moderate, and within the reach of all. Send 
to above address for catalogue and price-list. 





The Springsteen Bit.— What every horseman 
wants is a bit which will give perfect control of 
iy the horse, without lacerating or hardening the 
" mouth. All of this is claimed for the Springsteen 
bit. It is so constructed that the horse cannot get 
it between or against his teeth. It is jointed in the 
center, giving a mild pressure to the mouth, on the 
slightest pull of the line. The entire bit is covered 
with leather, which prevents chafing the mouth 
and the cruel hardship of frosting. So complete 
control of the horse is given by the Springsteen bit 
that no check-rein is needed, a very slight pull on 
the bit lifting the head as high as is consistent 
with easy traveling. 





Rumsey’s Road Carts.—The cart that pleases 
all buyers is the “ Rumsey,” made by the Rumsey 
Manufacturing Co., of Detreit, Michigan. Three 
styles comprise the list, viz: ‘Skeleton,’ the 
“Queen Body Cart,” a very handsome vehicle, and 

, a2 Phaeton Cart, suitable for physicians’ use. All 
of these carts are made with great care, of the best 
materials that can be obtained, and should not be 
elassed among the cheap inferior ones now on the 
market. All who contemplate the purchase of a 
vehicle of this class will find it safe and profitable 
to buy a“ Rumsey” from their nearest dealer or 
write to the manufacturers, who will send illus- 
trated catalogue and price list. This Company 
also manufacture avery desirable road or business 
wagon called the “ Peerless.” 





The Market for Mohair. — Messrs. William 

MecNaughton’s Sons, of New York, who handle 

large quantities of the fleeces of Angora goats, 

furnish us the following: In 1888, there were used 

in the United States 1,482,236 pounds of foreign 

mohair, and 621,858 pounds of domestic mohair. 

Total, 2,104,094 pounds, an increase over 1887 of 

269,827 pounds, 68 per cent of this increase being 

foreign. In January, 1889, there was little inquiry 

for this class of stock, which, consequently, was 

selling at very low figures. In Liverpool, small 
: quantities were selliny at 12}d, and there was very 
little change in the demand or prices until August, 


when there was a little more inquiry for mohair. 

; In September, it went up to 15d per pound, but the 
i competition to secure this stock did not affect its 
[ value very much until .)ctober, when it com- 
menced to sell at 204d, an! the sales have been 
4 made at 20 and 20} the last three months. This 


demand has been caused by the new goods which 
have been placed upon the market, made chiefly of 
wool, with a mohair finish. As the stock in Con- 
stantinople is very small, and the new clip will not 





intend to maintain their rights against allinfringe- | 


be ready for the market much before June, the 
mohair-growers of this country have every cause 
to be encouraged. The bulk of their clip will be 
ready for the market before the last of March, and, 
as “mohair and wool” goods are meeting with 
much favor, we anticipate for them a successful 
season. We quote, forthe average domestic comb- 
ing-mohair, prices as follows: Fine, 45 to 50 cents; 
médium, 40 to 424 conts; coarse, 35 cents. 


March 
April May 


Are the best months in which to purify your blood, for at 
no other season does the system so much need the aid of a 
reliable medicine like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as now. Dur- 
ing the long, cold winter, the blood becomes thin and im- 
pure, the body becomes weak and tired, the appetite may 
be lost. Hood’s Sarsaparillais peculiarly adapted to purify 
and enrich the blood, to create a good appetite and to 
overcome that tired feeling. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla | 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


HY. 














Do you feel generally miserable or suffer with a thou. 
sand and one indescribable bad feelings, both menta! 
and physical? Among them low spirits, nervousness, 
weariness, lifelessness, weakness, dizziness, feelings oi 
fulness or bloating after eating, or sense of “goneness” 








or emptiness of stomach in the morning, flesh soft and 
lacking firmness, headache, blurring of eyesight, specks 
floating before the eyes, nervous irritability, poor mem- 
ory, chilliness, alternating with hot flushes, lassitude, 
throbbing, gurgling or rumbling sensations in bowels, 
with heat and nipping pains occasionally, palpitation ol 
heart, short breath on exertion, slow circulation of blood, 
cold feet, pain and mangers | in chest and back, pain 
around the loins, aching and weariness of the lower 
limbs, drowsiness after meals but nervous wakefulness 
at night, languorin the morning and a constant feeling 
of dread as if something awful was about to happen. 

If you have any or all of these symptomssend 40 centé 
to GEO. N. STODDARD. druggist, 1226 Niag- 
ara Street, BUFFALO - ¥Y., who will send you, 
postpaid, some simple and harmless powders, pleasan: 
te take and easy directions, which if you follow, wil: 
positively and effectually cure in from one to three 
weeks’ time, no matter how bad you may be. Few have 
suffered from these causes more than I, and fewer still 
at my age (51) arein more perfect health than I am 
<<" = anaes paotms 0 cure you. Pubi 

“Mr. ard is an honest man.**— Publisher 
Golden Argosy, N. Y. es 

The Christian at Work, sew York, says: “ We are 
Xersonally acquainted with Mr. Stoddard, and know 
that any communication to him will receive prompt 
end careful attention.” Say where you saw this adv 








You cannot make a profitable garden without using at 
least one or more of the 


- 4 DAISIES. 


They are the latest and best Toolsinvented 
for Garden or light cultivation and planting, 
a special points of construction and 
principle found in no others. No other make 
anywhere near 
their equal for 
economy and 
labor saving 
qualities. Send 
to manufact- 
urers for com- 
plete Catalogue 
at once, or to 
any reliable 
seed house in 
the U.S. 
. Agents and 

Traveling Salesmen Wanted. 
Daisy Impiement Co., Manufacturers, 


Pleasant Lake, Ind. 


—— 














83.00 


5 


ROAD WORKER 


ONLY $95. 




















Stood Test of 4 Years. Cheapest r 
bast eh eat of . eapest, most reliable and 
jor clones og Wheeled Road Worker in the world. Send 


PITTS THRESHER WORKS, Marseilles, Ill, 


Mention this paper. 








EXPANDED METAL 


CUT FROM STEEL 
PLATES, 


BoM! SOMETHING NEW. 


‘or RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIE " Ri 
GARDENS Gates, Arbors, Window Guards Trellies 
Fire-proof PLASTERING LATH, DOOR MATS, 
&c. Write for Illustrated Catalogue; mailed free 


CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO 
116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hardware Men keepit. Give name of this paper 





1866. 
ROOFED 


ESTABLISHED JAN. Ist 
@ayem PATENT WATER P 





= _——SSSSSSSSSL____SSSS=SSSSSSS SS 

CHEAP Applied by our new 
strona WATER PROOFS patent method 
with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. (77Catalogue and & l 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 
ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER 


cuts washers for carriages, wagons, mMOW 
ing machines and small machinery, from 4% 
to 5 inches in diameter. The _ best and 
cheapest Washer Cutter made. WAR- 
RANTED. Sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 
4 Every farmer needs one. V RD 
BRO’S & BARTLEY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PROFITS for FARMERS, 


A storm is coming. Buy Oborn’s Hay 
Carriers and save your hay. Thou- 
sands in use. We make the latest an 

best improved Hay Tools. Save time, 























Agents Save money by sending for CATALOGUE, 

Wanted. Box B, OBORN BROS., Marion, @hia 

Tilustrated 

Catalogue ¢ | &§ 9 
Sree, 3 | 


Ay U. 8. Standard 


SSCALES 


3 TON $35 ics 
0SG00D & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N.Y. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS, 


sent to any 









daystrialbe- 
fore buying. 
5 cents brings 
ge catalogue of 
usical Instruments. Mail orders a specialty. 
C. W. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


OUTFITS 
at $4, $8, $15 and &25 each. 
| me our beautifully illustrated 100 





00 Ib Platform, $10: 1000 Ib $15; 1500 1b 820; 
#40; 5 ton, #50. List 
Am. Farm Scale Co., Chicago, Il. 


240 L 
SCALEB14 ton Wagon Scale, 
REE. 





PUBLICATIONS FREE —Apply_to 
MRS. H. B. CLARKE, Box 55, 


UNITARIAN 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Recent Catalogues. 


FROM SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, ETC. 
2NDERSON & Co., 35 and 37 Cortlandt street, 
aa Manual of everything fur the garden. The 
pusiness of this eminent house will continue as before the 
jamented death of its founder. 

James M. THORBURN & Co..15 John street, New York: 
azeeal descriptive catalogue of seeds for 189¢, 

wa. ELLIOTT & Sons, 54 and 56 Dey street, New York: 

‘d catalogue for 1890. This firm is the successor of 
ean & Eluoctt, seedsmen and horticultural auctioneers. 

A. D. COWAN & Co., 114 Chambers street, New York : 
Annual catalogue of chvice garden, farm, and flower seeus. 

JaMEs VIOK, Seedsmen, Rochester, N. Y.: Floral Guide 
for 1890. Also, wholesale list of seeds, plants, and bulbs. 

OUSE & COBB, 46 Franklin street, Rochester, 
weg peed annual for 1890. Notable for its clear 
descriptions and cultural directions. 

Henry A. DREER, 714 Chestnut street, Philadelphia: 
Dreer’s garden calendar for 1890: Vegetavle, flower, and 
farm seeds and plants. 

JoHNSON & STOKES, 217 and 219 Market street, Phila- 
delphia: Garden and Farm Manual, 1890. 

Wm. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert street, Philadelphia: 
Seed catalogue for 1890. 

H.G. Faust & Co., 64 and 66 North Front street, Phila- 
delphia: Farm annual of garden, farm, and flower seeds. 

THE STEELE BROS. Co., LIMITED, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada: Catalogue of seeds, plants, and bulbs. 

F. B. MILLs, Thorn Hill, Onondaga Co., N. Y.: Annual 
illustrated catalogue of garden, field, and flower seeds. 

Storrs & HARRISON Co., Painesville, Ohio: 
panes spring catalogue ot seeds, plants, trees, and small 
fruits. 


Nn G. HARTEL, 624 Main street, Keokuk, Iowa: Cat- 
logue of vegetable, field, aud flower seeds. 

NoRTHRUP, BRASLAN & GOODWIN Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Catalogue of northeru-grown seeds. 

7A SEED Co., 903 and 905 Walnut street, Des Moines, 
lowa: Catalogue Of choice Iowa seeds, 1890. 

D.M. FERRY & Co., Detroit, Mich.: Seed annual, 1890. 

R. H. SHumway, Rockford, Ull.: Ulustrated garden 
guide. f ; 

A. W. LIVINGSTON’S SONS, 114 North High street, Col- 
umbus, Ohio: Catalogue of True Blue,Seeds and garden 
requisites. 

, W. Woop & Sons, 8 and 10 South 14th street, Rich- 
mound, Va.: Descriptive catalogue of seeds and plants. 

SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa.: 
Fourteenth annual catalogue of garden, field, and Hower 
seeds. 

CoLE & BROTHER, Pella, Iowa: 
of garden, farm, aud flower seeds. 

FRANK ForD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio: Vegetable, field, 
and flower seeds, fruit plants, trees, shrubs, grapevines, 
ete. Crandall currant a fruit specialty. 

WEBB & SONS, Wordsleyy Stourbridge England, seeds- 
men to Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales: Caialogue 
of seeds, bulbs, roots, etc. 

W. F. ALLEN, JR., Allen, Wicomico Co., Maryland: 
Descriptive price list of choice strawberry plants. 

J.T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J.: Lovett’s Guide 
to Horticulture, spring, 3890. 

PARK NURSERY Co., Byron O. Clark, manager, Pasa- 
dena, Cal.: Descriptive catalogue of roses, chrysanthe- 
mums, etc. 

Cor & CONVERSE, Fort Atkinson, Wis.: 
price list uf smai) fruit plants. 

GEORGE W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Maine: 
seed potacoes, early corn, and seeds. 

GREEN’S NURSERY Co., Charles A. Green, manager, 
Rochester, N. Y.: Catalogue ot fruit plants, small fruits 
and trees. One hydrangea, or one Niagara white grape, is 
sent to any one seuding ten cents for the catalogue. 

WILLIAM STAHL, Quincy, Ill.: The Lady Rusk straw- 
berry. 

JOHN A. BRUCE & Co., Hamilton, Ontario: 
ninth annual seed and bulb catalogue. 

PITCHER & MANDA, United States Nurseries, Short 
Hills, N. J.: Descriptive catalogue of chrysanthemums 
and single dahlias. Also list of imported orchids. 

RoBERT ScoTt & SON,N.E. corner 19th and Catharine 
streets, Philade!phia, Pa.: Catalogue of Scott’s roses and 
other beautiiul flowers, at Penrose Nurseries. A finely 
illustrated descriptive price-list of plants, bulbs, and seeds 
of choice flowers. 

JOHN A. SALZER SEED Co., La Crosse, Wis.: Catalogue 
of Northern-grown garden, tield, and flower seeds. One of 
the valuable specialties is the White Bonanza oats. This 
is the variety which yielded nearly 135 bushels from a 
single acre, and took the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
SoM ef 500 in gold. The seed is offered this year at one 

ollar per bushel. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co.. N. Y.: 
poring catalogue of seeds, bulbs, and plants for 1890. A 
specialty of new, rare, and beautiful flowers. 

H. N. SMITH, South Sudbury, Mass.: Garden annual of 
vegetable and flower seeds for 1890. Prepared sage a 
specialty. 

L. W. GOODELL, Pansy Park, Dwight, Mass.: Catalogue 
of new, rare, and choice seeds for 1890. 

DEFOREST ELY & Co., 1,303 Market St., Philadelphia: 
Ely’s Garden Manual. Illustrated catalogue of vegetable, 
field, and flower seeds. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

P. P. Mast &.Co., Springfield, Ohio: 
alogue of cultivators, grain drills, etc. 
Buckeye Sunbeam Cultivators. 

E. 8. & W. BATEMAN, Spring Mills, Camden Co., N. J.: 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of the “‘Iron Age” 
farm and garden implements. 

DUANE H. NASH, Millington, Morris Co., New Jersey: 
“Acme”? pulverizing harrow, clod-crusher and leveler. 

TIMOTHY B. HussEy, North Berwick, Maine: Plows 
and cultivating implements. 

LIVE-STOCK. 

H.L. & F. Stour, Dubuque, Iowa: Catalogue of High- 
land Stock Farm, the home of Nutwood 2:1834. 

WILLIAM RUSSELL ALLEN, Pittsfield, Mass.: Catalogue 
of trotting-bred horses at Allen farm. 

W. P. Iyams, Terre Haute, Indiana: Catalogue of trot- 
ting-bred stock at Warren Park farm, ‘the home of 
Axtell.” . 

SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N. Y.: Horses at 


Cole’s Garden Annual 


Catalogue and 


Jerrard’s 


Thirty- 


Illustrated cat- 
Specialty, the 


ee Farm,—Clydesdales, French coach, and trotting- 
red. 

DOOR PRAIRIE LIVE-STOCK ASSOCIATION, Door Vil- 
lage, La Porte Co., Ind.: Catalogue of Clydesdale, Euglish 
Shire, Cleveland Bay, and Percheron horses. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE BLYMYER IRON Works Co., Cincinnati.O.: The 
Sorghum hand-book, a treatise on the Sorgho and Imphee 
sugar-canes, 

R. B, CHAFFIN & Co., Richmond, Va.: Virginia Real 
Estate Journal, containing list of 1,000 Virginia farms 
and mills for sale or exchange. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio: Illustrated catalogue of 
apiarian implements and supplies. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Andover, 
logue, 1889. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. Burlington, Vt.: Annual 
announcement of the medical department for 1890. 
_ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 37 East Nineteenth street, New 
York: Annual descriptive catalogue of seeds, garden 
tools, and horticultural books. 

ALFRED LEIDA, Delaware, Warren Co., New Jersey: 
Catalogue of Knowlton poultry yards. 

TOBACCO-GROWING with the Mapes Manures. Experi- 
ence of tobacco-growers with this fertilizer, and Charles 
O. Mapes’ *‘ Talk with Tobacco-Growers’”’ The Mapes 
Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 158 Front street, New 
York; 24.pp. 


Cough-Cures 


Are abundant; but the one best known for 
its extraordinary anodyne and expectoi int 
qualities is Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. For 
nearly half a century this preparation has 
been in greater demand than any other rem- 
edy for colds, coughs, bronchitis, and pul- 
monary complaints in general. 

“I suffered for more than eight months 
from a severe cough accompanied with hem- 
orrhage of the lungs and the expectoration 
of matter. The physicians gave me up, but 
my druggist prevailed on me to try 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 


I did so, and soon began to improve; my 
lungs healed, the cough ceased, and I be- 
came stouter and healthier than I have ever 
been before. I would suggest that the name 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral be changed to 
Elixir of Life, for it certainly saved my life.” 
—F. J. Oliden, Salto, Buenos Ayres. 

“ A few years ago I took a very bad cold, 
which settled on my lungs. I had night 
sweats, a racking cough, and great soreness. 
My doctor’s medicine did me no good. I 
tried many remedies, but received no bene- 
fit; everybody despaired of my recovery. I 
was advised to use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and, as a last resort, did so. From the first 
dose I obtained relief, and, after using two 
bottles of it, was completely restored to 
health.”— F. Adams, New Gretna, N. J. 


Aver’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Mass.: Annual Cata- 








fs your Watch worth A Dollar 


c—-», Then it from pick- 
y 


= b an 
| L ANTI-PICKPOCKET 
SWIVEL greens, 
oa THE ONLY SAFEGUARD. 
PALWAYS (h’oRDER:| 
| Mailed postpaid fe 


on receipt of 






price: \ 
You Want full particulars about the best watches 
made, our Rayenons Dust-Proof and our mode of 
selling them at $1 a Week. We guarantee you abso- 
lutely against loss. Exclusive territory given to 
Active Agente. ces, $7 to ° ur 
special $43 Watch is the best watch made for Rail- 
road use. We guarantee our prices to be the very 
lowest at which any watches of equal quality can be 
sold, and we protect our customers fully. We refer 
to any commercial agency. 

We have selling agents in every large city. We 
"THE KEYSTONE WATOH CLUB CO,” 

LUB e 
904 Walnut St-, Phiindelphia. © >” 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS @ 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


GOLDEN ROD IN COLORS! - 


We will send you this beantiful Study of Golden Rod 
= Solem. by I IDA CLARKSOs mad a three months’ 
Yial subscription to Ingalls ome M 

all for ten 2c stamps (20 conta. Have you seen er 


INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE? 
Single copies, 15c; $1 per year. It is a finely-illus- 
trated monthly magazine of 64 pages, devoted to Fancy 
Work, Art Painting, Domestic Helps, etc. Send 
20c for a three months’ trial, and see how yuu like it. Ad- 
dress J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 








$75 00 to $250 00A MONTH can be made 
— eeme working for us. Persons pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
smnpores also. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va, 





BOOKS FARMING WITH GREEN MANOURES. 
» The Fourth Edition now ready. Price, bound 
in, paper, 65 cents; in cloth, $1. Will be sent, for cash, 
free of postage. Address 





DR. HARLAN, Wilmington, Del. 
400 to select from. NOVELS 
and other works by popular 


BOOKS 2c EACH authors, unabridged. Sample 


novel and catalogue for only 3 cents, post-paid. 
EF. W. BENTON, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW SAMPLE BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPH, ENVELO: 
Silk Fringe, and Hidden Name Cards, 487 Songs, 81; “| 
Hand Tricks, Games and How to make $10 a ay at CG) 


send 2c. for postage. CuamPion Carp w’ks UNioNVALE, O. 








—Best W . , 
ARM WAGONS <P. Yogzmeze 930, Boers 


Send for list. Chicago Scale Co., Chicago. 








SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 








FOR 25 YEARS 


I have used Dr. Seth Arnold’s Cough 
Killer, and it is the only medicine 
which relieves my cough. Peter 
be Edel, Gloversville, VN. ¥. Price 25c, 
was 50c, and $1 per bottle. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 








BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


——FOR ——— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded highest honors at 


V2) =. 1876 | Melbourne, 188¢ 
rlin, 1877 | Frankfort, 1881 
Paris, 1878 | Amsterdam, 1853 





New Orleans, 1884-85. 
Paris Medat on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 











University of the State of New York. 


ican: 


139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
15th Annual Session. 

The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 

year. Circular and information can be had on application to 

Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.M., Dean of the Faculty. 


HORT-HAND © ‘or cxistos 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAU G HT io: self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JE 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC eres mew AR ie 








a STUDY, Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc., 
thoroughly taught by MAIL. Circulars free. 

BRYANT & STR 


ATTON’S COLLEGE, 


445 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





HIAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 
lessons, half-course, TEN CENTS, 


Lingle’s College. 1330 Chestnut St., Phila 
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THE POTATO CONTEST FOR 890. 


(From Page 155.] 

had three thousand bushels. When I had them 
plowed the first time, we had a very heavy frost, 
and they were so backward in starting that I 
thought my chances were ruined for prizes, and 
gave itup. But I now wish I had continued, and 
shall make another effort in the potato contest of 
1890.” 

The ingenius plan adopted by several contest- 
ants last year is described in this note from E. W. 
Benedict, Litchfield Co., Conn.: “I had six acres 
of potatoes in all, last year, but my prize acre con- 
tained as many as the other five acres together, 
and the prospect for my prize crop was fine until 
the blight struck it. They were planted one foot 
each way, and thinned out, as you would thin 
turnips, to one plant ina place. When the blight 
eame, I put on lime and similar substances, but 
they were of no use.” A New Jersey farmer 
planted in the same way, but also covered the 
entire field with a heavy mulch of bog-hay after 
planting. No one was allowed to step on the field, 
and the vines were sprayed with Paris green from 
a hose. 
hills on the edge of the plot were examined, and 
gave remarkable promise. 

As showing the variety of causes which inter- 
fered with the general success of potato-growers 
last year, the following is in striking contrast to 
the reports of wet weather and rot that were so 
general among contestants in the Atlantic States. 
The writer is Henry Hodgson, Sandusky Co., Ohio: 
“I intended to compete for the potato prize, 
and had a good start, but my land was not the 
right kind for a dry season. The drought set in 
early in June, and we had no rain for six weeks, 
and then not more than half enough. But many 
of us will enter the lists for 1890. We are greatly 
troubled with scab in this section, but I have 
found out the cause and cure of that disease. My 
potatoes this year were grown on ground which 
raised very scabby potatoes last year, but this 
year all that I raised were smooth.” 

New Jersey and Long Island potato-growers are 
famous the country over for their perfectly clean 
culture, straight rows, liberal use of commercial 
fertilizers, and profitable crops. Several thousand 
of them may enter the new contest, although last 
year their experience was much like that of J. H. 
Black in Mercer Co., N. J.: “‘ Imeasured off an acre 


of sod, plowed it twice and put it in fine order, us- 


ing 2,000 pounds of Mapes potato manure, and 
planting thirty-seven bushels of fine Burbank 
potatoes. Every set came up and I never saw a 
finer show. In four weeks after planting the 
ground was covered with a rank growth of vine 
and the prospect was good fora fine crop. When 
ready to bloom, the vines were struck with blight 
and in one week were all dead. I obtained from 
the acre 210 bushels of small smooth potatoes, but 
Iam positive that I would have had 600 bushels of 
fine potatoes if they had not been killed by wet 
weather.” 





Apple-Tree Borer.—J. S. Haviland, Westchester 
Co., N. Y.: When an orchard has become badly 
infested with borers, it will require considerable 
labor to exterminate the pest. The trees must be 
carefully examined every year during the winter 
or spring months, and every grub cut out or other- 
wise destroyed. We prefer cutting away the bark 
over each burrow, and following it up until the 
borer is found and killed, than to trust to the 
probing with a wire. The wounds made in the 
stem in the operation may be filled with clay, 
wax, or the exposed wood smeared with thick 
paint. Banking up the trees in the autumn will 
do no good, for the female beetle will deposit her 
eggs above the mound of soil, no matter how high 
it may be. You might try wrapping the stems 
with tar-paper, which we have used with success 
on peach trees to keep out the insect known as the 
peach-tree borer, an insect quite distinct from the 
apple-tree borer. 


The AMERICANAGRICULTURIST is, without doubt, 
the leading agricultural monthly. Since its re- 
organization, it has been filled with live matter of 
interest to its readers. The change of manage- 
ment, radical from top to bottom, some years ago, 
has been a long step in advance in every depart- 
ment. It has no more platitudes about its editor, 
and has come squarely down to the matter of 
practical agricultural literature and news. Hence, 
its appreciation by that class of readers—the most 
intelligent—who look for sound meat within the 
kernel.—Prairie Farmer. 


Just before being struck by blight, a few - 





Seed-Growing in France. 
Et as 

Few Americans are aware of the extent of the 
seed-growing industry of this country. Within a 
radius of fifty miles or less around the town of 
Angers is grown a very large proportion of the 
vegetable seeds used in England, and exported to 
America. Nearly every large seed-house in Eu- 
rope has its headquarters here, at least for produc- 
tion. Each firm has large warehouses, with super- 
intendents and inspectors of crops, in the several 
sections where all contracts with the farmers are 
made, where the seed is collected from the grow- 
ers, and distributed as wanted. 

For most vegetable seeds the climate and soil 
here are admirably adapted. There is but little of 
what in America would be called real winter, ours 
lasting not more than six weeks, and during that 
time there is not much freezing weather, and rare- 
ly more than five to eight degrees of frost. Tur- 
nips and cabbage for seed purposes are left open 
all winter, as are those grown for market as vege- 
tables. This makes their production very cheap, 
as a vast amount of labor in putting away and 
re-planting is saved; besides, there is no danger 
of loss from rot, so common where cabbage must 
be put away in trenches. From the time the plants 
are set, in May, no work other than keeping the 
ground clean and well-worked is required until 
the crop is harvested. The climate was either 
made for the cabbage, or the cabbage for the cli- 
mate, so admirably are they adapted to each other. 
The yield of seed is from 600 to $00 pounds per acre. 

Turnips are largely grown here for seed. They 
are transplanted from the drills in November, and 
remain out, without protection, during winter. 
Enormous crops of seed are secured, as high as 
2,000 pounds per acre, which at the low prices paid 
is fairly remunerative. The prices paid the farmer 
is not one-fourth what an American farmer gets. 
On the other hand, our farmers spend nothing; 
what are called necessities in America would be 
called luxuries here. It is safe to say that Ameri- 
can farmers waste more in a year than our farmers 
consume. All our work is done by hand, if we 
except the few larger farmers, and they have few 
implements other than the plow and the harrow. 
The farms are mostly very small, from three to ten 
acres each, and when the farmer has nearly eleven 
months in the year to do the work on these few 
acres, he does it mostly by hand. Very few of our 
farmers live on their farms, but in little villages 
adjacent, and here in the most simple and frugal 
manner. American farmers’ homes are palaces 
compared with ours, yet our people are contented 
and happy. 

Under these conditions, it is folly for Americans 
to attempt seed-growing. Labor costs them too 
much. Here we pay but two franes (forty cents) 
per day for a man and one and a half franes fora 
woman. Little labor is hired on the farm. Our men, 
women, and children all work in the fields when 
required, which is nearly all the time. There is no 
waste land here; every foot yields something that 
goes to support the family. We have no waste 
land, no wood, or fences; our farms appearing like 
large gardens. 

I have not mentioned other seeds that are grown 
here, for want of space—but will briefly say, that 
nearly every variety excepting radishes are exten- 
sively grown. A field of ten acres of lettuce is not 
an uncommon sight, while beets, carrots, mangels, 
and Swedes cover miles of country. Many flower 
seeds are also grown here. The Erfurt (Prussia) 
seedsmen obtain immense quantities of pansy 
seed from here. One farmer last season had twen- 
ty-five acres of the best pansies. The nursery 
business here is simply enormous. 

JACQUES ALENCON, Angers, France. 
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A Beef Trust in the South Seas. 
- 

The price of beef has of late considerably in- 
creased in New Caledonia, but it would be still 
higher if the home government had not interfered 
with the plans of a too-enterprising meat syndi- 
sate. The circumstances are these: The meat-pre- 
serving company, having taken up the govern- 
ment meat contract at three cents per pound (of 
which the provisional deposit was $5000), purchased 
about two-thirds of the cattle in the country. 
Then, before commencing the contract, it entered 
into an amalgamation with nearly the whole of the 
balance of the cattle-holders, by which the latter 
were to deliver to them eattle at five cents per 


pound (the company agreeing to take all the hold- 











ers could deliver), in return for t 
abandoning the former contract, thereby forf, 

its deposit. This transaction placed the co; . 
in a position to force the hands of the governm 
and demand its own price, which it immedia ae 
proceeded to do by asking ten cents per pda te 
itsmeat. Then the government interfered, inst 4 
ing the local authorities not to exceed seven-tang. 
half cents per pound, and the administration shane 
arrangements to kill its own meat. This bron; “ 
the syndicate to terms, and the contract hag Dee 
concluded for one year at the last-named price . 





A Bad Year for the Cotton-Belt. 


The year 1889 was a disastrous year for the cotton. 
farmer, especially on low lands. March and April 
were so extremely dry that cotton-seed failed to 
germinate, in many instances, although various 
methods were tried, to get a stand. No cotton 
succeeded well with us but that planted as early 
as March or the first week in April. Our March 
planting of corn was well worked, consequently 
good. The bud-worms did not interfere with it 
but that planted in April was cut short, at lenel 
one-half, by the ravages of the bud-worm, and 
although it was replanted over and over again, 
the replants failed to produce even a nubbin. 
Moral: If you do not wish to lose both time and 
seed, never replant corn with corn. Replant with 
peas. Corn planted in May was, owing to the 
floods in June and July, never worked, conse- 
quently made comparatively nothing, while lands 
in low places, which were broken up with the 
intention of planting them in June, were never 
planted. Oats, as they matured during the drouth, 
turned out exceedingly poor and shrunken. When 
June set it, the floods came. By the 10th we had 
a stand of cotton, and likewise a stand of grass. 
As we could only plow six days out of forty-five 
(which was the time the floods lasted), the grass 
remained, but the cotton did not. In August the 
army-worm made its appearance, devouring leaves 
and young bolls. As almost all the bolls were 
young, a great many stalks were left without a sin- 
gleone. Asa climax of disasters, we had an early 
frost October 3. During September and October 
we had but little rain, not enough for sweet pota- 
toes, and consequently this crop was very light. 
It was likewise too dry for turnips, and they are 
conspicuously absent. Gardens have likewise 
been a failure. It was so dry in early spring that 
the seeds largely failed to germinate, and too wet 
in late spring to cultivate such as did come up. 
The fall was as fine a time for gathering a crop as 
I ever saw. But there was very little to gather. 
The only farm product that we have here in abun- 
dance is grass. There was more hay saved last 
year, throughout the South, than in any single 
year before. As corn was only about half a crop, 
farmers were rather inclined to withhold the 
amount necessary to fatten their hogs. But as 
the hogs were here, and if not fattened meat would 
have to be purchased for the ensuing year, the 
final decision was to fatten them. Then, winter 
was so very mild that a suitable time for killing 
failed to come. Rain clouds would loom up from 
the Southwest; it would sprinkle rain, break away 
from the North, and turn cool. A great many 
would kill their hogs, but in a day or two it was as 
warm as summer. This has been repeated many 
times this winter, and as a result single farmers 
have been forced to throw out meat by the thou- 
sands of pounds. This is a serious loss. It means 
that meat will have to be purchased this year, and 
nothing to purchase with, in too great a number of 
instances. It means that new debts will have to 
be incurred, while, owing to a more or less com- 
plete failure of the cotton crop of 1889, old ones 
remain unliquidated. Prospects are certainly 
gloomy. More debt; more mortgages; more usury; 
more of that curse of the farmer, interest, and 
far less of that spirit of independence which should 
be the leading characteristic of every American 
farmer. But, with all its drawbacks, there are 
some valuable lessons to be learned from the expe- 
riences of the past year. First, the incalculable 
benefits to be derived from early planting. Second, 
the vast superiority of the intensive over the ex- 
tensive system of culture. Third, the imperative 
necessity of using improved implements. Fourth, 
the benefits to be derived from thorough drainage. 
Fifth and last, but not least, the necessity of our 
agriculturists everywhere living within their in- 
comes, and bringing into practice that precept of 
the Bible, ‘Owe no man anything.” 

G. H. TURNER, La Fayette Co., Miss. 
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No foe, no dangerous pass they heed; 
9 Brook no delaye but onward ‘speed ff 9 
With loosened rein; 
And when the fatal snare is near 
They sty to check their mad career, 
But strive in vain. 


e have poured into the Buggy 'R Harness Pools and Trusts for the last year has had a LOO to make them try to stop their mad career. 
wi 


a | WE ARE THE UN OKED-FOR FOE 


rthrown the High- eeraged Bugey and Harness Factories who have )N in L O¢ and “ Trusts” toenrich themselves and impoverish the consumers by giving 


ees QURS_.HAS, BEEN, A HARD. FIC 


them inferior 
he Buggy and Harness Factories and agents against us. They have done everything in their power to overthrow us. But we were on the right side, “ the side of the people,” 
with all the ipport we have achieved 


“a: LORIOUS VICTORY 


ic Business is a positive and certain proof. The Millionaire Pool-irust Buggy men and their Agents have lost lots of thelr valuable (?) time in trying to injuré 
of which our ot meee Buggies and Harness, but have made a glorious failure of it, and they have found out to their sore regret tha : rere i 


ow Cea Cub, | cette: ete Geer | Gera Cor Sassari. 


While they have been trying to injure our business, instead of remedying their existing evil, we have been gaining ground, and have now risen so far above them, that it takes a 
werful microscope for us to distinguish their dying struggles. Our * Murray ” Buggies and Harness do not have to be talked up, for they do all the talking themselves, and 
= can give no better recommendation than the goods themselves 


SELL DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER 


rty support we have received from them justifies the decision that they know where to buy the Best and Cheapest Buggies and Harness. Weare progressive and 
prey Seer the moss to grow on our backs in these days of clectricity and steam, but ‘Keep abreast of the times, and with unlimited facilities, are always adding to and improving the 
* Murray ” goods in every way that is ie ane ae oe and this year finds the “ Mur: ray ” Buggies and Harness even better than they were last year. 


SOME OF OUR PRICES:.21 
HARNESS. “BUGGIES. 


All “ Murray” B h da — Collar 
an Murray ” Harness is made of Best No. 1 teel Axles and double bolted Wheel is, with 
Oak-Tanned Leather. 


crewed rims, which prevent all pone ty of 
No. 1 Murray y Single Harness, $5.95 


splitting. 


i = ov eur , ? is tfMUR 

ai tL Me Sie ban TOP Buccy, 00.90 
No.2 Murray Single Harness, $9.85 Wie % 5 MURRAY END SPRING GEE 
No. 3 Murray Single Harness, $10.95 “= 1 


= — MURRAY JUMP SEAT $99 00 
No.4 Murray Double Harness, $15.20 a “ MURRAY ” $66.90 TURNOUT. CANOPY TOP SURREY, i 
This turnout includes our Brewster Side Bar ** Murray’”’ 
No. Murray Double Hamess, $19.95 tee nd our Nu 2 Sneio Stren, mrstine race MUrtay Road Gart, $15.00 
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“write 1 us for our large, illustrated C Catalogue, , containing full description and Net Cash Prices of the ‘‘ Murray” Buggies and Harness ; also book containing words of praise 
from people in all parts of the United States, ‘who have bought, tried and ears our goods ; and then read them carefully, and we know that you will not buy nor use anything but 
our celebrated “ Murray ” Vehicles and Harness. Address all letters plainly to 


WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MURRAY BUILDING, 139 WEST FRONT ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Reliable agents 
wanted in ail unas- 
signed territory. Send 
for illustrated catalogue 
containing full description of our Pa- 
tent Double-Rimmed Twist-Slat Wheel. 


The Phelps & Bigelow Wind 
Mill Co., 


Kalamazoo, Mich., and Kansas City,Mo. 










SMasaive ‘Gold Chain 


or their equivalent, BRAND NE = <i —— 


instock. We make this 
5.00, LASHING CUT in pri. 
ain GOLD COIN, will] ces te: clean them ont 
sBE GIVENthe purcha-] and make room 
Sser of the Ist, 40th, for our 1890 
=30th, oes every 40th or-| new 
n who sends CASH 
svirn. ORDER. 


Of famous Gem Organs are 
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3 Sets Reeds, 
2 Octave Couplers, 
lee aaa 5 Octaves. 
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AFTER FIVE 
YEARS’ USE. 
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The ‘PLANET JR. sir Bir 


The Te EANET F a Ne. 2 GARDEN DRILL is berond question the best; sows the most difficult seeds; opens, 
overs, rolls marks the next row with the greatest regularity 

The COMBIN: ED D RIL and HOE, &c. The greatest favorite ever produced, Perfection as a Seed Drill, or as a 

low, Hoe, Garden Rake, Cultivator or Marker. Saves labor and seed and soon saves cost. 

The ie DO UB LE Ww i EEL HOR. A money maker for eyry an —— Works both sidés of a row at once, Plows 

DOUBLE WHEEL HOR PLAIN: Sano as ast, but has a f hoes only, 

‘EL 4 ame as ‘ast, bu as one air of hoes on 

Tew: Bue, Ve WHEEL HOE is a treasure. ar the double = some crops; is lighter, Has a Large Plow, two Long 
Hoes, two Rakes. three Cultivator Teeth, and a Leaf Guard. 

The FI RECFL. Y SINGLE WHEEL HOE. “Equals the last, except has no zeae nor leaf guard. 

The FIRE-FLVY GARDEN PLOW. Worth its price yearly in a garden 20x40 fee 

The GRASS EDGER. The newest, neatest, cheapest and best machine known for hatin paths and flower beds. 

The 1890 HORSE HOE. The finest tool and most costly to make that we have ever offered. Yet the result justifies our 
care, as every one who sees the tool will admit. The first grand improvement is our new patent Lever Expander, one all far- 
mers admire and which they will pay &3.00 for, to put on old machines, The next feature is our patent Handle Shifter 
enabling one to walk to one side of his work: worth %3.00 a day for some crops. Yet we ask but a small additional 

rice for both these fine features. Why not send for full descnptive catalogue of these and all our other yseful improvements. 


eetoall. § L, .» Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
S.L. ALLEN yy Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ' 
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IMPROVED terial “by skilled 


workmen, built on correct princi- |] 
pies and fully warranted. 17 YEARS’ ||) 
XPKRIENCE. pont on trial. Write | 
for Cirealar and | 


Stover Mf’g Co.. Freeport, tll. ! 
THE FE RXINS’ 














" is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind, 
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3@ (OLD ES 
ORNISH’S (2S — 


GES Te eS NR 
"THE ONLY FIRM OF MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 


selling direct to Consumer. From Factory to Family at Wholesale Rates on Terms to suit Purchaser. 





a 


a 


pe 
Dimensi: 


— 


EXACTLY } FOR ONLY 

B ORGAN | 2.4 C0) 
“SOLD FOR 

After ten days? trial, 


and the balance of 





s] hot 00 CASH 
price, 535, to be pai to be paid in 7 monthly in- 


stallments of $5 each. ORIF CASHISSENTWIIH ‘FH 
DER, WE WILL SPECIALLY ACCEPT $46.00. = 
es ee designed | Cabins’, Conan, 8 le —— 5 


contains 3 sets Orch tory 
te Noy Rees 5 Octaves ; 10 Solo Stops; 2 Octave C Coup- 
¢ and Treble): ;2 Knee Swellsandalllate eimpre 
ons.—65 high, 48 long, 21 wide. 


WARRANTED FOR TEN LONG YEARS, 


vements. 


| 
| 


lO — 
ee 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Best Plow in the World! 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue 


| Chilled Iron and Steel Plows, 


| Hillside Plows, 


Single and Reversible Sulky Plows, 
Shovel Plows, 


| Steel Frame Cultivators, 


Spring Tooth Harrows, 
Road Scrapers, 
Horse Hay Forks and Conveyers, 


a pene pede + an, beara FINISHED. 
andsome Stool iT truction Book, making 
a Complete Musical Outie. 


HOW TO ORDER. your f Fesponaibitcy from 
ee ran wil beh be shipped = owt o en “~y 2 

ay if emote ter ol. aatiotactory, Sou 

freight + on beth 


ways arnt ane RUN No Risk.23 
A 





SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW (0,, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











CES. —FIRST NATIONAL BANK, WasHIN 
RRR ie yny commercial Ageney tn the oe ae 
Sands 0! rsons who for e las ve 
instruments of our manufacture, . 


) CORNISH'S "Pianos 


Magnificent New Designs, finest materials, whole- 
Bale — oe, pon. terms to suit all porchoasrl i to 


aby parto 
NO MONEY REQUIRED UNTIL YOU ARE SATISFIED. 
‘Wewant every reader of this rto 
for our 20, ig piiueteated Ca OWRITE 2" P/ AY, 
MONEY. whit TE whether you want to buy now or not. Our 
Catalogue Wt linterest you and you can get it for nothing. 


Address: OLD ESTABLISHED) WASHINGTON 
(Mention Paper. “CORNISH 3 60. ( AND RELIABLE, ) NEW JERSEY. 
AADELANSUAASUSHDSOLAUAANSUANSSSENRAAEASOUNASASSAACXSEOOAOANOUSUOUEUSESOOUEOSNSSNUROOELUSSUSLOLLEARNSAQUGUONGUOQEGOEOOOEE0LA 








/ 


TONQUELESS, 


F WONDER on ¥ mr WHEELS’ 


Self Guiding. Uses s wheel landside. Two horses 

instead ofthree, Aten year old boy instead of a plow- 

man. Nopole (except among stumps). Pd hese — 

No traighter [| No lifting at corners, ant ge x ing, 

4 ter A N 

LIGHTER DRAFT ZHAN ANY 

Will plow any ground a mower can cut 

over. No equal in hard, stonr ground, or on hillsides, 

Qur book, ** FUN ON THE son,” sent Free 
all who mention this pape: 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “9xpERK> 


Special prices and time for trial give 
ig ya from points where we have no agents ik 


DUTTON GRINDER 


Perfect Mowing 
Machine Knife 
Grinder 


ee 











PLANTS 


CORN 


DISTRIBUTES 


POTATO 
PLANTER 


Better than Ever. 

Absolute Guarantee given todo I 
PERFECT \WV 

anv RAPID WORK. W 


Write for illustrated cir- 
cular, Mention this paper. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO, 


THREE RIVERS, MICHICAN. 


RETAIL 
PRICE 


| m& $6.00 
| & 
| Can be carried into field and attached = Mowing Machine 


Wheel. N D iptive Catalogue fre 
HIGGANUM MAN NUEF’G CORPORATION, 
WHITMAN NEW PATENT 

ge toany Lever Press now 
ea made*for Hay, Straw and 
Dederick and others. Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
WHITMAN AGR’L CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 


Successors to R. H. ALLEN 
2 PLUNGER PERPETUAL 
WwW Yoo!’ ite aye vision, Received First Premium 
Also manufacture the Best Steam Press Made 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 














THe [RR 


The immense popularity | 
of these Tools prove 
them to be unrivalled. 
They cannot be ex- 
celled. Send for Cat- 
alogue showing im-| 


provements for 1890. 
AND 


WE DO MAKE = 
Hu 


VERYTHING that the Farmer wants for his Dairy. 


Outate' Complete for Cheese Factory or Creamery. a and Plans Free. 
ECTANGU JLAR CHURN AND LEVER BUTTER WORK- 
te at anaieenie, where we have no agents. Write for circuia.s or anything 


pertaing to Butter “ Copnish, Curtis & Gree, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


and Cheese making. 








SEED DRILLS. 


GEM ano JEWEL 


WHEEL HOES. 
E.S. & F. BATEMAN, 


Spring Mills, N. J. 




















189 Water St., N. Y. Main Office, 4: Ct. 
Guaranteed superior 
at all prominent fairs for past five years, over 
in America 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
& JAMES LEFFEL & CO 


SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor* 
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Bowker Fertilizer Co. 





Gentlemen :— 





A RED-HOT RADICAL, 


‘“*MAysvILLE CenTRE, Mz., Jan. 22, 1890. 


I like your Stockbridge. Used it last year. Didn’t half try for the prize. Had no faith. 
By Didn’t even expect to get my pay for the fertilizer. But the result not only surprised me, but 
- -s a relative, who was a conservative old cuss in regard to ‘homeopathic dung,’ was converted 
Xs to a red-hot radical in advocating its use, and says he is going to make all of his potatoes 


a 4 rize acres this year. We all swear by the Stockbridge in this section, and the girls are using it 


s or sachet powder. Yours, 


FRED S. WIGGIN.” 


5 4 i Mr. Wiggin took the third prize in the great potato contest of the American Agriculturist, ae pete be- 
bk B ) 


ing 53754 


ushels; he was beaten, however, by Mr. C 
7381/2 bushels, and taking the grard prize of $1100. 


oy. by 201 bushels, he raising on Stockbri 


ge alone 
he Stockbridge Manures thus won over all other 


a fertilizers, as they produced a yield in one crop,ona single measured acre, larger by 70 bushels than was 
os raised on any other fertilizer, or on stable manure, or on both combined. 


= HOW MR. COY STANDS AT HOME. 


EDITOR AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST. 


q est, upright, square nan. 


“ CARIBOU, MAINE, Dec. 2, 1889. 


a s1r—Yours of 23d duly received. You will see by the heading of my letter that I live in Caribou, but 
B® am well acquainted with Charles B. Coy, the gentleman you referred to, and have always found him an hon- 

You asked if I believed the report. 
acre of potatoes measured and harvested. It was measured by a surveyor who holds an appointment from 
the State for general surveying. He was very particular, and measured very exact, The prize crop certifi- 
eate required a space of six feet wide, dug and cleared of all vines and tubers, which was done. 


I have not the slightest doubt, as I saw the 


he acre 


P > es was dug, assorted, and weighed on a platform scale (the scale being first tested to be correct) 
; Se tarrel being weighed, and as soon as it was emptied it was weighed again and subtracted, leaving the 


net weight of potatoes. 
measured by bulk. 


The amount was divided by 60, the number of pounds in a bushel. 
Iam satisfied that Mr. C. B. Coy did not add any other potatoes to the amount dug from 


There was none 


the prize acre, neither wished to do so if he had achance. He was very particular in every respect to com- 


x the ground, you could not doubt the report. 


ly with all the requirements in the prize crop competition. 
- barvesting of potatoes, weighing of potatoes and empties (the witnesses doing all the weighing), and, when 
a complete, they swore to the above to be correct. I think if youcould have seen the poreee as they laid on 


Also, would say that the measuring of ground, 


(Signed) NIEL PALMER.” 


SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLETS, MAILED FREE. 


F — Bowker Fertilizer Go. Boston and New York 
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Felded Lock Seam, GENUINE 


STEEL ROOFING. 
FIRE-PROOF SHUTTERS. 
10 Ft. Seamless Eave Trough. 








9 ss Tif CANTON STEEL ROOFING GO., Carino 


MANUEACTURERS 


oF 
CORRUGATED IRON, 


” Crimped Edge Iron Roofing and 
Siding, 
Ceiling, Water-Proof Sheathing 
Paper, Roof Paint, Etc. 





hth 
Hite 


(Send for Catalogue, Price List and Samples. 















Combines a Rotary Drop Planter, Check Rower 
and Drill. 
Something Entirely New and Simple; Address 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO., Sterling, fll. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


WIRE @AROPE SELVAGE 
pz QPAl Sizes MESH. Prices REDUCED. 
old by dealers. Freight paid. 



















STEEL OCEMETER 





Write McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO. 











Davis 57™? Puller Lifts 20to 50 Tons. 















r= ‘Worked by 2 men. 5 sizes, 
|} ' a: Price, $35 to $70. 
\ a) 4 A es Circulars Free. QcjSenton 
iD Drak VapigThree Days Trial. 
ld NY 0 a4 a B.L. Bennett, Westerville, 0. 














THE DUNCAN FENCE, 


Large Smooth Wire [No. 9], Steel Stay Guards, 






and Stretcher Fasteners. 





Posts 2 to 3 rods apart make it as cheap 
as a barb-wire fence. v 


A Powerful, Harmless, Visible Fence for HORSE 
PASTURES, FARMS, RANGES AND RAILROADS. 
You can build any height, and, by using Hog or Sheep 
Guards, as close as you wish. 
If not for sale in your town, write to 
WIRE FENCE IMPROVEMENT CO., 
325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








The GARRETT PICKET& 
WIRE FENCE MACHINE 
‘Weaves to the posts. Best in the 
world. Thousands in use, Guar- 
anteed. Freight paid. Agents 
are reporting big sales. Machines, 
Wire, etc., at wholesale direct to 
Farmers where I have no Agent. 
Catalogue free. Address the man- 
ufacturer, 8. H. GARRETT, 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 











DETROIT s.0citacke Bock 


HALF THE COST of hoisting saved to Far- 
mers, Builders, Contractors and OTHERS. 
Admitted to be the greatest improvement 
EVER made in tackle blocks, Order through 
dealer. Freight prepaid. Write for catalogue. 


Fulton Iron and Engine Works, 


Estab. 1852. 30 Brush St., Detroit, Mich, 





Beaded Iron Siding and | 


We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 


Shingles from 
Tron or Steel 
with full direc- 
} tions and low 

| prices. 
GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, O. 
Mention Agriculturist. 


Save Your Money 


BY USING 








s 


GLARK'S CUTAWAY HARROW, 


10,000 IN USE. 


Supersedes the plow i, no other tool compares with it; 


no farmer can afford to be without it; entirely new prin- 
ciples; ground made into a perfect seed-bed. Has a deed: 
ing Attachment for sowing all kinds of grain. 

Send for new descriptive circular. 

HIGGANUM M’F’G CORP., Higganum, Ct., Sole 
Manufacturers. 

New York Office 189 and 191 Water St., New York. 









THE '' POUNDER ' HARRO 
Sells best, Works best, Warranted best, 50,000 in 
use. One at wholesaleif you send now for illus- 
tratedcircularto G. H. Pounper, Ft. Atkinson. Wis. 





DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 
Made of steel, lighter, stronger, cheaper more 
power, everlasting and competition distanced. 


or proof order on trial, to keep the best and 
get any other alongside if yo 
Pull Circle qemmmmtome-— Belt 


can. Reversible 
Presses, ali sizes. 


owt PK DEDERICR 
No. $1 Dederick’s Worka.” atmane oreo” 


N.Y. 













s 

a ww C 

~ THE WAYNE WORKS, RICHMOND, IND. 
Boe F 

GRIND ices 

S5HA D MILL escent)” 


Poultry, Also ck MILLS 
EED MILLS. 


CHAMPION 
FENCE 








OWE 


in 
pn application, WILSON BROS. Easton, 








Farmer’s Favorite 


CRAIN DRILLS. 


The greatest variety, and in popular styles; unequaled in 
leading features. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 


Bickford & Huffman, Macedon, N. Y. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


S28 Knuckle Joint &Screw Graters, 
SS Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for 
Boomer & Boschert Press Go. 016 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.E 














Hill’s MILK Aerator 


is the only perfected mechanical device in the 

world for removing the odor of turnips, cab 

a ensil : and the ag ey heat, &c., &c., 

without the use of ice or water. nd for1 catalogue. 
E. L. HILL, WEST UPTON, MASS. 
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fas-Mention this Paper 





BEST ON EARTH — Illustrated Pamphlet Free — AGENTS WANTED. 
SENT ON TRIAL —= Manufactured by DUANE H. NASH, Millington, New Jersey. 


rT 4 CME” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler, 











| PHOSPHATE $8 


A LT tre eock Seohinch Bugs, Corn and Cut 
Sample Barrel #1 cash with 


Worms: order. Write for sironlars 


soe on c ot. ap = your railway station. TRE 


ING free. Address 
=z. Fa. Feros, Bay City, Mich. 








press often cheaper. 









ASK YOUR (BOSTON LINEN, 
0 U A STATIONER - BOSTON BOND, 
BUNKER HILL LINEN, 


| FOR THE 
| (= If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps * 
| 8 ware of these and other writing papers, representing more than 250 
| Varieties which we se ll BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upward, 
Mail Rates, 16 cents per p ax | SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), Stationers, Engravers and 
¥ nts per pound, Ex | Printers, 49—51 Franklin St., formerly of 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 














GRAPE joovarenics VINES 


Headquarters of the MOYER, the Earliest, Best, Reliable Red Grape. Also SMALL FRUITS, TREES, etc. 
8 sample vines mailed for 15 cents. Illust. descriptive Price List free. LEWIS ROESCH. FREDONIA, N. Y. 














puizzanps, crerenss: tie FINEST, RICHEST 
long line of expensive freights but 
i 0 SOll, See ‘BEST PAYING MARKETS iii he rogers 


FARM CHEAP, mr o's'GikNes; LANSING, MicH. 








SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—AND— 





SLOG Book. 


iH Over One Million sold. Most complete book of its 
ij kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 
i meg Logs, Planks, Timber; hints to lumber dealers; 
ood Measure; Speed of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; 
Bt Gord. weeds Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 
pt Measure; W — Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head- 
is ing Bolts, e 

oy, Standard Sook throughout the United States and Cana- 
ei - da. Illustrated otiiion of 3985- Ask your bookseller for it. 
¥ (Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 

G.W.F a ISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


; BEES ano HONEY. 


Send to the Lar: est pst Bee-Hive Morr? in the world 
, Se for samp INCS IN 
‘ bee ; Bee SUL LTURE ( 
Ri @1 illust’d semi-monthly), 
ri a TT imhits and a 44 pp illus. Catalogue 



















i *4 = 
if ; AB Cof Bee Culture 
a Be is a cyclopedia of 400 pp. and 300 cuts. Price $1.25 
a beth Mention this paper. Ast. ROOT, Medina,O. 


HAND BOOK for 1890, 
i with full information 
as to seed culture and 
i: manufacture, sent free. 


it er Iron Werks Co., Cincinnati, O 


: ann THE WRINGER I, 
swe MOST LABUR 
<PURCHASE GEAR 












ie 
i Saves half the labor of other 
i wringers. and costs but little more. 
th BEMPIRE Does not GREASE 
hi per Rolls, The CAO THES. 
4 so" DA " past and, VOLUNTEER” WA “WhINGERS, 
, ars, etc. 
a nan tg vie Wringer Co., le ae 





. 
FOUND AT LAST! 

A HAY-CARRIER 
that will do all that a farmer can ask of it. Was awarded 
the only medal ever given ata New York State Fair for 
Hay-Carriers. Send for catalogue. 


J. A. CROSS CO., Fultonville, N. Y. 


“Vale” Strawberry. 


The coming LATE Strawberry for the table, for canning 
or for market. For further information send for circular. 
Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 











“The IDAHO Pear.” 


A new and distinct variety, of largest size and finest 
texture, rivaling in quality the best European varieties, 
hardy in tree and foliage, and destined to become im- 
mensely popular wherever known. 

An illustrated pamphlet will be sent on application, with 
full description and history of the pear, and the opinions 
of such men as Prof. Budd, Dr. Hexamer, Parker Earle, 
P. Barry, P. J. Berkmans, Dr. Hoskins, Waldo F. Brown, 
T. T. Lyon, W. Falconer, Storrs and Harrison Co., T. V- 
Munson, H. Engle, Sam’l Miller, E. S. Carman, E. Van 
Deman, etc., etc. 

Single tree by mail, post-paid, $2.50; 3 for $6. Every 
tree sent out is under the seal of our trade-mark. 

To be procured from leading nurserymen, or direct from 


THE IDAHO PEAR CO., 


Tuewiston, Idaho. 





EVERGREENS All nursery grown 
at honest prices. 
Largest stock in the States of Norway, 
White and Hemlock Spruce; Scotch, 
Austrian, White and Mountain 
Pines; Arbor Vitae, Balsam Fir 
and Northern Red Cedar: Eu- 
ropean Larch, White Ash, Ma- 
ples, paulbess*eo. Birches, etc. 










Specialist, Dundee, Tilinois. 
Mention this paper. 








RES. i3 CREENHOUSES. 


TREESANOPLANTS 


We offer for the Sprin trades alarge and fine stock 
oteven oc of T an Ornamental 

Shrub Ss paced veaee, & 
FRUITS, Hedge Plants: Fruit Tree Seed- 
a and i Forest ¥ yaw mocgings, Priced Cata- 
e, Spring free. Established 1852. 


BLOOMINGTON (PHENIX) NURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., Paoprietors, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





WONDERFUL NEW FRUITS. 
Globe, Ford’s Late, White and Wonderful 
Peach, Jessie, Pineapple and Cloud Straw- 
berries; all kinds of Fruit Trees and best 
=] Small Fruits at Fair View Nurseries. Es- 
tablished 1835. Oldest in the State. 
Prgoete and price list free. 
Cc. H. PERKIN - Moorestown, N. J. 











CATARRH 


SURELY 


— 
~— 


if ia 


CURED. 


Nasal Catarrh can be easily, quickly, 
and lastingly cured, providing one KNOWS howe Ide oO 
know how, can do it, and guarantee just such a cure. 
My HEALING CaTarru POWDER (perfectly soluble) 
will positively and effectually cure in a few days only 
any ordinary case not_ complicated with scrofula, 
There is no humbug and no disappointment about it. 
I know what I am talking about, and what I Say isthe 
TRUTH; if not, denounce me in this paper as a fraud. 
Many thousand packages sold in past twelve years, and 
I hereby declare upon oath that I seldom have acom- 
plaint, and do not know of a failure to cure in all that 
time. It is perfectly harmless, safe and pleasant to 
use, clears the head without sneezing, pur fies, heals, 
Stops and cures every discharge from the nose, sweet- 
ens the breath, and cures catarrh in all its stages, A 
package, enough to last two weeks, and more than 
enough to surely and infallibly cure nearly at ron! 
TOD, 





sent post-paid toronly 25 cents by GEO, N. 

DARD, 1226 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. "ion 
been in drug business in Buffalo over 22 years. Have 
my Own good reasons for offering this incomparable 


remedy at so low a price, Mention this paper, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 





tin 


every “einen ‘- y ovate, “exiligirign, ce 





‘Amusement. 


7A greme 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St, Beet Tae 


John Saul’s Washington Nurseries, 


Our Catalogue of New Rare and Beautiful Plants 
for 1890 will be ready in February. It contains a list of 
all the most beautiful and rare greenhouse and hot-house 
plants in cultivation, as well as all novelties of merit, weil 
grown, an‘ at very low prices. Every piant-lover should 
have a copy. 

Orchids.—A very large stock of choice East Indian, 
South American, etc. Also Catalogues of Roses, Orchids, 
Seeds, Trees, etc., all free to applicants. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


“ovat TREES: PLANTS 
GROWN 

Always on hand a finely assorted, large stock of Best 
varieties—new and old—Grape Vines, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Small Fruit Plants, Garden and Flower 
SEEDS. All stock warranted, Write for Fr:e Cata- 
logue. Ag ents wanted. Special inducements offered. 
COE & CONVERSE, Port Atkinson, Wis. 


“The Village Nurseries” 


We are offering a complete line of Nursery stock, but 
call especial attention to our prices on the following stock : 
Extra fine Pear Trees and Apple Trees. 
The Botan or “Abundance” Plum. 
The “Wonderful” Peach, June budded. 
Asparagus, and Berry Plants. 
For prices and descriptive catalogue (free), address 
JOS. H. BLACK & SON, Hightstown, N. J. 


Lorillard Tomato, 


Introduced by us last sea- 
son, is the most solid and 
delicious variety grown ; 
unequalled for forcing or 
garden culture. For 15 
cents we will send, post 
paid, a pkt of the original 
pate seed, and our il- 
u 


A. D. COWAN & CO., 
114 Chambers St. 
P.O. Box 2541, New York. 
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+ HARRIS’ RURAL ANNUAL FOR 1890. + 


72 PAGES, 240 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


We want ONE MEMBER of every family where THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is taken to 
have a copy of the Rural Annual for 1890. If you have not received a copy, please send for it. 
It will be sent FREE, postage paid, by return mail, to all who wish it. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS SEED COMPANY, Moreton Farm, Monroe County, N. Y. 
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CUARANTEED SUPERIOR to any other ee Hehe Rakes 
made. Simple and Strong. Will last a lifetime. 
y Repays Cost Price on 40 Acres. 


Enables 1 man and 
2 boys to put up 
20 tons of 

day. 


OG 

f " : Gathers May 
en Clean im 
oon Price for Introduction. ~ ~~ sii... = awath, 800 Ibs. 

Write at once for posters, circulars, full particulars, ‘Address at a load. 


ACME HAY HARVESTER Go. “Manrrs., PEORIA, ILLS, 




























R E ; D iS rg Soe on 
Absolute Perfection 
for Best Quality Butter. ae 


f BUTTER WORKER | 


~- : Also CHURNS, POW! POWER BUTTER WORK- § 
, ERS, »PRINTERS, SHIPPING BOXES. 
Send alogne < of New and Valu- 
i able toi ate a I, AN #4 bi Cereal pe 
formation for Creamery men and Bu 


A. H. REID; sotn ll (GREAMERY SUPPLIES. 











All my _ Iron 
and Steel is re- j 
IMPROVED rolled and box 
i . : d annealed, well 
m|Best Roof in f S ‘ ainted on 
"| the World. : oth sides 

Suitable forall with the Best 
| classes of of Paint and 
buildings. J Fare Linseed 
Easy put on! 


SYKES IRON ROOFING co., NILES, OHIO. 


Send for Circular and Price List, and mention this paper 









SYKES’ 











\ 
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Imitation is the 
Sincerest Flattery. 


The Stockbridge Special Manures, originated by Prof. Levi Stock- 
bridge, for a long time Professor of Agriculture at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, were the Original Special Fertilizers introduced 
in America, and have stood the test of the field and laboratory, and still 
maintain the lead. Like all good things, they have been extensively 
copied, but the copies have not been equal to the originals in crop-pro- 





ducing power, as the great prize crops the past year have conclusively 
shown, the Stockbridge Manures winning over all other fertilizers in 
these interesting contests. We did not know any of the contestants, 
and the Stockbridge which they used was obtained from our usual sup- 
ply in agents’ hands. 

AS THERE IS NO CHEATING THE PLANT, we are not surprised 
that Stockbridge Manures led in the contest. It is evident that these 
great crops were fed from beginning to end with the proper amount 
of plant food in acceptable, soluble forms. Large quantities of una- 
vailable plant food, costing but little, may deceive chemists into giv- 
ing high analyses and high valuations, but they won’t send up the 
crops. The public may be misled, but the plant never. 

Pamphlets for 1890 and rules for the great potato contest sent free to 
any address. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., Boston and New York, 





































TIN PLATE, 


STEEL PLATE, 
GALVANIZED 
AND COPPER 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE Re 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 


510 East 20th Street, New York City. 
Without any exceptions the BEST IN THE WORLD. 


na NEM HUBER 








Has Patent Return Flue Boiler; Wrought Tron and 
Steel hes Nee the a ngs. between the bear. 
ings of the Hub ; 14-inch Steel Tire; caatienel Sone 
and all Latest Improvements. 8.12 a Pe 


THE HUBER MFG. CO “esesco ti 
BEFORE YOU Buy 
STEAM ENGINE 

BOILER 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE anp PRICES 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











The Most Perfect Price, complete, 


FURROWER §°"'S11. 











Mar 
ANY WIDTH or 
DEPTH of furrow. 
Leaves a mellow 
seed bed. 





steeL. LIGHTNING 





K.C.HAY PR 











865 SEWING jf Send for list of 1000 articles at half 
MACHINE $18] price. CHICAGO SCALECO., Chicago, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Great Work. 


“The American Gardener’s Dictionary ” is really 
the proper title for Henderson’s “ Hand-Book of 
Plants and General Horticulture.” This book was 
completed by the late Peter Henderson in January, 
just before his death, and was regarded with 
special pride by him, as the greatest and final 
effort of his life. Originally issued in 1881, the 
Hand-Book of Plants met with a flattering recep- 
tion, but was too limited in its scope to meet the 
popular requirement and the demands of farmers 
and amateurs, young florists and gardenefs. To 
meet this want, the book is now published as a 
royal-octavo of 528 pages, illustrated with nearly 
one thousand engravings of the plants and systems 
of culture described. 

The arrangement is by the natural system in- 
stead of the Linnzan. All the new genera of any 
importance are included, together with their 
species and varieties, and very complete instruc- 
tions for propagation and culture. Combined with 
botanical and technical accuracy of the work, its 
value is enhanced by the very full instructions 
given for the culture and forcing of all small 
fruits, vines, flowers, bulbs, and all descriptions 
of vegetables. Mr. Henderson has stamped upon 
the work his characteristic thoroughness and 
direct way of stating just how the various plants 
and crops may be cultivated to the best advan- 
tage. The work is destined to fully occupy the 
place which he predicted for it. 

A most valuable feature, not only for amateurs 
but even for experienced gardeners and farmers, 
is the series of tables and memoranda on horticult- 
ural and agricultural subjects with which the book 
is concluded. These are a most interesting and 
useful collection, including hints for farm, garden, 
and horticultural work for each month, tables of 
number and amount of seed, composition and 
value of manures and fertilizers, stock, notes, etc. 
The book also has an excellent glossary. Itis well 
printed, and, as a whole, executed in a manner 
befitting such a standard work. New York: Sold 
by the Orange Judd Co.; $4. 

a 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF JUDGING. A Manual upon 
the scoring of Exhibition Fowls; intended to 
meet the wants of the General Breeder and the 

Exhibitor, as well as the Professional Judge. 

By I. K. Felch and H. S. Babcock. Illustrated by 

J. Henry Lee. Fort Wayne: W. D. Page. 

There is nothing which marks so distinctly the 
intelligence of poultry-fanciers and poultry-raisers 
as the character and amount of publications, serial 
and permanent, devoted to poultry. Inaddition to 
the various manuals, general and special, of which 
enough have been published to form asmall library, 
new editions of the “Standard of Excellence” are 
issued from time to time, as new breeds are admit- 
ted, or changes occur. But the poultry experts are 
not satisfied to simply follow in a blind, arbitrary 
way the rules of the standard, without asking or 
earing why. As the little work in hand remarks: 
“The American Standard of Perfedtion gives the 
rules of the art of judging; the poultry-judge in his 
work in the exhibition room illustrates the appli- 
cation of those rules; but the philosophy of judg- 
ing goes deeper than either the Standard or the 
work of the judge, for it furnishes the reason for 
each of his acts in the application of the Standard 
to the fowls exhibited.” The passage quoted indi- 
cates very clearly the object and scope of the 
work. It treats of every breed recognized in the 
Standard, showing the reasons for “cutting” on 
the scale of points. It is useful and valuable, not 
only for judges at exhibitions but also for all who 


desire to buy, breed, or exhibit fine fowls. Sold 
by the Orange Judd Co. Price $1.00. 
ite 
TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND SPANISH AMERICA. By 
William Eleroy Curtis. Washington: Depart- 


ment of State. 

The author is a special agent of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, and was secretary of the 
Commission of 1884 to visit the Central and South 
American States. He was also in charge of the 
recent excursion given to the delegates of the Pan- 
American Congress through various parts of the 
United States. In this volume he has collected 
facts and statistics bearing upon the subjects, for 
the consideration of which the International Con- 
ference was held upon invitation of our govern- 
ment. The increased attention which is given to 
the subject of trade relations between our country 





and her sister nations of Central and South 
America, gives great interest to the matter set 
forth in this publication. 
a 
A MODERN BEE-FARM, and its Economic Manage- 
ment. By S. Simmons, London. T. Pettitt & Co. 

‘Pp. 195; 8vo. 

Though adapted especially to the British Islands, 
where the conditions of bee-keeping are not all 
similar to those in this country, this comprehen- 
sive work contains much that is equally interest- 
ing on both sides of the Atlantic. Its teachings are 
based on the long, practical experience of the 
author. It is written in very clear, lucid style, 
and finely illustrated with solar prints and wood 
engravings. Sold by the Orange Judd Co. Price $1. 

ae 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE ART OF WOOD-CARVING. 

By M. Louise Bentley. Cincinnati. 

This is a very brief, practical essay on the art of 
which the author is a teacher. It gives general 
directions and several designs. Sold by the Orange 
Judd Co. Price $1. 

<_ 
MERE MENTION. 

Jacks and Jennets. — The annual report of the 
American Breeders’ Association of Jacks and Jen- 
nets, 1890. W. H. Goodpasture, secretary, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Prof. Johnson’s revision of “ How Crops Grow” is 
widely commended by those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to secure advance copies. The book is 
in very active demand. 

The Cornell University Register, 1889-90, contains 
full partiecnlars concerning the great educational 
institution which has grown up at Ithaca, N. Y., 
upon the foundation laid by the late Ezra Cornell. 

The Practical Horse-Shoer (M. T. Richardson) is 
a volume of essays on the various phases of the 
subject from practical horse-shoers. It includes a 
ehapter on ox-shoeing. Sold by the Orange Judd 
Co., New York. 

Proceedings of the National Swine-Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, 1889. The eighth annual meeting at Chicago 
last November was one of the most largely at- 
tended and important ever held by the associa- 
tion. Phil. M. Springer, Springfield, IIl., is secre- 
tary. 

The American Shire Stud-Book, published by the 
American Shire Horse Society. The initial volume 
of this publication is a handsome octavo of 318 
pages. Its admirable arrangement reflects great 
credit upon the secretary of the association, Mr. 
Charles Burgess, of Wenona, III. 

Register of the Michigan Merino Sheep-Breeders’ 
Association. Vol. II. The association was organ- 
ized in 1880, and the first volume of its register was 
issued in 1885. The second volume, just out, con- 
tains 336 octavo pages, well printed and elegantly 
bound. Its arrangement is highly creditable to the 
Secretary, E. N. Ball, and speaks well for the wide- 
awake, enterprising wool-growers of Michigan. 

Wisconsin Farmers’ Institutes, 1889, Bulletin No. 
3. NoState has a more complete and well-organ- 
ized system of agricultural education than Wiscon- 
sin. The extraordinary success which has attended 
the Wisconsin institutes is due, in a large measure, 
to the ability and energy of W. H. Morrison, the 
superintendent. The bulletins of the institutes are 
not only permanent memorials, but are valuable 
text-books of the matters discussed in the insti- 
tutes. 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 
Vinegar and Acetates, Cider and Fruit-Wines: 
Preservation of Fruits and Vegetables by Canning 
and Evaporation; Preparation of Fruit-Butters, 
Jellies, Marmalades, Catchups, Pickles, Mustards, 
ete., edited from various sources by William T. 
Brannt, one of the editors of ‘The Techno-Chemi- 
cal Receipt Book.” It isamagnificent work of 479 
pages, 8vo, covering the whole subject. Sold by 
the Orange Judd Company, $5, post-paid. 

L. H. Bailey, the rising young professor of horti- 
culture at Cornell University, has just completed 
two valuable books. One, “ Annals of Horticulture 


Sor 1889,” is the first of a proposed series of annual 


reports upon progress in the horticultural world. 
It is an idea that reflects more credit on his enthu- 
siasm for horticulture than on his business judg- 
ment, as the field is fully covered by periodical 
literature. Prof. Bailey’s ‘ Horticulturists’ Rule 
Book,” a compendium of practical recipes on allied 
subjects, should find a niche in many a gardener’s 
library. 











—— 
Threatened Extinction of the Buffalo, 


ae perp semis AGRICULTURIST for December 

» was a sketch of the interesting and valuable - 
collection of half-domesticated buffaloes at Sto ns 
Mountain Penitentiary in Manitoba, owned = 4 
Major Bedson, the Warden. By the time that 
paper was in print the lot had been sold 2 
‘‘ Buffalo Jones,” of Garden City, Kansas, for shi 
ment to his buffalo-breeding farm there. But the 
old Adam in these apparently tame creatures a 
not slow to assert itself, and only a portion ze 
them could be got on board the ears. Some i 
that lot were killed on the ears fighting with each 
other in the confined space, and I Suspect the half 
of them have gone under since, when being shown 
in the Middle States, or acclimated in their now 
location. 

In November last, another and final attempt was. 
made to get the remainder inside the stock-yards 
of the Canadian Pacifie railroad at Winnepeg. As 
if scenting their impending destiny, the poor, @x- 
cited animals made frantic efforts to escape, some 
of them going through the high-boarded stockades; 
as if they had been pasteboard. But, by the help 
of cowboys, they were one by one lassoed, thrown 
and hobbled, and by main force put on the cars 
for shipment south. This was done on the first 
days of December, and the valuable collection, 
which included moose-deer, and the silver foxes. 
worth $100 each, got as far south as Farge, North 
Dakota, where they became the property of Col. 
0. P. Davis, who meant to exhibit, and if possible 
breed from them. But the train bearing this 
unique consignment was wrecked in Indiana, and 
only eight out of thirty-three of the buffaloes 
escaped. It will be almost impossible to repair 
this loss, as it is doubtful if they will breed to any 
extent when subjected to the confinement and 
excitement of an exhibition car. There is the 
further risk of more of the old bulls getting killed 
fighting, as they have always done here at certain 
seasons for the supremacy of the herd. It is 
gratifying to be able to state that there is stilla. 
small herd on the estate of Sir Donald Smith, a 
few miles west of Winnepeg, that runs little 
present risk of being taken from their familiar 
haunts. There is a young bull in the herd that 
will be fit to breed from the coming season, and 
from the half-dozen females of the herd, it is 
hoped to have a few calves, from which the 
breed may be sustained. 

RICHARD WAUGH, Manitoba. 


Kind Words. 


Far in Advance.—We enjoy reading the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST very much, and think it far in advance 
of the three other papers that we take. 

C. S. KENT, Chatham Co., Ga. 








Each Number Worth the Subscription Price.— 
I am well pleased with your magazine, though not engaged 
in farming. The knowledge I get from one number is 
worth the subscription price. I wish you continued 
success. JAMES WALSH, Randolph Co., Mo. 





Wants It All The Time.—I ordered with the “ Profits 
in Poultry’ a sample copy of the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST, and was so well pleased with it that I want it all 
the time. The only trouble with it is that it does not 
come often enough. 

Mrs. S. E. CRANMER, Wood Ce., Wis. 


Good Wishes from the Far East.—It is a great 
pleasure to have with us your valuable paper, the AMERI-- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, which in the home land, in days of 
yore, was such a favorite, and which is now more beauti- 
{ul and interesting than ever. Wishing you every success,. 

REV. M. C. WILCOX, Foodeno, China. 





From a Twenty-five Years’ Subscriber.—I con- 
gratulate you on the return to the club rate of $1, and am 
disposed to see if I can get up the old club, or a similar: 
one. Ihave been asubscriber and reader of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for twenty-five years or more. 

JAMES BLACK, Lancaster Co., Penn. 





No Equalin Excellence and Variety.—I am free to 
state that I know of no periodical on agriculture in any of 
the languages (some eight or nine) I have mastered, which 
equals yours in the excellence and variety of matter, in 
beauty of form, and in cheapness. 

PROF. JOSEPH C. CARRIER, Montreal, Canada. 





So Much for Little Money.—I should not like trying 
to do without the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, for the 
cuts showing useful implements are alone worth the cest;. 
and I have the rest, with all its instructive matter, a8 
profit. My wonder is how you can give so much for so 
little; but that is your business, and while you stand it, I. 
can. WILLIAM HOLMES, Scott Co., Ia.. 
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Facts are What You Want, 


A just judge demands them—the case stands upon them: 


steps without them. 
So when you are asked to accept a statement, you are 


titled to every assurance that evidence can give. 
en 

is security in this uncompromising attitude: you 
to expect; there is no misunderstand- 


There 
know exactly what 


ing. : ] 
Faith alone can accomplish w onders. 


But here is something more; knowledge—experience— 
proof. 
So, when Drs. Starkey & Palen say that their Compound 
Oxy gen Treatment is curative and revitalizing, they can 
prove it. 
when they tell you that it not only cures—but cures per- 
gmanently—the most severe and disheartening diseases, 
they can prove that, too. 

Look at the letters opposite: 

There is enough heartiness for any one. 

Well, Drs. Starkey & Palen have thousands of testimo- 
gials equally strong from those wh hav been restored 
‘and revitalized by the use of the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment. 

The question has been asked: “ Howis it possible to get 
0 many hearty indorsements’?” 

Ordinarily it is impossible, but here is the secret in this 

instance: 

Drs. Starkey & Palen, before undertaking any case, get 
a full description of it from the patient, either personally 
or by mail. 

After that they receive regular reports. 

They follow closely every development, and provide for 
veach emergency. 

To do this they have a staff of six skillful physicians 
who make themselves thoroughly familiar with the dis- 
eases and surroundings of all patients who come under 
the'r care. 

So it is from this personabcorrespondence that so many 
testimonials come to Drs. Starkey & Palen. 

They come, however, only by specific permission from 
those who feel grateful for the benefit they have received 
from the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

There are strong reasons to expect that it will cure. 

Here are a few: 

Drs. Starkey & Palen are skillful physicians. 

They are thorough chemists. 

They have dispensed their Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment for more than 20 years. 

It is blood food—nerve nourishment; 

Itisinstantly and easily available; 

Itcures as nature cures; that is tosay: Nature gives 
one strength with which tocombat disease; puts one in a 
condition to resist maladies. 

This is precisely what the Compound Oxygen Treatment 
das done all these years, and is doing now. 

Thecommon sense of this method ought to be its best 
wecommendation. 

The stronger you are—the less will you have of disease 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment makes you strong. 

Over 55,000 invalids have used this remedy. 

More than 1,000 physicians use it in their practice now 

Itis a grand specific for Consumption, Asthma, Catarrh 
Hay Fever, Headache, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism 
Bronchitis, Nervous Prostration, and all chronic and nerv 

-ous disorders. 

This covers considerable ground, you will say;—but all 
the better 

It covers each disease in the same way :— 

Gives you strength—that’s the point :—strength to resist, 

Anything that does that—no matter how general in its 
character it may be—can become beautifully specific. 

Send for Drs. Starkey & Palen’s 200-page book—you will 
get it by return mail—entirely free of charge. 

It will tell you who have been cured—where all these 
‘restored and revitalized men and women live—aad de- 
-acribe the diseases removed. 


ADDRESS: 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 120 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, Cal.; 58 Church 


And no one thinks, these days, of taking any serious 


“DRS. STARKEY & PALEN: 


“In the Spring of 1886 I had a severe attack of 
inflammatory rheumatism, which in a few days was 
complicated with dropsy and asthma. 

“I had the counsel and assistance of eight dif- 
ferent physicians, my son among the number, some of 
them counted among the best of this State and Wie- 
eonsin. But I grew worse daily; I could not lie 
down in bed. I did not have my clothes off, only 
to change them, for several weeks; and finally, had 
not closed my eyes in sleep for over seventy hours. 

“I had to be fanned much of the time to get air 
enough to breathe at all. 

“As a last resort--when I was given less than 
twenty-four hours by two of my most skillful and 
noted physicians to live--my son, Dr. A. W. Powers, 
telegraphed you for your Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

“Tt came on the 12.20 train, and I took my 
first dose. 

“In fifteen minutes I went to sleep soundly for 
five minutes. 

“At night I took another inhalation of the Com- 
pound Oxygen and slept over twenty minutes. 

“In less than a week I could undress and lie in 
bed, bolstered up, and sleep soundly and breathe 
with comparative ease. : 

“From that I grew better. 

“My rheumatism has left me entirely; and last 
fall, at 62 years of age, I passed a good examina- 











tion for life insurance. 
“IT think I owe my life to the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment. 


“Ex-SENATOR C. S. POWERS. 
“Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn., May 6, 1889.” 


SPREE 


“DRS. STARKEY & PALEN: 


“IT ordered your Compound Oxygen Treatment for 
two of our pupils who were suffering with chronic 
nasal catarrh. 

“One of the girls was in such a condition that 
her schoolmates avoided her, and indeed the dis- 
charges from her nose and throat were so offensive 
that I could not, myself, have her near me. 

“She has been using your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment for about three months, and she is so relieved 
that her person is in no degree offensive. 

“She is so grateful for her improvement that a 
few days ago she thanked me beautifully, and said 
she wished to do something for me. 

“The other little girl is entirely relieved. 

“T have used it myself to strengthen my voice, 
successfully, and a sister, also, has been using it 
for a year with wonderfully good results. 


“MRS. MARY DUDLEY, 


“Matron of Deaf and Dumb Institute. 





St., Toronto, Canada. 


“Danville, Ky., May 24, 1889.” 
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MORTHERN GROWN TREES 
Vines, Shrubbery, BULBS and RUSES 


at Wholesale Prices to RETAIL BUYERS. 
We give more for the money than any other 
nursery in America. You cannot afford to do 
without our Catalogue. It tells the whole 
story and will be sent FREE to all who apply. 


§, W. MILLER & 6 | FREBPOUT, ILL- 


WHEEL 
BARROW 


THOMPSON'S: 
T HY “St SI SEE : 
Hungarian Flax, Mil- ( y FEDER and 










\\ 
let, Orchard Grass & Red Top,\ durable in con- 
Any quantity per acre correctly. 
indy weather has no effect on 
the distribution. Noguess work. _ field. Weighs 40 Ibs 
It sows the quantity it is set to sow. Send for circular. 


0.E.THOMPSON & SONS, Ypsilanti, Mich 


struction. Runs 
tight. Best in the 





GRAPE VINES 


at greatly reduced rates, 
< Strawberries. Blackberries abemen 
: » Currants, Wonderful Peach, and other 
GDMDAGD~ Nursery Stock. Prices reasonable De- 
scrip. Catalog.with instructions for planting and pray 
FREE, JOEL HORNER & SON, Delair, Camden Co., 


Six packets choice Flower Seeds; 
Double Asters, 35 varieties, 
| mixed; Improved Sweet Wil- 


liam, 42 varieties; Mist-Flower; German Pansies, etc.; 
for trial to all who send 10 cents for me Floral Catalogue. 
It contains a truly artistic colored plate of rare and 
magnificent Blue and Pink Water Lilies, and 
tells how to bloom them in tubs four months from sowing 
seeds. L. W. GOODELL, Seed Grower, Pansy Park, 
Dwight, Mass. 











rng tect i S SENT S FREE. 
STEWART T'S SELECTED SEEDS 

OWER,CARDEN,F D.Fully Warranted 
4 x STEWART SEED CO. TO GFIELD, OHIO. 


FRELO’S SMALL FRUITS Vines: 


S,-Ornamentals, Crates an 
pend « eee fruit grower, Prices Low. Pee ~ oe 
You save one half by seeing our list. New Fruits 
a Specialty. “The Truth About New Fruits” with 
Illus, Catalogue, Free. €.W. REID, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


Wonderful New Fruits It is an acknowledged 

' ~— we have introduced 

he best new fruits sent out , this year as usual, 

oe something no one else ®, ie new catalogue 

will tell you all about them. Free if you are a subscriber 
of this journal. 

CLEVELAND NURSERY CO., Lakewood, O. 
2 


BERRY BOXES 


and Fruit Packages of all kinds. Send for illustrated 
price list. 


Cc. COLBY. 


co.., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


A NEW POTATO. 


The “ Ideal” is a seedling of the Jersey Peachblow, and 
is} thought to approach nearer perfection than any -here- 
tofore introduced. In order to have it tested thoroughly 
before being offered in bulk, a single tuber will be mailed 
for ten cents, to any person who will promise to report on 


it next October. 
M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, 0 


MAILED ling tie TRE ° 
F R E E V1 INES cad Seenal Winiee” 


The WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


The grandest’ ever 
offered, free with every 
2- dollar order for Seeds. 


Address John G. Hartel, Keokuk, Iowa, for catalogue. 

















~ 





A Catalogue of the Choicest 
mailing size TREES, Flow- 








RAPE-VINES, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits. 
Roses, Che Prices low. Catalogue and _ price list 
free. DANIEL W. BABCOCK, Dansville, N. Y. 


choice STRAWBERRY PLants 


Illustrated and descriptive catalogue free. Send for it. 
W. F. ALLEN Jr., ALLEN, MARYLAND. 


6 pkts. of my choicest Flower Seeds 
10c. Beautiful catalogue free. 
F. B. MILLS, Thorn Hill, N. Y. 


Vine Niagara. or Flowering Hy pee, 
and $6000 A are may all for 10 cents 
GREEN’S NURSERY Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Root Grafts—Everything ! No larger stock 
in U.S. Nobetter. Nocheaper. Pike Co. 
Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 




















PFA a TREE remeees and Retail. Send 
for prices. 

R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Delaware. 

a E R If youlove RARE FLOWERS, 

choicest only, address ELLIS BROS: 








POTATO. Early Six Weeks Market. Guaranteed 
oe” 30 pkts seeds, #1. 10 Roses, $1; 8 Chrys- 
0-day 
J. As RITT & CO., Seedsmen, Indianapolis, Ind. 
to name; Selected Hybridized Seed, 25c. per packet. Tube. 


Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. FREE. 
2 weeks earlier than any other. Yields 420 
bu. per acre—lb, 50c, 2M Ib, $1, by mail; 
anthemums, 50c; 10 Concord Grape-Vines, #1. Best 
Catal ublished, free. Send for it t 
NEW CurnySANTHEMUM 
Choicest Choicest Foreign 8 and American Novelties warranted tra 
rous Begonias of finest strains. Catalogu 2 on application. 
T. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. J. 





| 
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YV|NGFRUIT TREES § 
A I is an absolute necessity. 
Our Perfection Outfit stirs the 
liquid automatically,and will spray 
160 trees per hour. Cheapest and Best. 
Also Outfits for Horse Power. Circulars free. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. Lockport, N.Y, ft 


SPRAY YOUR TREES. 


We make the cheapest and best Soran Pumps in the 
market. Send for illustrated circular. 
RUMSEY & CU., Limited, 





Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





IN Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Fowering Shrubs, Vines, 
etc., mailed free. Address 


TEW PRICE LIST for 1890 of select and rare | 


ta al 


Ca 
sen orBurnes Makin 
JOHN S. CARTER, ‘renal 


————= 
UTTER or 
CHEESE, 


If either, or both, send for 
J.S.CARTER’ Ss inustrat 
Catalogue, which gives full in. 
ormation of latest and best method 
and appliances for making © 
or Butter, from the largest fac. 
tory to the smallest 
arter’s Gream Sunering 


































Syracuse, N. uy, Y; 
















EGGS & FOWLS FOR SALE 


From 4 49 Varieties of Land and W; 
Fowls. "LARGEST RANGE IN OHIO. My 
birds won ov t and AS BL rizes 
in 3 months at 8 State shows. For fu ion 
cription send three 1-cent stamps and get 
€ finest Illustrated Catalogue ~ ang 
‘3 ished, size 8xrz inches, 29 pages, 


S CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, COLUMBUS. 9 











Send ‘stamp for Circular and Price List, 





Chester White, Berks ‘ 
Poland China PIGS Fine ae $ 
ter Dogs, Scotch ate 
Ses mg and B es, 

heep and Poul a 
for sale by W. ‘raltry e a and 4 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pas * 












EDWIN ALLEN, New Brunswick (Nurseries) N. J. 

0 AL in the South along the line of 
HOMES F R the MOBILE & OHIO 
RAILROAD. Cheap lands, good health, good water, 
amid chinate, good markets for your products, and in 
fact all that conduces to success in Agricultural and Me- 
chanical pursuits. You can purchase ROUND TRIP 
LAND-SEEKERS’ TICKETS, VIA the MOBILE 
& OHIO RAILROAD, from ST. LOUIS, Mo., to 
almost any point in our “territory, at “very “low rates, 
GOOD FOR FORTY DAYS from date of sale, with 
privilege of STOPPING OFF AT PLEASURE south 
of the OHTO River. For further information in. regard 
to rates address J. N. EBERLE, Land and Immigration 
Agent, No. 423 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO., or 
G. W. KING, Gen’l Pass. Agt. M. & O.N.R., MOBILE, 
ALA. Addressthe ALABAMA LAND AND DE- 
VELOPMENT CO., or HENRY FONDE, Pres., 
MOBILE, ALA., for circulars 


or other information in regard to IN ALABAMA 
¢ s 


—SUN-LAND. 


“Life in Southern California.” 
~<a — 
Send 20 cents for the two: 


§ TIMES Annual No., (48 | ».) 
LOS ANGELES ; WEEKLY MIRROR, (12).) 

d a publications.) 
Or send ¢2 for the MIRROR 52 weeks (624 large pp). Full 


and valuable information about the most famous section 
of the Union, TIMES-MIRROR CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 








(This compat sold 1026 head for breeding purposes in 






YB EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins Ist 


‘V4SEND FOR DESORIPTION & PRICE OF 





Ohio IMPROVED Chesterst 


WARRANTED CHOLERA PROOF. 






Prizes in U. S, & FoREIGN Coun- 
Tries. 2 WEIGHED 2806 LBs. jj 











4L.B. SILVER CO. CLEVELAND, O. 
Send for facts and mention this paper.) 3 





THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING = 


SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION |! 


FYNHE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thon- 
sands in use. 


F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y, 







SMITH’S 


Illustrated circular free. Address, 





INCUBATORS 


THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL. 
Fifteen years in tg mE operation. 
entire satisfaction. ; 

HE CENTENNIAL CoO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. - 






5,000 in use givin, 
For circulars, address siving: Fe 





IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR = 





1} Carcu- 


—S=S=—— 
Ey ==] dreds in successful operation. Guaranteed é 





lara free® §¢ for Illus Cata. GKO. H. STAHL, Quiney, lll. 








Simple, Perfect and Self-Regulating. Hun. 7 


to hatch larger percentage of fertile gees 
) at less cost than any other hatcher. Send 





The offer by Timothy) 
.Paige, Esq., of his_ cele 
sbrated Fresno —: ——_ 
“Co ounty lands in C 
nia is worthy of Lent 
gation by agriculturists 
Twenty acres of this 
exceptional fruit land will yield an income no 
generally obtainable from ten times tha 
area of land further East. 
10 to 5,000 acre tracts, with perpetual wate 
rights, upon easy terms. 
Maps and all particulars at Morris & Ganse, 
94 Washington § erect, © Chic: 
MOR. sé “GANSE a, 
EDWARD C. KEMBLE, 
Solicitors for Timothy Paige, Esq. 


Fine Farming, Grazing and Fruit- 
wing Lands in Morgan Co., 
‘enn. Timber, Coal, Minerals. Per- 








fect Climate, pure water. Fine building lots 50x132, in 
new Cima eitnukfort $10 Bend 2c stam or descrip- 
tive folder and map. FRANKFORT LAND Cco., 


188 N. Peoria &t., MO er Ti 


SOUTHERN GALIFORNIA GROVES 
Pay #500 Per Acre Annually when mature. 


For full a and Circulars, write to 
. FOUNTAIN & CO., Riverside, Cal. 


FOR BALE. of 5 5 acres each, 
POULTRY FARMS RFs ik 
RB: d.: BYRNES, aumionton, N.J. 











Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
EB. & 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMIS. 
SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving merce advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St.,. N.Y. City 





FREE TO ALL. 

Send your address immediately, on postal card, 
for our 80-page elegantly Illustrated Catalogue, 
describing more than 300 of our Works pertain- 
ing to Rural Life. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 








eC MONITOR INCUBATOR, 






Send for new circular. 
A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Ct. 





KILLIN 


POULTRY 
KNIFE SOc 













Send for 
Caalegee 


oO 
Specialties 








Wm.H.WIGMORE . 


107 S. Sr ST. PHILA. PA. 





RED CAP 


Rocks, W. and Laced Wyandottes, Langshans and Hou- 
dans, $1. 12 B. Turkey eags, £5. 





W. Minoreas and Golden Wyandottes, 13 
y.eggs, #2. B. Minorcas, W. and Barred P. 


Circulars free. 
EIDA, Delaware, N. J. 





FOR POULTRY. Crushed 0y- 7 
BON [ ster Shells, Flint and Beef Scraps. ‘a 
Send for new price list. q 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, Pa. ea 









beh: PE EN IFOwt 
anc 


horns, of purest strains. 
JOS. BOSLER, Jr., Carlisle, Pa. 


plies free. 


25fandotte, Houdan, Lang- 






$1.25 up oe 


shan, S.C. Brown and R. 
( a of $M... = r= 2 





we PLYMOUTH ROCKS and 
Wyandottes eggs from best stock #1. 50 per £58 13, ep 4 
39. Circulars free. T. F. MIL att 







LLER, Mattituck, N 





EGGS 






FOR SALE CHEAP, from 25 varietiesof 
choice stoc k. Send stamp for 20. 0-page cata- 
logue. J. S. SHOEMAKER, Dakota, Ill. 





Ko; —L. Brakme. P. Rock, W. P. k, Hou- 
dan and G i 
Send forcircular. Address A. T. ‘OWENS, Curwensville, 







L. Wyandottes, $1.25 for 13; Rot for 26. 








PIGS, 





Je alv Rough- Coated Collies. Eng- 
Wh thon loss ‘standard Fows s. Tur age 
Ducks, BES. SPRING PIGS ¢ 
pM» 4 Bs year MO BRIS, awit 








. ~. 
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Boihip tyne 


4 





















HE 


RAKES 


———— 


most productive variety of corn known. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











(GOURD VARIETY.) 


GRANDEST CORN ON EARTH! 


IMPROVED SOUTHERN WHITE DENT. 


This corn has been improved by the most careful selection, extending over a period of 20 years. It has 20 to 36 rows, a small cob, large kernels, and is the 
Also the richest in feeding value, and therefore in every respect the most profitable. 


THE GRAND PRIZE CROP OF 255 BUSHELS OF SHELLED CORN ON ONE ACRE, 


whieh took the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize of $500 and the South Carolina Board of Agriculture prize of $500—$1000 in all—for the largest crop of corn 


ever grown, I now offer for sale at prices within the reach of all. Apply with stamp for particulars to 


zZ. J. DRAKE, Drake, Marlborough County, South Carolina. 


[See this number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for complete descriptive article about this marvelous variety.] 














RELIABLE SALESMEN WANTED. 


The unparalled success of our salesmen warrants us in promising permanent employment 
and large profits to all who work for us faithfully. Our Agent & 
instance, has during the past years SOLD THOUSAN 
that he *‘expects to sell more than ever.” 
business. The average sales of our Agent at Hartland, Vt.,amount to #400 per month. His sales 
have run <a —_ as $456in 18 days. ' 
every family in your county write for our con- 
is already supplied with the ARNOLD AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER fidential terms im- 


mediately, before another slips in ahead of you. 


Washington County, Pa., for 
DS of Cookers there. This year he writes 
This speaks volumes for the Cooker as well as the 


r 
We can multiply instances of this kind indetinitely. Unless 


Don’t delay. This will appear but once. 





Address WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 




























THE NEW MODEL 


-OUR 


LATEST ann BEST 


For 
Sim plice 
ity, durae 
bility, and 
qualityofwork 
it is unequaled, 
while for Lightness 
of draft it excels, 
by a large per- 
centage, any other 
,Lawn Mower made. 


Send for circular 
and price-list. 
CHADBORN & 





ROBERT C. REEVES CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Dairy Fixtures, 


Seeds, Fertilizers, etc. 
The ‘NEW MODEL” and * EXCELSIOR” Horse 
and Hand Lawn-Mowers are the best. 
A complete stock of all sizes always on hand. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
185 and 187 Water St., New York City. 





Seed and Horticultural Agency, 


B. K. BLISS, 


Surviving partner of the late firm of B. K. Bliss & Sons, 
New York City, would inform his friends and former 
patrons that he may be found at his office, 


No.7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass., 
where he will be happy to receive their orders as in former 
years, for everything that may be required for the Farm, 
Garden and Orchard. 

Circulars mailed to all applicants. 


PLANTS of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
dozenrates, free by mail. 


Special attention called 
to promising Novelties. Sead for. Price list. Address 


3USH & SON & MEISS ; 
aie vals Bushberg, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


Apply as above. 








THE COMING APPLE. 
Aken Seedling. Bright red, sub-acid, excellent long- 
keeper. Commands highest price in market. Tree, rapid 
Sane ap tenet a trees, 50 cents each. Write 
‘or fuller description. 
THE AKEN SEEDLING CO., Olney, Ill. 





FOREST TREES. 


Catalpa Speciosa, 
White Ash, Europeam 
Pines, Spruces, 


Larch 
' Arbor Vites, etc., etc. . 


R, DOUGLAS & SON, 
Waukegan, tlt 

















Are acknowledged to 
be THE BEST. 
No failure when they are 
5 used, You cannot afford 
to be without our /llustrated 
—_ a CATALOCUE FREE! 
containing all the NOVELTIES in_ Vegetables, 
Flowers, and Field Grains, Oats, Wheat, Potatoes, etc. 
Address §.F.LEONARD, 149 W. Randolph St., Chicago, tI!. 


S FF D B with care. 
Suitable for 
market meype ga White Cory 
\Corn, best of all early. Peas, 
Onions, Potatoes, Cabbage, Field 
and Ensilage Corn, home grown, 
Tomatoes, Beans, Squash, Celery, 
U best market garden Strawberries. 
vdahll iees 12 Specialties in Flower Seed 
Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, 
: Verbenas, Carnations, Petunias, 
Hollyhock, Primulas, Nasturtium, Poppies, Phlox, Zunias. 
Choice strain of Florist flower seed. 
Carnations, Verbenas, Geraniums, 
a Coleus, for bedding in large quantities. 
1,000,000 Strawberry plants; 20 best varieties. Ada 
Spaulding Chrysanthemums. Winning the Hatrison 
cuv 1889. Large catalogue describing over 2,000 varieties 
of seeds and plants, free, if you name paper. 


C. E. ALLEN, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 












I offer are 
grown and 
selected 












FOR SPRAYING FRUIT TREES 
The LEWIS PUMP is the Best. 
Will Thoroughly 2n"°x.2. Orchard per Day. 


Endorsed by the Leading Entomologists of the 
United States. 





ce TE BAAR SY Bi Gt cael 


It makes 3 complete polished brass machines (see cut). 
To introduce, I will ssnd_ a Sample Fump, express 
aid, for %5.50, and will also give a valuable illustrated 
Book (just published) containing the latest and best re- 
ceipts for destroying insects of all kinds, toeach purchaser 
ofapump. The receipts alone are well worth $5. Pum 
willthrow water 50to60feet. Myagentsare making $1 
to #20 per day. They sell rapidly. Send for Ilustrated 
Catalogue, Price-list and Terms. GOODS GUARANTEED 
AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY REFUNDED. Address 
P. C. LEWIS, Lock Box T, Catskill, N. Y. 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 


Descriptive Catalogue showinghundreds of cases 
where one man has sawed from 4 to 9 cords 
ina day, sentfree. A new filing tool adapted 
to all cross-cut saws accompanies each machine. 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., Chicago, I!l- 











SM { Plants, Vines, &c. Best varieties, 
SMALL FRUITS | voth'New and Old, at reatonabie 





RUIT TREES—Japan Plums, Russian A pri- 
cots,and Burnbam sweet apples a specialty. Price list 
free. C. B. BALDWIN, Thomaston, Ct. 


Four Splendid Books for Boys, 


- By CAPT. MAYNE REID, 


The King of Story-Tellers. 


These four volumes contain 1415 pages, hand- 
somely printed in clear type on good book-paper, 
with numerous wood-cut illustrations. They are 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


The Desert: Home 


is his greatest story and it gives a most vivid and thrii- 
ling account of the wanderings and adventures of a lost 
family in and about the _—_ American Desert. It isa 
capital book for boys, and the accuracy of the facts is un- 
doubted, as the writer spent several years among the Red 
River Indians. The story is alsoinstructive and holds 
its readers spell-bound. 


The Plant Hunters. 


A vivid description of adventures among the Alps of 
India, the stupendous mountains of the Himalayas. 


Afloat in the Forest, 


A story of hair-breadth escapes amid the boundless 
floods of an inundated forest on the borders of the Amazon, 


Ran Away to Sea. 


A thrilling tale of a boy who left his home and be- 
came a sailor; sailing through many latitudes and encount- 
ering many vicissitudes. . 

Either of these volumes sent post-paid for $1 or given 
for 3 subscribers. The set of four, $3 post-paid, or given 





for 9 subscribers, or for 4 subscribers and $1.50 addit onal. 


Quince Culture 


A Hand-Book for the Propagation and Culti- 
vation of the Quince, 


— OONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF —— 
Varieties, Diseases, and Insect Enemies. 
With Numerous Engravings. 

By W. W. MEECH, A.M. V.D.M. 


Honorary Member of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


Grasses of Noth America 


FARMERS AND STUDENTS. 


By W. J. BALL, M. A. M. 8¢., Ph. D,, 


Professor of Botany and Forestry in Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


Orange Judd Co., 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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THE SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST, 


Rewritten, Enlarged, and Brought Fully Up to the Present Time. 
BY ANDREW S. FULLER. 


ILLUSTRATED! 


This is the first work exclusive- 
ly devoted to Small Fruits, and 
it continues to be the recognized 
authority. It is equally adapted 
to the needs and requirements of 
the private cultivator and the 
market grower. 


This book covers the whole 
ground of propagating Small 
Fruits, their Culture, Varieties, 
Packing for market, etc. While 
very full on the other fruits,the Cur- 
rants and Raspberries have heen 
more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and in this important 
part of his book the author has had 
the invaluable council of Charles 
Downing. The chapter on gather- 
ing and packing the fruit is a val- 
uable one,‘and in it are figured all 
the baskets and boxes now in com- 
mon use. 





PRICE, POST-PAID, $14.50. 
This book is very thoroughly 

and finely illustrated, and makes 

an admirable Companion for the 


Grape Culturist, by the same 
author. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—BARBERRY. 
CHAPTER II.—STRAWBERRY. 
CHAPTER IIT.—RASPBERRY. 
CHAPTER IV.—BLACKBERRY. 
CHAPTER V.—DWARF CHERRY, 
CHAPTER VI.—CURRANT. 
CHAPTER VII.—GOOSEBERRY. 
CHAPTER VIII.—_CORNELIAN 
CHERRY. 
CHAPTER IX.—CRANBERRY,. 
CHAPTER X.—HUCKLEBERRY., 
CHAPTER XI.—SHEPERDIA. 
CHAPTER XII.—PREP ARATION 
FOR GATHERING FRUIT. 








PETER HENDERSON’S WORKS. 





Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 
NEW EDITION. 
Entirely Re-written and Greatly Enlarged. 

The standard work on Market and Family Gardening. The suc- 
cessful experience of the author for more than thirty years, and 
his willingness to tell, as he does in this work, the secret of his 
success for the benefit of others, enables him to give most valu- 
able information. The book is profusely illustrated. By 
PETER HENDERSON. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 
NEW EDITION. 
Re-written and Greatly Enlarged. 


A guide to the amateur in the fruit, vegetable, and flower garden, 
with full directions for the greenhouse, conservatory and win- 
dow garden. It meets the wants of all classes in country, city 





aut @ See > ee 


and village who keep a garden for their own enjoyment rather 
than for the sale of products. By PETER HENDERSON. Finely 
illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 


Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and Cultivation of Florists’ 
Plants. In this work, which has everywhere become so deserv- 
edly popular, not only is the whole “‘ art and mystery ” of pro- 
pagation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work is 
not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s wants 
are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very complete 
treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or in the open 
air, suited to those who grow flowers for pleasure, as well 
as those who make them a matter of trade. By PETER HEN- 
DERSON. Beautifully Illustrated. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 





NEW HAND-BOOK OF PLANTS, 


Re-written, Enlarged, and Illustrated. 


This new edition comprises about fifty per cent more genera 
than the former one, and embraces the botanical name (accentuated 
according to the latest authorities), derivation, natural order, etc., 
together with a short history of the different genera, and concise 
instructions for their propagation and culture. A valuable feature 
of the book, particularly to amateurs, is the great care that has 
been given to obtain all the leading local or common English 
names, together with a comprehensive glossary of Botanical and 
Technical terms. Plain instructions are also given for the cultiva- 
tion of the principal vegetables, fruits and flowers—both for the 
Amateur, Florist, and Market-Gardener—particularly full instruc- 
tions on forcing Roses, Bulbs and other plants used for cut flowers 
in winter, also Tomatoes, Grapes, Cucumbers, Mushrooms, Straw- 
berries, etc., together with comprehensive practical directions 
about soils, manures, roads, lawns, draining, implements, green- 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 75! 





house buildings, heating by steam and hot water, propagating by 


| seeds and cuttings, window gardening, shrubs, trees, etc. In short, 


everything relating to General Horticulture is given in alphabetical 
order, in a way so complete as to make it, as a book of reference, 
equally as valuable as encyclopedias of gardening four times its 
size. It contains about 800 illustrations. $4.00 


How the Farm Pays. 


The experience of forty years of successful Farming and Gardening. 
By Wm. CRozIER and PETER HENDERSON. Cloth, 8vo. $2.50 


Henderson’s Garden and Farm Topics. 


By Perer HENDERSON. It treats of Popular Bulbs and their Cul- 
ture, Greenhouse Structures and Modes of Heating, Manures and 
their Modes of Application, etc., etc. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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“Seasonable Books, 








Barry’s Fruit. Garden. 


A standard work on Fruits and Fruit Trees; the 
author having had over 30 years’ practical ex- 
perience at the head of one of the largest nur- 
series in this country. New Edition, revised up 
to date—invaluable to all Fruit-growers. By P. 
BARRY. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 


Bailey's Field Notes on Apple Culture. 


By PROF. L. H. BAILEY, JR. A most useful and 
thoroughly practical book, written by one who 
understands the subject of which it treats. 
Cloth, 12mo. ze 


Black’s Cultivation of the Peach and the 
Pear on the Delaware and Chesa- 


peake Peninsula. 
By JoHN J. BLACK, M. D. With a Chapter on 
Quince Culture, and the Culture of some of the 
Nut-bearing Trees. With Plates. Cloth, Large 
12mo. $1.50 


Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 


A practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Grape-Vine, in each Department of Hot-House, 


Cold Grapery, ete. By WM. CHORLTON. Illus- 

trated. Cloth, 12mo. 75¢ 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America. 


The Culture, Propagation, and Management, in 
the Garden and Orchard, of Fruit Trees gener- 
ally, with descriptions of all the finest varieties 
of fruit, native and foreign, cultivated in this 
country. By A. J. DOWNING. Revised by 
CHARLES DOWNING. With nearly 400 outline 
Illustrations of Fruit. 8vo. $5.00 


Fuller’s Small-Fruit Culturist. 


By A. S. FULLER, author of “ Practical Forestry,” 
“Grape Culturist,’’ ete. New edition. The stan- 
dard authority upon small fruits. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. $1.50 


‘ ' ‘ 

American Grape-Growing and Wine- 
making, 

By GEORGE HUSMANN, Napa City, Cal. New 
and revised edition. No one stands higher as an 
authority upon grape-growing and wine-mak- 
ing than Prof. Husmann, and we have here a 
record of his own experience, and also that of 
others of high reputation. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1.40 





Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 


This is one of the very best of works on the Cul- 
ture of the Hardy Grapes, with full directions 
for all departments of Propagation, Culture, 
ete., with 105 excellent Engravings, illustrating 
Planting, Training, Grafting, ete. By A. S. FUL- 
LER. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Culturist. 
A practical little work, meeting with universal 
favor. Re-written and Enlarged. By A. S. FUL- 
LER. 25¢ 


Fulton’s Peach Culture. 
This is the only practical Guide to Peach Cul- 
ture on the Delaware Peninsula, and is the best 
work upon the subject of Peach-growing for 
those who would be successful in that culture in 
any part of the country. It has been thorough- 
ly revised, and a large portion of it re-written, 
by Hon. J. ALEXANDER FULTON, the author, 
bringing it down to date. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. 


This book contains a fund of very valuable in- 
formation on Special Fruits not to be found in 
other popular works on fruit-growing. By 
HELEN HARCOURT. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 


My Vineyard at Lakeview. 


Giving an account of the processes actua}ly fol- 
lowed in celebrated Grape Regions in Western 
New York, and on the shores and islands of 
Lake Erie. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 


Elliott’s Hand-Book for Fruit-Growers. 


By F. R. ELLIOTT. With 60 Illustrations. Paper, 
60c; Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 


Teaching how to raise Pears intelligently, and 
with the best results; how to find out the char- 
acter of the soil, the best mode of preparing it; 
the best varieties to select under existing con- 
ditions, the best mode of planting, pruning, fer- 
tilizing, grafting, and utilizing the ground 
before the trees come into bearing, and finally 
of gathering and packing for market. Illus- 
trated. By P. T. QUINN, Practical Horticultur- 
ist. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 


Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden. 


On the Culture of Pyramidal and Bush Fruit 
Trees. Dwarf Apples and Pears are beautiful 
ornaments, besides being useful in giving 
abundant crops of fruit; they can be grown in 
Small Gardens and City Yards, and be readily 
removed. Root Pruning is fully explained. 





There are directions, also, concerning Dwarf 
Cherries and Plums, Figs and Filberts. By 
THOMAS RIVERS. ‘Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 


Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist, 


Containing practical directions for the Propa- 
gation and Culture of all Fruits adapted to the 
United States. It is a guide in the management 
of the nursery, garden, and orchard, and assists 
in the selection of the best varieties for cultiva- 
tion. Illustrated with 508 accurate figures. By 
JOHN J. THOMAS. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 


White’s Cranberry Culture. 


Contents :—Natural History—History of Cultiva- 
tion— Choice of Location— Preparing the 
Ground—Planting the Vines—Management of 
Meadows—Flooding—Enemies and Difficulties 
Overcome—Picking—Keeping—Profit and Loss— 
Letters from Practical Growers—Insects Injuri- 
ous to the Cranberry. By JOSEPH J. WHITE, a 
Practical Grower. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
New and Revised Edition. $1.25 


Webb’s Cape Cod Cranberries. 


By JAMES WEBB. A valuable Hand-book by a 
successful cultivator of Cranberries, who thor- 
oughly understands the subject upon which he 
writes. Illustrated. Paper, 12mo. 40c 


The Olive, 


Its Culturé, in Theory and Practice. By ARTHUR 
TAPPAN MARVIN. Finely illustrated with 16 
plates. CYoth, 8vo. $2.00 


Quince Culture. 


An Illustrated Hand-book for the Propagation 
and Cultivation of the Quince. By W, W. MEECH. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 


Insects Injurious to Fruits. 
By WM. SAUNDERS, F. R. S. C., etc. Illustrated 
with 440 woodcuts. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 


California Fruits, and How to Grow Them. 


A Manual of Methods which have Yielded 
Greatest Success, with lists of varieties best 
adapted to the different districts of the state. 
By EDWARD J. WICKSON. Cloth, 8vo. $3.00 


Henderson’s Hand-Book of Plants. 


A Concise and Comprehensive Dictionary of 
Plants, with Instructions on Propagation and 
Culture. Cloth, Large 8vo. $4.00 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue of over 300 Books mailed post-free to any address. 


ORANGE JUDD 


Co., 


ublishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life 
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A NEW ATLAS OF THE WORLD |FOR 
AND THE ONLY 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 1 YEAR $1.75 


EVERY PERSON who reads the current literature of the day needs a concise, accurate and comprehensive Atlas of the World, for the purpose of g 
“ : eographi- 









— 






cally locating the stirring events with which the world teems, and of which we learn, almost coexistent with their occurrence, through the electric currents that now gird) a 
the globe. We live in an age of intelligence—an age of multiplied means for acquiring knowledge—an age that condemns ignorance because of these numerous sources of ais . ; 
so freely and widely diffused. If you wish to keep abreast of the times, by accurately locating in your mind every violent upheaval of the earth, the m: - 
of contending armies where war exists, the progress of scientific explorers in unknown lands, or the happenings and accidents constantly celal 
every part of the world, you should have at hand a copy of the “ Peerless Atlas of the World.” Never before has so valuable an Atlas been offered in this pis B 









Through special arrangements with the publishers, we are enabled to offer it on the above liberal terms. 
The Atlas and papers all sent by mail, postage prepaid. 


As a Concise and Intelligent Epitome of the World, it is Equal to Any $10.00 Atlas, 








































All Maps are Handsomely Colored 


With the Peerless Atlas you ean Keep 
most of them in 6 Colors, 


: Abreast of the Times. 


You can Locate the Occurrences of the 


World, and Note the Progress of the In- Larger and Better Maps of the Prin- 


qi of Each State. 
a The Popular and Electoral Votes for Pres- 
# 





a trepid Explorers. Q i cipal States than Atlases costing 4 
i It gives a Classified List of all Nations of & $10.00. 
re the Earth, with Form of Government, i " s : 
: Geographical Location, Size and Popu- Oo} Colored County Maps of All the 
e lation. 3 \ States and Territories. 
r: Population of Each State in the Union for All Countries on the Face of the . 
the Past 50 Years. Lyf Earth are Shown. s 
Population and County-Seat of Each By : 
: Saente. Ta The Latest Railroad Maps, 
ee A Condensed History of Each State in the i Rivers and Lakes are Accurately “ 
“a Union. Ww) Located. . 
iB Number of Miles of Railro: d in each State. S| All the Large Cities of the World BR 
6 The Peculiarities of Soil and Climate, to- [7% i ace Ghown on the Mabe. 4 
re gether with the Chief Productions’ i a 
; Principal Industries and Wealth of Each he The Important Towns and Most of a 
if State. ‘ the Villages of the United States 7 
4 The Educational and Religious Interests I are Given on the Maps. a 





ident in 1880, 1884 and 1888, by States. 


THE HANDSOME ] 
COLORED MAPS 


A List of all the Presidents of the United 

ie) States. 

The Agricultural Productions of the 
United States. 


The Mineral Products of the United States. 


PEERLESS 


are large, full page, with a number 
of DOUBLE-PAGE MAPS to repre- 
sent the most important States of 
our own country. a 


The Homestead Laws and Civil Service 
Rules. 
ie And Much Other Information that Should 
a: be in Every Home, Store, Office and 
‘ Counting-Room. 








Size, Open, 14 by 22 Inches; Closed, 14 by 11 Inches. 


a s 8 © a 5 s 2 ; 
: he Great Mass of Information Contained in the Descriptive and Historical Pages of the Peerless Atlas 
BS 4 
‘ ij ) . * bd: 
; Constitutes a Whole Library in Itself. 
te So compact has been the arrangement of this matter that only a careful investigation will reveal the large amount of valuable information given, all so grouped and classified 
a that any part of it may be found with a moment’s search. 
ia 
y HOW THE ATLAS CAN .BE OBTAINED. 
; i 
a ‘ On receipt of only #1.75, we will send this Atlas post-paid, together with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, or we will present it to any one sending us a club of $ 
a yearly subscribers. We offer it only as above advertised. If your subscription is already paid for this year, you can have it extended from expiration, or you can have the subscrip- 
‘4 tion sent to some other address. 


Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter. Make all money or express orders and checks payable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST- 


Postage stamps taken for fractional parts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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A SET OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


IN TWELVE LARGE YOLUMES 


Given to any one sending a club of THREE subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist. Or, for $2 we will send Dick- 
ens’s Works post-paid to any post-office in the 
United States and include 


A Yeat’s Subscription to the American Agriculturist Free. 













Ske: 3 
































ZZLEWIT 


ee The Twelve Volumes contain the following world-famous works, each 
qi one of whichis published Complete, Unchanged and 


BARNABY RUDGE & GHRISTMAS STORIES. 


THE OLD 


& The popularity_of Dickens is ever increasing, and every person should 
bi own a fal set of his works. His books teem with shafts of eparkling wit, 
” touches of pathos, thrusts of satire. They abound in humor, masterly delinea- | 
tion of character, vivid descriptions of places and incidents, thrilling and | ] | | 
skilifully-wrought eek go Each “yo - ne enens J ony geen —e characters are | a 
iginal and real as well as quaint and grotesque; he unmasks vice in all its = i! : t 
‘ forts. The lights and shadows of life are delineated ina thrilling and dra- =p ss ES Ges TS = 
i i matic style. Sp ute STG man Tt ‘ Q 
_ The set of Dickens’s Works which we offer above is handsomely printed from entirely new plates made for this edition, and with new type. Bear in 
2 mind that we offer not a single volume, but the entire set of 12 volumes, neatly bound in paper covers, with a year’s subscription to the 


oS | 
uF a 
| Ae 
Ei x vl 
4 absolutely Unabridged: ay” bt 
: zi S| o. 
i Be " a e ° xii > Ps | 
; 3 David Copperfield. Pickwick Papers. : Wo i 
oe Martin Chuzzlewit. Barnaby Rudge and Christmas Stories, vill =|] Bow: 
- aq Nicholas Nickleby. Oliver Twist and Great Expectations, ps De sat 
4 3 Dombey and Son. The Old Curiosity Shop and the Un- | il }2 
i, Bleak month commercial Traveler. al >i i= 
3 a Little Dorrit. | A Tale of Two Cities, Hard Times, z= Vi <i 
: 2 Our Mutual Friend. and The Mystery of Edwin Drood, Fl oil 122 
ai | 0. | 
ul een 


OLIVER TWIST. & GREAT EXPECTATIONS. | 


-ATAL 


RUT 
































q 4 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, for only $2, which is only 50 cents more than the regular subscription price of this magazine. 
; q Our readers, therefore, practically get a set of Dickens’s Works in twelve volumes for only 50 cents. 
¥ COMPLETE 25 IN ALL 3. KENILWORTH. 21. WOODSTOCK. 
s ] ] 4. GUY MANNERING. 22. FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
3 a ¢ s 5& ANTIQUARY. 23. ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. 

. a ven OF On h | Stil ers 6. ROB ROY. 24, COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 

; a 4 7 OLD MORTALITY. 25. SURGEON’S DAUGHTER. 
a ; Next to Dickens’s works those of Scott k in i t . 

: Next to ‘kens’s work of Scott rank in import- 9 BLACK DWARF. 

ance and popularity. The Waverly Novels occupy : we will send the complete set of 25 Nove 

oa wrique place in literature. Scott’s masterful delineation 10. HEART OF MID LOTHIAN. FOR $2.50 made intol2 handsome 12mo books, 

ow R of human character and depiction of marvelous scenes 11. THE MONASTERY. print, good paper, and neatly bound in paper covers, in- 

on from common life have never been surpassed. His works 12. THE ABBOT. cluding one year’s che to the AMERICAN AGRI- 
a ‘4 are singularly and strikingly original. A complete set of > , CULTURIST. | FOR ONLY 93.25 we will seed ihe 2 
‘, 3 The Waverly Novels should occupy an honored place 13. THE PIRATE. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for two years and this set 
a * in every ibesry. a = pr . has neee so high 14. FORTUNES OF NIGEL. pa peda pit toa py Ba and subscription sent ; 
yl 4 as to place these matchless volumes beyond the reach 15. PEVERIL OF THE PEAK sy n 
5 a asses. 2 ss - When the fact is considered that the common cloth 

. | ——, 16. QUENTIN DURWARD. tion of WAVERLY sells everywhere at $10 the linmensity : 
* ‘ Li t f th W | N | 17%. ST. RONAN’S WELL. of our offer may be more appreciated. This set of novels a 
Rs % iS 0 f aver J ove S. 18. RED GAUNTLET. pages ye Low meg g sooner aT gneve ems ei a 
s, 4 aoe a ‘ 0 ; ow Good! How a ‘a 
y e 1. WAVERLY. 19. THE BETROTHED. member, there are no additional expenses; we de ver the Be 
a , 2, IVANHOE. 20. THE TALISMAN. set FREE to each subscriber. % 
. « P ee eee me Sen ee 3 eR oe ee ee a ee ee aot % 








7 —A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE A SET OF THE CELEBRATED | 


LEATHERSTOCKING TALES OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 7 








It is a matter of national pride that Cooper’s Novels are so bebe read oon 
They are wonderfully interesting and true to life, and a perusal of them Ba . 
will enable the reader to form a better idea of the manners and customs, es. 








as well as the struggles and trials of our country in its early history, tham 
can be had from any other source. 


LASTor tne MOHICANS ¢ nessa COOPER'S LEATHERSTOCKING TALES 


*: THEDFERSLAYER C00 2am” | sre Romantic, Exciting and Graphically Written, , Those whe enjoy reading 
4 . é jit a S | i 0. evolu ionary imes and of stories 0 a § ? 





methods of War, with their peculiar habits and customs, should read these a 
most thrilling and fascinating of Cooper’s Novels. % 


“THEDATHFINDER CODA Wessagsten-s Never before has the Chance been offered to get them upon 
oe ee Syn | such favorable terms. 


FOR ONLY $1.75 
<3 We will send the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for One Year and 


the set of COOPER’S FAMOUS LEATHERSTOCKING TALES, 


In Five Large-Type Volumes, as follows: 


THE PRAIRIE. THX PATHFINDER. THE PIONEER. THE DEERSLAYER. THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


These books are well printed and well bound, in paper covers, and contain about 500 pages each. Cooper’s celebrated novels have never been offered 
before as a premium by any newspaper, and we trust that our readers will recognize in a substantial and liberal manner our. ENTERPRISE and LIBER- 
ALITY. All books and papers are sent free of all postage or transportation charges. 

Send your order and subscription at once, that you may enjoy these Works at the earliest opportunity. 

Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter. Make all money or express orders and cheeks payable to the AMERICAN 
AGRicuuTuRIST. Postage stamps taken for fractional parts of a dollar. ’ 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 751! Broadway, New York. 
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THE HAND-EMBROIDERER, oF'rurce susscriseee 


Work at Home That Pays Better Than Short-hand or Type-writing, am 


Any lady seeing the exquisite and neat embroidery made with this machine, and the simplicity and ease 
with which the work is done, would not leave without taking one with her. It is the neatest and most perfect hand 
implement we ever saw. The embroidery it makes is handsomer than the same work can possibly be done 
by hand. It will do as much in one hour as can be done in ten hours working in the old way with an ordinary 
needle. 

‘The Hand-Embroiderer is a New Machine for doing Colored Embroidery by hand. It is specially de- 
signed to work fine silk and other embroidery threads, arrasene, filloselle, etc., such as have never before been wrought 
by mechanical means. These threads it will work beautifully, and its work with some of them, notably arrasene, is 

handsomer than the same pattern worked with this materiaPean be made with an ordinarygneedle. 
Work done with it can be shaded as delicately as in hand work and the implement can be 
so adjusted as to embroider large or small designs with equal success. 2 : 
tis a beautiful hand implement, full nickel plated, with ebony handle, is made of the best 
of materials, and will last for years. 
It is very simple in construction and easily operated. Any lady who can learn to use a sew- 
@ ing-machine can work it successfully with a very little practice. FULL DIRECTIONS GO FREE 
WITH EVERY MACHINE. 
Our lady friends who have long been wishing to decorate their homes and 
their apparel with handsome embroidery, but who have been unable to do so for 
lack of time in which to do the work can gratify their desires in this direction by 
using this ingenious implement, which will do the work in ONE-TENTH the time 
it would take to doit in the old way. Experts can command an income from sale 
of their work equal to that paid to short-hand and type-writers or dress-makers. 


WHAT THE LADIES SAY. 


“ The work of the Hand-Embroiderer is beautiful, and it is perfectly wonderful 
that such an effect can be produced by mechanical means.”—{ Mrs. R. H. Whitman, New 
Decatur, Ala. 

“Thad no trouble in learning to work the Hand-Embroiderer, and in getting it 
to do all that is claimed for it. I am delighted both with the machine and its 
work.’’—[ Miss Della Allen, Russell, Kan. 

“T have a pattern of Golden-Rod worked with arrasene on plush, that it took 
me two days to work by hand. The same werk can be done with the Hand-Em- 
broiderer in about an hour, and as well done as if it were hand-made.”—Mrs. M. A. 
Wood, Pacific, Mo. 

“IT am delighted with the Hand-Embroiderer. I have three daughters who em- 
broider by hand beautifully, but they all say they will no longer devote time to 
working the old way since they can do such lovely work so much more rapidly 
with the Embroiderer.’’—[{Mrs. A. G. Edwards, Mobile, Ala. 

A ladv who writes that she is more than sixty years old, but who still delights in 
doing fancy work, says; ‘I find it very easy to learn to operate the Hand-Embroiderer, 
and it much more than fills my expectations which were based on what I had read about 
the machine.”—{Mrs D. S. Risinger, Pekin, Il. 


The regular price of this Machine is $3, but we offer it, together with a Year’s Subscription to the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST (new or renewal), for ONLY $1.75, thus giving the value of $4.50 FOR ONLY $1.75, 








Our New Mammoth Double Stamping Outfit. 


Contains 150 Patterns. Sent Free for a Club of 3 Subscribers. 


Thousands of our lady readers who have obtained one of our stamping outfits will be pleased to learn that we have prepared this new and larger one. 
This outfit is made up for our exclusive use, and contains larger patterns and a much better variety than is contained in _ outfits heretofore offered. We 
know it will more than please every one who secures it. This new outfit contains the following patterns, both large and small : 














Uj 








Alphabet of 26 letters, height two inches. 
Lovely Rosebud Design, 614x4. 
Bracket Lambrequin Design, 17x7. 

“ “ “ 16x73. 
Braiding Design, 814x212. 
Border Design, Acorns, 141x414. 
Bluobird, 3x4. 
Corner of Wild Roses and Forget-me-nots, 


7x7. 

Daisies, 6x4. 

Forget-me-nots, 412x212. 

Grapes, 3x3. 

Lilies-of-the-valley, 5x31. 

Pond Lilies, 7x6. 

Scarf Design, Daisies and Wheat, 714x514. 

Splasher (outline). A Morning Tub, 21x8. 

Spray, Wild Roses, Daisies and Forget-me- 
nots, 434x234. 

Scarf Design, Wild Roses, 9x7. 

Scarf Design, Morning Glories, 16x8. 

Strawberry, 4x3. 

Tidy Design, Blackberries, 10x5. 

Tulips, 10x7. 

Tinsel Cord Design, 20x5. 

Woodbine, 44%x3. 

Wheat, 41/x21/o. 

Wild Roses, 514x41p. 

Boome of Daisies, Lily-of-the-valley, and 
Wild Rose, for Kensington Embroidery, 


x6. 
Cluster of Wild Roses, for Kensington 
Painting, 5x51. 





Outline Designs for Tidies; Boy with Cane» 
8x7; Old Lady, 3x10; Girl with Muff, 2x6. 

Half-Wreath of Wild Roses, for Pillow- 
Shams, etc., 5x81. 

Autumn Leaves, for Lustra Painting, 3x51. 

Strips for Skirts, Table-covers, etc.; Acorns, 
2inches wide; Ferns,1 inch wide; Violets, 
Linch wide; Daisies, Bachelors’-Buttons, 
Rosebuds, etc., 21% inches wide; two- 
inch = of Wheat, with scallop; Rose- 
bud and W heat, 11% inches wide; Scallop, 
114% inches wide. 

ee of Coxcomb and Ferns, 5x5. 

Elephant, 112x3. Fish, 1x21. 

Bunch of Daisies, 3x41. 

Forget-me-nots, 2x8. Holly, 31/xé6. 

Bird, 34ox44. Tulip, 11x21. 

Wild Rose and Lily-of-the- valley, 2x4. 

Peaches, 3x3. Beetle, 11/x2. Owls, 11x83. 

Anchor, 142x2l%. Kittens, 114x3. 

Mouse, 114x214. Frog, 114x3. 

pconeagg pr 1x3 ~=Butterfiv, 12x14. 

Rooster, 1142x1144. Golden-Rod, 1x31. 

Rose, 1x2. For get-me-nots, 1x2. 

Cherries, 3x3. ild Rose, 2x21. 

Sunflower, 1x1¥%. Fuchsias, 3x3. 

Daisies and Ferns, 21x51. 

Starflower, 21x31. 

Daisy, 142x2. Dog, 11x3. 

mes | Pattern, 21% inches wide, and 
other designs for Crazy Patchwork, etc. 


All the above patterns are made in an artistic manner, especially for us. You will find them to be just what you need, and they will more than please 


. With each outfit we also include the foll 
ees: one box Powder; one Stamping-Pad ; one 


ean find a rapid sale for all the fancy-work articles you make. 
We give in this 


Two Outfits in One for the Price of One Alone. 


The patterns in this outfit have heretofore sold for $1.50. We offer it for sale for only $1, post-paid, or it will be presented any one ye eng or 


@ year’s subscripti 


be given for a club of three subscribers as advertised above. 


Remit 


Make 


by postal note, c 


all 


orders payable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


owing :—One tube Ingalls’ Stamping-Paint, used for stampin 
Book of Full Instructions for using this outfit; one Illustrated 


on to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, new or renewal, providing 10 cents extra is sent to pay mailing expenses ($1.60 in a 


plush, velvet, felt, etc.; one Stamping- 
ook telling how to make all the popular 


Wi th this outfit you can make money by doing stamping for others. You can also adorn your home with many beautiful articles of embroidery, or you 


, or it will 


heck, draft, money cr express order or by registered letter. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York, 
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PREMIUM NO, 367. 


MOODY'S TAILOR SYSTEM 
OF DRESS-GUTTING. 


Specially Adapted to Home Dress-Making. 


The standard System of Dress- 
cutting of the civilized world, by 
which the merits of all other sys- 
tems are judged. Scientific 
in its construction, and artistic 
in execution, it stands at the head 
of inventions for the benefit of 
womankind, the home dres:- 
maker’s luxury, the modiste’s 
necessity. This celebrated Tai- 
lor System for cutting Ladies’ 
and Children’s Garments of every 
description is known and used 
the world over. The number of 
Moody Tailor Systems in actual 
_ daily use is greater than the num- 
ber of all other systems combined, 
: andthe number sold daily exceeds 
‘the number sold of all other sys- 
tems combined. 


The Moody Tailor System 


teaches how to cut and make Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, at the same 
time enabling you to make all variations of the same garment, from the plain- 
est to the most elaborately finished. Complete instructionsare sent with each 
system. Any girl 14 years of age can learn to use the Moody Tailor Syetem 
with perfect success, for the instructions are made so plain, you have cnly to, 
follow them to be certain that the garment will be a perfect fit withont trying 
on. Every calculation needed will be found in the tables of calculations, giv- 
ing proper width of the waist line for each piece of the garment, width at 
bottom, size of darts, etc., for each and every measure, from the largest lady 
to the smallest child. 


Every Lady, whether Rich or Poor, Old or Young, 
Cannot Afford to Miss This Offer. 


’ x | The Moody Tailor System will teach you more about Dres;- 

BECAUSE ( cutting than you ever dreamed of being able to learn. 

( The Moody Tailor System will enable you to cut all your 

BECAUSE dresses, from calicoes to silks, to fit perfectly without try- 
ing on. 

The Moody Tailor System is so accurate in its working that 
garments cut by it fit the form at every point, and are 
therefore always comfortable. 

( The Moody Tailor System will save you money if you need to 

save, or it will make money for you if you have need to 

‘ earn it. 

| The Moody Tailor System never fails, and no dress:maker who 

( 
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BECAUSE . 


BECAUSE 


BECAUSE uses it ever loses a customer, but gains trade constantly. 
( The Moody Tailor System receives its highest praises from the 
BECAUSE ! thousands of ladies who use it, and who cannot be induced 


to lay it aside, for they well know and do not hesitate to 
| say it has no equal. 

We are determined to give our patrons the best there is on the market, 
and have at great expense contracted with the Moody Company, the sole 
owners of the copyrights and manufacturers of the celebrated Moody Tailor 
System, for a large number of their Tailor System complete with their Book 
on Dress-making. 


This System retails for $5.50, and the Book on Dress-making at $2.50, and 
are considered cheap at that price. See what we offer. By special arrange- 
ment we are enabled to offer this whole outfit for the very low price of $1. 
With the American AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 

The System given for a club of 3 subscribers. 





PREMIUM NO. 273. 


The Pearl Rug-Maker, 


Free for Only 3 Subscribers, 





SAVE YOUR RAGS. Delightful and Profitable Employment. Fasci- 
nating and easy to learn. Material costs you nothing. Use your rags, yarn 
and scraps, and make theminto handsome rugs. Beautify your homes. The easiest and 
most economical process ever invented for making Rag and Turkish Rugs, Ottoman 
and Furniture Covers, Cloak Trimmings, etc. Every lady has enough material in her 
rag-bag to make several handsome, durable rugs. Any cloth, old or new, yarn, carpet 
waste, etc., can be used. Small pieces of silk, too much worn for patchwork, make 
pretty Stool or Ottoman Covers. The Pearl Rug-Maker is a set of steel forms and 
tines, on which the material is wound then sewed through the center to a cloth 
foundation—with any sewing machine, or by hand—forming loops which are readily 
cut open, making a soft, close pile or tuft a half inch thick, all on the UPPER side. Rags 
when used do not have to be sewed together. Small pieces,cut in strips on the bias. 
Turkish Designs, conventional Flowers, etc., are readily made from the printed diree- 
tions, and a handsome rug, 2x3 feet, with a border, can be made inaday. Folks who have 
talked hard times for years must have an abundance of old clothes. 

The Pearl Rug-Maker is the only invention that will utilize them without being 
obliged to go to further expense than a spool of thread. You are not obliged to buy 
stamped patterns, frames, hooks and expensive yarns, costing from sixty cents to a dollar 
andahalfa pound. Of course, for expensive rugs, this material is very nice; but, with 
scraps of cloth, odds and ends that accumulate in every home, you can make Rugs that 
will adorn any parlor. Ladies, don’t buy acarpet. If you wish to be economical, you 
can cover those worn places with home-made Rugs. If you do not have enough bright- 
colored pieces in your rag-bag, you can colof them at a trivial expense. With the Pearl 
Rug-Maker many ladies make an entire carpet. 

Rugs can be made by hand just as well as on a sewing machine, but any sewing 
machine can be used. 

O 
From Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co. 

“We find it to be a practical attachment to the sewing machine. The Rugs are hand. 

some and durable. It is a decided success.” 


White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, writes: yy. PT 
YY GL AY 
“Our opening was a great success. Sold a quantity of y Ui} I} 
—V 
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Rug-Makers and shall do well with them.” 
We consider the “‘Pearl Rug-Maker” the only practical Z///—e eye 
device for making Rugs on the sewing machine. From ~~ 
the work it produces we commend it as a most useful 
labor saving invention. 
DoMESTIC SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
WEED - = bes 
THE HOWE = 
NEW HoME “ 
HOpSEHOLD “ 
The Pearl Rug-Maker is made of 
Bessemer steel, silver finish. It is put up in 
a handsome case with 
explicit “ Directions 
for making Rag and 
Tufted Rugs,” contain- 
ing illustrations which 
will enable any one to 
do the work. 
Price postpaid 3 
#1. A 


i} 
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AM. ADE THESE NIGE RUGS ERD at = 
For $1.75. we will send the Rug-Maker and the: 
American Agriculturist one year. 


Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter. Make all money or express orders and checks payable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: - 


Postage stamps taken for fractional parts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN re 
ACRICULTURIST WAT C H ! 
PRESENTED ‘Tony one senpinc a clus or 3() SUBSCRIBERS 


To the AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST, or for 20 SUBSCRIBERS and $6 ADDITIONAL, or for 10 SUBSCRIBERS and $9 ADDITION AL 


OUR PRICE ONLY $16. cnr eee stat Starnes ope etion © te Asem. 
scription and Watch sent to separate addresses if desired. 
GOLD-FILLED CASE, STEM WINDER, PENDENT SET, OPEN FACE, DURABLE AND 
ACCURATE, A PERFECT TIME-KEEPER. CASE WARRANTED FOR 20 
YEARS. SCREW BACK AND BEZEL. ELGIN MOVEMENT. 


To those who prefer, we can supply the Waltham movement on the same terms. 








—+_—<— @ 1 


Warranted to Wear for Twenty Years, and to be an Accurate Time-Keeper. 


We take pleasure in offering herewith a watch that every subscriber of the AMERICAN Acricutturist will 
appreciate. It is an Elgin movement, and we can recommend it in every way. In appearance, finish, dura- 
bility and time-keeping qualities this watch is not excelled by any gold watch costing $100 and 
upward, and it will give as good satisfaction. 

THE MOVEMENT is finely finished in every way, and is warranted to be an accurate time-keeper, 

It has a jeweled balance, removable without taking off the top plate, is stem wind 
and pendent set. ‘The watch is set by simply drawing or lifting the stem; the hands can be turned either way, 
backward or forward. 

This latest improvement is the very same as is used on $200 watches, and obviates the necessity of 
opening the cases. This watch has also hour, minute and sacond hands, and by reason of its many patented im- 

> provements is less liable to get out of order,.than most Swiss or American watches. It will require no 
. = mora repairing than any watch costing five tims as much money. ALL movements are carefully regulated 

SHOWING BACK OF CASE. and inspected for thirty days after being finished and before leaving the factory. 
THE CASES, Ztomost, cxpensize wateh-case sold is snade of solid, gold, which | mannerasthe cases. The bow, joints, Joint plugs aud thumb pleces are solid 
eomes the filled gold case, the style we offer. gout wad takeler aan Bee part fele ngs igh enc = oukae teal ey oy ‘ee eae 
A filled case is made from two plates of solid gold with an intervening lay- will disturb the mechanism and destroy its accuracy, making frequent cleaning neces- 
sary. Our screw bezel and back remedies and relieves all this, and is in itself a great 


er of composition metal. The outside layers are 14 carat gold, so thick as to ur SCI 
stand acid test, and engraved by hand the same as a solid gold ease, and each one source of saving. 


is guaranteed to last for twenty years without wearing through. It is, in A watch th 
yaa ed to ii ) on ring throu Ba Fan peg ate e equal of this cannot be 
short, a gold case, except that the center, where there is no wear, is replaced by a firmer A $25 WATCH FOR ONLY $1 6. obtained anywhere for less than $25, 


and stiffer metal than gold. All parts subject to great wear, such as hinges, crown z ¢ ; F 

G J ‘ noe ’ - cig! and in most places $30 to $40 would be required. Our readers can obtain this wateh 
SEC ake tos aida ase is serviceable and durable, equal in at the extremely low price of $16, post-paid. With each watch sold we will also in- 
w e clude the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year free. Sent by registered mail and 


The portions of the case exposed being gold, will wear practically for all time | guaranteed to keep good time and give perfect satisfaction; or it will be presented 
without exposing the metal, and to all intents and purposes are just as good as solid Pa = as announced above. The Watch and Subscription sent to separate addresses 
if desired. 


SPECIAL 60 DAYS’ OFFER! 


We want to introduce one of these Watches in every town where the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is taken, and as a special 
inducement we will send with each Watch ordered before May 1st, 1890, 


Vp A Gent's Gold-Plated Vest Chain Free ! 





These chains are usually sold for $1.50 each and come ina variety 
of popular patterns, any one of which cannot fail to suit. They are well- 
made and substantially plated, and will do good service for years. 


Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter. Make all orders payable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
What Our Subscribers Say of the Watch. 


EXCEEDS EXPECTATIONS.—I reesived the watch in due time, and EQUAL TO A $38 WATCH.—The American AGRICULTURIST 
it far exceeds my expectations, both in appearance and time-keep- watch you sent me is just as you advertised it to be. It isan accurate 
ing. I can honestly recommend it to any one wanting a good time- time-keeper. Nobody believes that I could get.this watch and the AMER- 
keeper.—{W. C. Parker, Riverdale, Ogden City, Utah. IcAN AGRICULTURIST for $16, as no watch with $0 sunny inane’: 

The watch came dulyto hand. It has been running eight days, and seems ee ee ee keg few: toe Rigs a b oe — Elgin 
ee see Sere ee ee ee one SERCSTONOS 4t Che cane, i coche ti f jewelers’ dues —[William Schmidt, Paterson, N. J 
finer than I expected. In fact, thus far it more than meets my’ex- | ™OVement in any of our jowele : : aie 
pectations.—{E. M. Ludlow, Dowagiac, Cass Co., Mich. _ The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST watch came on time, by registered mail. 

“ 99 ° 5 Itisas good as recommended. Looks as well as any gold watch, 

A GRAND “TIMER.”—The watch received of you is a grand | and I would not trade for any thirty-five dollar watch that I have 
timer. Have tested it beside one of the best of Waltham watches | geen at the stores. It his kept time all right without even regulat- 
avd an English lever, and the test warrants me to say that it is a | ing after once setting the hands.—{ William Shepard, Kingville, O. 
fike b eaediain row: Goren ute L ear Wost Reade mg I have not tested the time-keeping qualities of the watch yet, having pur- 

e by 4 you.—(4. L. , — chased it as a Christmas gift, bat would say that from appearances it looks to 

HAS NOT VARIED A QUARTER OF A MINUTE.—We have be a very fine watch. It is all that you claim for it, and if it con- 
received the $16 watch ordered of you, and are satisfied with it. Itissurely | tinues to keep good time, as I think it will, it will prove satisfactory in 
worth the money, and more. Have carried it ten days now, and it | every respect. I do not think I could have got as good a one here 
has not varied a quarter of a minute in that time, which is doing well | for less than twenty-five or thirty dollars. Thanks for your promptness 
for a new watch.—[James B. Davis, Leavenworth, Kan. in sending it.—{James G. Demarest, Waupaca, Wis. 
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No, 456, FOUR-JOINT FISHING ROD AND OUTFIT. 


Given for 4 Subscribers, or for 2 Subscribers and 60 Cents Additional, 


; an’s outfit consists of : No. 1. Four-Joint Rod—light, strong, and reliable, with reel-bands and 

This complete fist, bass OF pickerel fishing ; either a or sinking with live bait. The length of rod joints . 25 

butt-cAD, are aking the rod when jointed 8 feet 4 inches long ; weight, 11 ounces. For all practical purposes this is equal to 
hes eacil, ite a 

ibe costly fancy Torine Brass Reel—This is a perfect reel, works well, and when attached to the pole will wind any line 


No. ~ 

in first-class Sty ev inen Trout Line—Strictly first-class, made in the most perfect manner, and the strongest trout line 

VO. 3. one | to safely land the heaviest trout or fish of equal size. : J 

pani Linen Bass or Salmon Line—Of the same high standard, but larger, adapted for big fish like salmon 

o So One Tack bass. This line will land the biggest fish caught with bait and sinker, or trolling from boat. ? 

or gamy ee ee Long Cotton Line—Dark colored, nicely cross-wound ona block, and good for every-day fishing after 

O. De 7" fis *k-bass, ete. 

atfish, sun-fish, rc e ’Sshed Complete with Hook, Bob and Sinker—This is a whole outfit in itself, com- 

i 6. One Line tine with medium size hook pena poo neat movable bob and sinker. With bait at hand and 
rising ¢ . nocke ) fisherman can start right in and try his luck. ’ a ’ 

this line in c S enem Hast Steel Ringed Fish-Hooks (assorted sizes)—These are the best grade of hooks, war- 
No. 7 7 sharp in points and barbs, and handy to use, anybody being able to tie their line into the ring of the hook. 

ranted tot hooks the fisherman can try his luck for any size, from minnows to weakfish. 





+ e - 
made ; guar? 
vO. 


erch, ¢ 
4 No. 


with wo Imported Trout Flies—These are the new improved style of fly. They will draw trout from deep pools when the other flies fail. They are natural, brilliant 


and will give excellent. satisfaction. 





rongly fastened around the hook: 


o. P ; 
in ag One Improved Bass Fly—This is the best approved fly for black-bass fishing, and is the oe of the trout flies in excellence of material and —— osition. 
0. v- - - 


One Improved Salmon Fly—Also accompanies the outfit, and is of the best pattern and perfect in shape and color ; sure to raise and catch the fish. 


a> 3%. Two Snell Hooks and Gut—These hooks are set on Jong guts, and where fish cut the lines, one of these snell hooks can be safely used ; the gut. cannot be severed 


soa nas the fish every time. 


f Hore er the year round, or catch enough to sell. As much sport can be had with this outfit as with a ten-dollar one, and the quality of everything is as represeated. 
am : = des f , 


>F IC e lete outfit, $1.25. Sent by mail post-paid. ’ ; a 
a ote will send this outfit, post-paid, together with a year's penne to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

utfit ¢ 3c ion sent to separate addressee if desire 
We wilt aed Tine enttte without rod for 50 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, for $1.60. 


No. 306, The Challenge Crosscut-Saw Set and Jointer, 


Given for 3 Subscribers. 





= 


, rho uses 4 sscut-saw should be able to joint, file and set it, in the woods, The most difficult part of fitting a saw is to joint it accurately. A jointer is what ever, 
qoeisman Se eee teers bare wanted many times, and have not cmon Rapes weep — a tt oad ae ae ae yg atte a oe est Fpemmers oc a 
. : size. its pri 8 Ci F ase jjustment, its stren; and durab y—havin, @ 

its small and convenient size, its prime simplicity, and eas¢ of adju g t, Keep on athe teeth straighter than other sets, thus bot asoing 
i » risk y also le y easing the cutting speed of the saw. e perfect jointing feature o S set makes every tooth on a 
pce - ae king us eee _— phere mg Pip Sage. so that every tooth cuts alike,and the saw cuts very fast, straight and easy. This g 
improvement practically doubles the value of this tool as compared with any other set. The rubber cushion which protects the points of the teeth 
from being dulled in setting is another improvement which no other set possesses. As an accurate saw-dressing tool its value was shown when 
8 two men, with a common crosscut-saw (dressed by it), in the presence of a number 
witnesses, cut a measured cord of sound beechwood in 12 minutes 35. seconds, continous 


correct principle of setting, which, while it gives any desired amount of set, keeps the points of t 


time. Good men who have used them sav they would not do without one for > 
and instructions for jointing, setting and filing saws, and for straightening “ki 
crooked saws, are alone worth gb to saw-owners. We send them free with each too 

= by mail, post-paid, for 


i 


an 


i 
| 


ne Ahi a | 


Postage stamps taken for fractional parts of a dollars. 


THE CHICAGO AIR RIFLE. 








For $2.25 we will send this Rifle and one copy of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year. Given for a club of 6 subscribers at $1 each, or for 8 subscribers and 75 
p cents extra. 


The Greatest Rifle for the Price Ever Made, 


Shoots Regular Air-Gun Darts and Bullets. 


It will shoot a common ‘‘B B”’ shot 40 rods and kill small game at 50 feet. It is the 
boys’ delight and purely a — gan, yet men and women are enchanted with it. No 
powder or caps. No noise. Not dangerous to handle. Just the thing for touching up 
stray cats or dogs, and for target practice it’s simply immense, creating more amusement 
than any toy known. By its use a person can become a perfect shot. It costs but one 
cent to shoot 100 times, and you can buy the gun for $1.50. It is 33 inches long. The 
barrel, air chamber, and all working parts are made of brass and steel. The stock is 
maple, nicely stained and varnished, representing rosewood. 

e air chamber and barrel are of mandrel drawn brass, accurately bored and pol- 
ished, The barrel has a perfect device for holding the ball tight to place. The plunger 
.er piston is of brass, turned to fit the air chamber perfectly. The spi spring that 
drives the plunger is of the very best of steel, and made especially for this purpose. _ All 
parts are made to stand continual usage and not get out of order. The gun is nicely 
sighted, and well worth twice the retail price. 

This is not a Spring Gun. The Ball is Thrown by Compressed Air. 


— 
— 
——_ 
















Price Reduced 
TO 
$1.50 
POST-PAID 


The Darts are the same as are used in 
Air Guns costing from $7 to $15 each. 


With each Rifle is furnished 1 Target, 1 
Dart, 100 Bullets, Directions, etc. (DART.)} 














If ly handled this gun will shoot 100,000 times without repairs. It is the greatest invention ever known in this line, and the 
geatest aeadine “a. Sreerieds is attracted "by it and everybody who likes fun should have one. One boy killed 28 English spar- 
rows inan hour. For rats, mice, cherry-birds, toads, snakes, etc., it is just the thing. 

Price each, only $1.50 post-paid. No other Air Gun sells for less than $7. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY OF IT. 


‘66 pd think it just “The Air Rifle you recently sent me is pronounced Db: e 
the gun = 7 age hy ey ge et my playinate my boys first ctaae and fully equal to what they antici- | strong, well-made and not liable to 
would wear it out for it wasn’t allowed to get coo r 

3 : ’ al ht.”—CB. Toomer n the neighborhood have become a burden to them since (E. Bruitnall, 
Mobile : a Se , the rifle appeared.”—(Chas. Blackwell, Winthrop, Iowa. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


inthrop, Iowa. 





a complete fisherman’s outfit at the nominal price of $1.25. No excuse now ; the poorest boy or man can afford this complete assortment, and ‘ought to keep his 


nked” and 
#1, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 


“Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter. Make 
all money or express orders and checks payable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 






“The Rifle is fully as good as I expected, befag 
et out o 
n the ated from advertised description. The lives of the cats order. It is {ost the thing for boys to practice with.”— 
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E SMALLEY 

AND FODDER CUTTERS 
of all sizes, the fastest cutting, strongest,m 
durable and best ever built Including Gafriors, 
both straight and angle, of any length required. For 
free pamphlet showing “*Why Ensilage Pays,’’ 
and for free descriptive and illustrated catalogue of the 
best Horse-powers, Threshers. Clover- 
hullers, Wood Saw-machines, Feed-mills 
and Fanning=mills, send to the old and reliable Em- 
pire Agricultural Works, over 30 years under game man- 
agement, MINARD HARDER, Prop., Cobleskill, N.Y. 





nd Readings, Humorous,Dramatic and Pathetic. A choice 
collection, especially adapted for School Exhibitions,Social 
Gatherings and Public Entertainments. Nicely bound. Sent post- 


Q00STEAL. DIALOCUES,RECITATIONS 





paid for only 25 cts. W.T>omson, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 
WANTED. $lanhour. 50new articles. 
Catalogue and sample free. 


AGENT. Cc. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N. Y. 





THOMAS P. SIMPSON. Washington, 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


seman Name on 25 Plush Floral Cards, 375 Pictures, Verses 
and Games,1 Ring, 1 Album,, 1 Penciland Book of 


Fringed Cards, 10¢. Tuttle Bros., North Haven, Cte 











Words & Music Complete 
Choice collection of gems only 10¢ 
GUIDE PUB. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





GARD FINEST SAMPLE Wort °boce. ihases Notts 





Cards, ever offered, with AGENT’S OUTFIT fer 2 CENTS. 
| pislogass. Tableaux, Speakers, for 
& School,Club& Parlor. Best out. Cata- 

logue free. T.S. DENISON,Chicago,|Il. 





National Card Co., SOCIO, OHIO. 

on 25 Silk Fringe Floral Cards, 1 Bing, 

1 Diary 1890, 1 Pocket Pencil & Pen, 50 Pictures, Buok 

of 150 Cards &c. 10e. KING CARD CO., North Haven, Conn. 





1 Box Candy,100 colored pictures, 


Candy 1 pack NEW cards and agents’ cir- 
__Free 


culars, all for 6 cents by mail. 
Holley Card Co., Meriden, Conn. 





ilk Satin & Plush Remnants for Crazy 
: Patch, a large pkg. pretty pie°cs, assorted col. 
& our ill. story paver 3 mos. 10e. The Little Giant, St. L: uis 





DETECTIVES 


We want a man in every locality to act as Private Detec 
tive under our instructions. Particulars free. Central 
Detective Bureau, Box 195, Topeka, Kans. 





: S ALESME WANTED ,orncrsct 


our goods by sample tothe wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largest 
manofacturersin our linein t2e world. Liberalsalary paid. Perma 
nent position. Honey advanced for wages, advertising, etc. For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., or Cincinnati, Oe 





HANDY BUTTONS. 


gs - ~)) Self-attaching. Everlasting. Full set for pants (sus- 
pender and front) mailed for 10 cts. Agents wanted. 
~ Cassgreen Mfg Co., 79 W. Madison st., Chicago, IlL 





DETECTIVES 


Wanted in every County. Shrewd men to act under iastructions 
im eur Secret Service. Experience not necessary. Particulars free. 


Grannan Detective Bureau Co. 44 Arcade, Cincinnati, 0. 

















A #40 Cart for #15. Catalogue free. 
ROAD CARTS Chicago Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. 





ANAGERS WANTED Everywhere to take charge 
ofour business, Advertise, distribute 

circulars & employ help. Wages $50 to $125 per 
month, Expenses advanced. State experience. Wages ex- 
pected, also your preference for home work ortraveling. SLOAN 
& CO. Manufacturers, 294 George Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS sens 


ERE 
and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
heur during sparetime. J.V. Kenyon, Glens Falls, 
N.Y., made $18 one day, $76.50 one week. 
Socan you. Proofs and catalogue free. 


J. E. SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O. 








SAMPLE CARDS for 1890. New Styles, Beautiful 

Designs. LOW PRICES and BIG 

OUTFIT FREE. SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR POSTAGE, 
U. 8. CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. 





AGENTS!|MEN!!|BOYS!!! 


With experience §f of no experi-f of 15 to 18 years 
are averaging #40 § enceaverage § are makin $2 
to $0 per week. #20 to $40. to $ per day. 
with our new invention. It selisitself. § end 2c. 
in stamps for sample, or 2c stamp for circulars. 

SAFETY FASTENING CO.804Vine 8t.Cincinnati,O. 











Mushroom Culture.—Its extension and improvement. 
With numerous illustrations. By W. ROBINSON. 12mo, 


Cloth, 50c. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address immediately, on postal card, 
for our 80-page elegantly Illustrated Catalogue, 
| describing more than 300 of our Works pertain- 
| ing to Rural Life. 
| ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 





a 
a CHANCE FOR ALL 
Sasi wiaete To Enjoy a Cup be. by 
Tea. A TRIAL ORDER of 
pounds of Fine Tea sent by mail 
receipt of $2.00. Be particular = 
state what kind of Tea you rs 
Greatest inducement ever offen 
“I Set orders for our celebrates 

as, Co 
For full particulars re ees and Baking Powder, 

z MERICAN TE 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey sty New York 


K HERES i S5SADAY? 

You can do so easily with our goods. One person i 

can earn grand wages at work for us, Business pleerentean 
easy to learn ; no experience necessary. Ladies and Ge a 
om young Pes = do well. Youcan live at home york 
» ime ora ime. ne person at work for us writes he 
$275.00 Clear Profit in 26 Daya, Others ieee? 
socan you. Proofs and full particulars free. Do not 
lose this chance to get into a good business in which you can ear 
a large sum of money every month. Better write to-day. xs 
THE CLIPPER MFG, CO. (Limited), Cincinnati, 0, 


CRAYON PORTRAITS SENT ON APPROVAL | 


Mail us your Photograph or Tin-type of depz 

or friend, and we will send you a edocs frases eae 
trait, nicely framed, by express, with the privilege of 
examining before you pay for it. Necessarily our 
work must be the very best to succeed on this line for we 
take all the risk of pleasing you. Prices have just been 
zreatly reduced. We observe honest business principles, 
pies of nt pinay be ° — you for big price on 
cheap frame. rite to-day for Illustra 

Price-list, Mailed Free. ved Catalogue ana 

E. PATTERSON PORTRAIT CoO., 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, U. S. A, 


ComPany 








PROF. RI °S SELF-T 
MUSIC ING Fsd!ge AL can bly aa 
SELF without the aid of a teacher. Rapid, 
correct. Established 12 years. No’ 
TAUGHT. chords, accompaniments, thorough’ 
bass laws, ete. Ten asons 10c. Circulars free, 
G. 8. RICE MUSIO OO., 248 State Street, CHICAGO. 


POULTRY Pp APE ILLUSTRATED, 16 pages, 50¢. 
10c. Sample free. “ © Ste ee vy’ F 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Terms of Subscription for the United 
States and British Provinces, 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published monthly 
and is mailed in time to reach subscribers on or before the 
first of the month preceding date of issue. 

Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents for six 
months. Clubs of five or more, $1.00 per year, or 50 cents. 
for six months. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Subscriptions payable in advance. 

Remit by postal note, express or post-office money 
order. registered letter, check or draft; postage Stanips 
accepted for fractional parts of a dollar. 

The date to which the subscription is pate is indicated 
by the number printed on the labei attached to the wrap- 

ver enclosing each subscriber’s paper. For instance, 518. 
ndicates that the subscription expires with this 
March number, 519 with the April number, and so on. 
The numbers of each issue will be found on the frontis- 








piece. 
Responsible subscribers will continue to receive this 
magazine until the publishers are notified by letter to dis- 
continue, when all arrearage must be paid. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year and with any number desired. 


Canvassers wantedin every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions. Terms sent on application. 


Rates to Foreign Countries. 


The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: 


8. 

Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo.. 10 
China 
Madagascar 
St. Helena 
Transvaal 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
New Zealand 
Tasmania 

Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above, 78 9d; United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 
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Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages, #&1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, %1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page, $1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, $2.00 per 


line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


a 
Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


¥51 Broadway, New York. 





